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NIKOLAOS J. PANTAZOPOULOS 


TRIKERI: THE PIRATE REGIME OF THESSALY AND MAGNESIA: 
COLLECTIVE IMPASSES AND PERSONAL DILEMMAS IN THE 
CONTEXT OF AUTONOMY AND DEPENDENCE 


Introduction 


Collective impasses and personal dilemmas are complex psychological 
states caused by mixed experiences of fear, stress, and insecurity. They are 
attended by more far-reaching cultural consequences and have a considerable 
influence on the fundamental structures upon which the community’s internal 
structure and external policy are based. In other words, we are talking about 
the individual and collective behaviour of the group towards centres of power 
which offer support and are of the same kind (other communities), or which 
are superior and either of a different kind (the Ottoman State) or of the same 
kind (the Ecumenical Patriarchate). 

Both these psychological states follow a dialectical course. Collective 
impasses are engendered chiefly by external factors, which give rise to socio- 
political diversification, leading to upheaval and reorganisation, on even the 
decline and dissolution of the group. Personal dilemmas spring from intra- 
communal, religious, or family causes, which slowly undermine the group’s 
cohesion and provoke intracommunal dysfunction. In both cases, the values 
which hold together and co-ordinate the life of the group — such as, for ins- 
tance, the general precepts of self-sufficiency and autonomy, solidarity, or 
the common interest — are weakened or cease to be effective. 

For the reasons outlined above, collective experiences and personal 
dilemmas are closely interdependent and may: 

i. be identical or follow a mainly parallel course, in which case a fully integra- 
ted collective consciousness of identity develops; 
ii. diversity or diverge, in which case they provoke situations which ferment 
and tend to consolidate and co-ordinate the conflicting factors. 
. Trikeri is a place which, because of the constant challenges it had to face 
from its earliest days as a community, was forced to muster its own forces 
and seek enterprising solutions on both levels, Since it was totally dependent 
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on the sea, from the very outset it found itself involved in the pirate network, 
perpetrator and at the same time victim of a way of life based on a black 
economy which was particularly suited to the geographical situation of the 
Mediterranean region. It thus gives us an opportunity, using the sources as 
a basis, to carry out an in-depth investigation of social modification under 
specific circumstances in a specific place at a specific timet. 


Historical Retrospect 
Piracy as a Formative Factor in Time 


In the sixth century BC, in the context of the restructuring of the Athenian 
polity from an agrarian oligarchy to a merchant trading democracy!, Solon's 
legislation recognised piracy and trading alike as lawful means of enrichment. 
They were practised by “those who made their living from plunder or trading”, 
by corporations, i.e., associations of seamen, both pirates and merchants, 
working in collaboration, and more or less, in fact, indistinguishable one from 
the other. 

In more modern times, pirates on the high seas, like the Alefts and arma- 
toli on the land, subsisted by the economic exploitation of a permanent or 
irregular clientèle (the inhabitants of the areas in which they lived) and created 
the right conditions (smuggling) to enable them to exploit this clientele at 
regular intervals without destroying its economic productivity. 

Both Plato and Aristotle‘ discussed the question of enrichment by 
plundering the property of others (robbery and piracy), and the latter included 
piracy, in combination with commerce, amongst the recognised means of 
social co-existence. Piracy was a favourite pastime of the young people of 


1. This study ovaluates the known archive material and is based to a considerable 
extent on unpublished sources. Consequently, in addition to published and unpublished 
diagnostic sources, reference is also made to any works which materially assist an under- 
standing of the subject. Reference to the toponym Trikeri or repetition of well-known views 
is not considered sufficient reason for weighing the text down with bibliographical references 
of only indirect usefulness. 

2. See my studies: A: EAAnvixal “Kowwwvla”: IIgoleydussa ew to artixdy owua- 
reraxdy Sixaov (Athens, 1946), pp. 26f.; Ioropixt) Eisayayı) ei; tag amy dc tov Elimnxot 
Aıxalov (Athens, 1953), pp. 97-110; republished in Eruor. Ener. Xy. NOE, 18°: Aytıydgı- 
cua otor Nixddao ITayrabérovio, A’ (Thessaloniki, 1986), pp. 261ff. and 79ff. respectively. 

' 3. Plato, Laws, 8, 823%. 
` 4, Aristotle, Politics, 1256a-b. 
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fourth-century Athens®. The concepts of “merchant” and “pirate” continued 
to be interchangeable in the post-Classical period too. 

In the Middle Ages, under the religious pretext of the liberation of the 
Holy Land, piracy brought about the collapse of the Byzantine Empire; while 
in more modern times, privateering? served the fulfilment of the imperialist 
and colonialist policies of such nations as Spain and England, whose empires 
were based on legitimised forms of piracy and privateering. During the Greek 
War of Independence, privateering continued to be an internationally ac- 
ceptable form of warfare. | 


Piracy as a Formative Factor in Time 
Piracy and Privateering 


Although they issued their own nationals with letters of marque, the 
European powers were strong enough to be able to interpret the situation in 
the light of their own interests. They thus regarded the Greek privateers as 
pirates and would demand indemnity from the Greek Government even when 
the incident at issue had taken place in accordance with international law’. 

Privateering as an internationally acceptable form of warfare was aboli- 
shed by the first article of the Paris Declaration of 16 April 18569. 

It was the threat to trade posed by privateering which forced the Great 
Powers to intervene and bring the war with Turkey to an end. All the same, 
the victorious action of the Greek navy during the War of Independence was 
due in large part to the experience the crews of the merchants ships had gained 
by taking part in the competitive smuggling and piracy network, which had 
prevailed and been backed up by the privateering system in the Mediterranean. 


5. Aeschylus, 1, 191. 

6. Diodorus, 20, 82, 5. 

7: A form of piracy practised in time of war by private vessels with official state autho- 
risation, (letters of marque) to plunder enemy property. See N. I. Saripolos, Ta tæv edva» 
ey eionyn xai ev noldum Nówpa, 2 (Athens, 1860), pp. 413ff.; D. Zakythinos, “Corsaires 
et pirates dans les mers grecques au temps de l& domination turque", L'Hellénisme Con- 
temporain, 3 (1933); T..Mitsiadis, “Consolato del Mare: The Medieval Maritime Code and 
its Contribution to the Development of International Law”, Rev. Hell. Dr. Intern., 22;:issues 
3-4 (1969), pp. 105ff. 

8. Sec H. W. V. Temperley, The Foreign Policy of Canning ( 1822- 1827 Condon, 
1926), p. 326; C. W. Crawley, The Question of Greek Independence: A Study of British Policy 
in the Near East, 1821-1839 (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 27ff. 


9. See S. Seferiadis, Maßnuara Anpoctov Aibroës Aixalov, B' (Athens, 1928), 
p. 491, 


< 
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The War of Independence 


From the Greek point of view, the Revolutionary Governments tole- 
rated piracy because they themselves gained revenue from the dues they levied 
on the plunder, while the fleet’s crews lived off it. 

À distinction was established between lawful and unlawful privateering 
by.the Proclamation issued by the Administrative Committee of Greece on 2 
May 1826!°, In order to pacify “the indignation of the neutral powers and the 
hatred of the other nations aroused by the damage done to their trade by the 
unpardonable excesses and ruthless piracy of certain deplorable individuals 
unworthy to be called Greeks”, it laid down strong measures against piracy: 

1. Henceforth all ships which sail without regular letters of marque shall 
be deemed to be merely pirate ships (art. III $$ 1 & 2); 

ii. All armed vessels (such as rowing boats, two-masters, or the fast 
skiffs known as kleftronia) engaging in piracy shall be pursued and scuttled, 
and if apprehended shall be fired (art. ITI § 3 and art. IV); 

ii. Article V prohibited the construction of “boats for the manifest 
purpose of piracy" and held the communities of the islands or coast where 
they were constructed jointly and severally responsible. Offenders were threa- 
tened with imprisonment and a fine, of unspecified respective duration and 
magnitude. 

Even after thus regulating the matter, the Government continued to re- 
gard piracy as-a wealth-producing resources. By Law No 55 of 30 July 1827 
concerning the taxation of maritime plunder!!, it increased the tax on plunder 
from 15% to 25% without making any distinction between lawful and unlawful 
activity and without specifying the proportion of the plunder due to the 
captain and the members of the crew. In other words, the Government in a 
way acknowledged customary practice in cases of piracy. 

The Committee Acting for the Governor (Antikyvernitiki Epitropi), 
unable to stamp out or at least to curtail piracy and obedient to the recom- 
mendation of the British Admiral, Sir Edward Codrington!*, began to issue 


10. Tevis Egnuegls tys Elddoc vov 1825, No f. 61 (25 May 1826) (photocopy reprint 
Athens 1969, pp. 242-3). 

11. G. Dimakopoulos, «O KoE rov Nópuov «nc Envis Exuvaotáosoo», off- 
print from Ener. Kévre. Eg. lor. EAA. Aix. eng Axaônulas A0nyóv, 10 (1966), pp. 197-8. 

12. N. Spiliadis, Anoupnuoveduara, ed. C. N. Filadelfis, vol. 3 (Athens, 1875), p. 
399. See also D. Themeli-Katifori, H dlwfıs tys newarsiag xat vo OuÂdooio Aixaay)- 
giov xará tyr ngótg» Kanoðiorgiaxýv nepledov 1828-1828, vol. I. H dlatig tne nerga- 
telaç (Athens, 1973), pp. 14ff., incl., references to sources and bibliography. 
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letters of marque “to all applicants” in the hope that this would bring the situa- 
tion under control. Their reasoning was that privateering was one of their 
most powerful weapons against the enemy and that the absence of regular 
privateers played a considerable part in the increase of piracy and smuggling 
on behalf of the Turks. Economic reasons also advocated the issuing of letters 
of marque, for the Committee, “embarrassed by lack of money, thought to 
find a source of revenue in plunder”. The decision proved disastrous. Under 
the cloak of legitimacy, the pirates grew bold, and those who had hesitated 
now hastened to acquire the means to practice piracy unimpeded. 

Effective measures against piracy were eventually implemented under 
Capodistrias, who, on 23 January 18284, ordered Admiral Andreas Miaoulis 
to make with all speed for the islands of Skopelos, Skiathos, Skyros, and 
Diodromia, which were suffering dreadful oppression and abuse at the hands 
of the troops temporarily billetted there. He was to take whatever steps his 
wisdom and experience dictated so that the inhabitants’ tribulations might 
cease once and for all and order be restored in the islands. 

Immediately afterwards, Capodistrias issued resolution No 8 of 3 
February 1828 concerning navigation!*. According to article 29 and 30, all 
ships not equipped with the requisite certificates were considered to be pirate 
ships and as such subject to the penalty of seizure and payment of indemnity. 

The situation regarding plunder was regulated in greater detail by resolu- 
tion No 22 of 8 February 18291 “concerning plunder and its distribution", 
articles 1-3, in which a clear distinction was drawn between plunder which 
was legally substantiated and plunder which was not, or in other words bet- 
ween privateering and piracy. In the first case, “the clear profit of the plunder 
minus expenses is divided into three parts. One belongs to the Government, 
one to the ship which conducts the seizure, and the third to its crew”. Thus 
the terms of the collaboration between the Government and the legitimate 
privateer were properly defined, and “lawful” piracy continued to be a wealth- 
producing source for the state. 

After Liberation, the situation regarding piracy was regulated by a decree 
passed on 27 March/8 April 18351. 


13. General State Archive, General Secretariat, file No 3; in Themeli-Katifori, H diw< 
&g, pp. 216-17, No 3. 
` 14. G. Dimakopoulos, «O KGGtË tov Fnoicudtov ths EAAnvixtis HoAwstag, A’, 1828- 
1829”, offprint from Ener. Kévro. Ep. lox. EA. Aux. tng Axaónulag A05vóv, 14 (1967) 
(Athens, 1970). p. 33. 
15. Dimakopoulos, «O Kós: tov Wnoicu&tov», p. 142. 
16. Epnusgls tys Kubeoroews tov Baouslou vn; EAAdÓog, file No 11, 4/16 April 
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Piracy as a Martial Virtue 


Since an evaluation of the case of Trikeri would be inadequate without 
an investigation of the way of life in the surrounding area, so profoundly 
marked by experience of piracy, it seems advisable to look at it from both a 
collective and an individual point of view. We shall thus gain a better under- 
standing of Trikeri’s position amongst the other communities of Pelion, for, 
although geographically speaking it was one of them, it was BODEN dif- 
ferent and isolated from them. 

Pouqueville describes the Trikeriots as unruly, reckless sailors, who, un- 
like their compatriots on the land, who engaged in “useful occupations”, de- 
voted themselves exclusively to piracy, considering it a nobler career for men 
of courage. “Lacking a homeland and laws, they become adventurers at sea”!”, 

This appraisal of Pouqueville’s in fact reflected the mentality not only 
of the Trikeriots, but of all the sea-farers of pre-revolutionary Greece, for 
whom /evendia, the spirit of dashing bravery which expressed the militant 
spirit pf resistance to tyranny, was an absolute value, irrespective of how it 
was practised, even when it involved the negative factor of high-handedness: 

Just as communal virtue determined the collective defensive behaviour 
of the political associations, so levendia governed the aggressive policy of the 
military corporations (the armatoli and klefts and the corsairs). Levendia was 
the martial virtue of the brave and rebellious; its practitioner, the levendis, 
risked his life in the process. 

It is in the light of this conception that we must evaluate the Trikeriots’ 
behaviour on the occasions when it differed from that of the other inhabitants 
of Pelion engaged in such “useful occupations” as agriculture, stock-breeding, 
craft trades, and commerce. 

The Trikeriots were involved with the sea from their earliest days!?. They 


1835, pp. 67-8, art. 1: “Any commercial ship or boat, coming from Tnkeri, Volos, or any- 
where on the Macedonian coast, and without urgent or proven necessity, which shall drop 
anchor in one of the harbours of Euboea, in the bay of Atalandi or Lamia or in the Sporades. 
in any place or location where there are no appointed authorities, shall, on suspicion of 
piracy, be seized by the royal ships of that squadron and arraigned before the criminal court”. 
Cf.. Penal Law, No 364.§ 4: “Pirates of all kinds shall be punished by death”. 

17. See F. C. H. Pouqueville, Voyage dans la Gréce, 3 (Paris, 1820), pp. 67, 69. Piracy 
as a pre-capitalist means of acquiring capital has not yet been systematically studied. Little 
of what we know about it, on the basis of travellers’ accounts, can provide an accurate 
picture: see G. V. Leon, “EAAnvih Euxropixh NavtiAia”,in the volume of the same title 
published by ETE (Athens, 1972), pp. 19-46. 

18. Argyris Filippidis, l'ewygagla Megixfj, in Theodosis K. Sperantsas, Ta negiow- 
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had originally settled at Palia (Old) Trikeri, a tiny island at the entrance to the 
Pagasitic Gulf; precisely when, no-one knows, but it was certainly colonised 
before Pelion at the beginning of the seventeenth century. Small and treeless, 
the island was a target for pirate raids on the side facing Euboea, and their 
inability to escape in this restricted space made the inhabitants very insecure. 
They were therefore obliged to retreat to a safer place, whence they could 
control, rather than be controlled by, the sea. For the sum of 700 piastres a 
year, they rented a barren area of land from their neighbours in Argalasti 
and built their village on an arid hill 300 metres above sea level. Access to the 
Sea was provided by two harbours, Kotes and Ayia Kyriaki. 

Yet nor did their new refuge prove safe: when they were not being as- 
saulted by pirates, they were enduring the raids of privateers from the warring 
fleets in the Aegean. In June 1798, a small fleet flying the Russian flag sailed 
through the Pagasitic Gulf and called at Trikeri: It captured one Turkish and 
three brand new Trikeriot ships??. The following year, the village was attacked 
first by Albanian pirates, who were successfully repulsed??, and then by a 
band of Greek corsairs led by Midzanas, who was Androutsos’s cousin?!. 
This assault too was repulsed and, according to one source, the leader was 
killed*?. But the Trikeriots paid dearly for this victory the following year. 
Androutsos and 200 supporters, travelling in fifteen pirate ships, arrived in 
Trikeri on Easter Monday (25 March). 

The villagers had all gathered in the church for the Liturgy, which was 
being conducted by the Bishop of Skopelos, Matthaios. The pirates surroun- 
ded them, seized from the church and the congregation everything they could 
find of any value, ransacked the houses, and took hostage the most important 
members of the community and the Bishop, for whom they demanded exorbi- 


Oérra épya tov Agyien Piiinnlin: Megpixý l'ewyoagla - BıßAloy Howdy. ed. Archimandrite 
F. Vitalis (Athens, 1918), pp. 88-9. 

19. Note by Patriarch Kallinikos III in MS 101 in the Zagora Library, 7b, in V. Skou- 
varas, To nalıdrego Apuaroilxı tov IInAlov xi ot ApBavites orn Oeccalouaæyrnola, 1750- 
1790 (Volos, 1960), p. 121. 

20. As well as from Kallinikos III's eyewitness account, information about Pelion at 
the end of the eighteenth century is also to be found in Daniel Filippidis and Grigorios 
Konstantas’s Newtegixý l'ewyçagla (Vienna, 1791). References henceforth are to the edi- 
tion: Daniil Filippidis and Grigorios Konstantas, l'ewypapla Newregtx%, ed. A. Koumaria- 
nou, (Ermis, Athens, 1988), p. 188. See also Kallinikos’s note in MS 122 in the Zagora 
Library, p. 61: Skouvaras, To nalıdrspo Apuaroikxı, p. 122. 

21. See Argyris Filippidis, I’ewygapla Mepixn, p. 91. 

22. Kallinikos’s note in MS 101 in the Zagora Library, p. 579: Skouvaras, T'o ztaAtó- 
Tego Apuatollxi, pp. 123-4. 
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tant ransoms: a hundred purses for the richer hostages and sixty for the rest. 

Androutsos stayed in the village for a whole week, at the end of which 
time, having looted a Trikeriot ship which dropped anchor in the harbour, he 
made off with his little fleet for Skiathos and the Thermaic Gulf. Before 
leaving, he gave the villagers a time-limit of three weeks in which to pay the 
ransoms; otherwise the hostages would be sold into slavery”. 

This incident illustrates the conflicting attitudes of Androutsos’s contem- 
poraries on Pelion. Whereas the conservative exponents of the “purist” tradi- 
tion deplored it, and the former Patriarch Kallinikos IV (1757), a native of 
Zagora, railed against the “accursed” culprits, the popular muse, impressed 
by the audacious pirate’s levendia, sang his praises and presented him as 
bragging about his exploit: 

“Here’s the famous Androutsos, Androutsos the renowned! The 
King knows me, the whole world knows me, The Trikeriots know 
me too, for Pye- scorched them welll”*. 


As we have seen, Argyris Filippidis too described Androutsos as “a brigand 
chief, but at the same time a contemporary bero”. 

Attempts were made to suppress piracy every now and then, but with no 
satisfactory result. On 24 April 1812, the Dragoman of the Fleet, Konstantinos 
Mavrogenis, gave orders that the inhabitants of the islands of Skopelos, 
Skiathos, Alonisos, Skyros, and Psara, as also the Trikeriots, were to man a 
frigate built by the Skopelots*? with a suitable crew, accompanied by a little 
fleet of two or three caiques, and hund down the pirates who were operating 
in the region”. 

In the aftermath of one of the best organised pirate raids on south-east 


23. Kallinikos’s note, op. cit., pp. 557-9; Skouvaras, op. cit., pp. 128-9. Argyris Filippidis 
describes this raid differently twenty-five years later: “In the time of mangior-Lambros 
[Katsonis], that chief of brigands, that erstwhile hero, Andreitzos, was sent from [his] fleet 
with three ships and with fighting men, and he arrived on Easter Day; and he entered this 
village and wrought great havoc to avenge his brother Mitzanas, who was deceitfully mur- 
dered by his own soldiers". As one can see, here too the concepts of privateering and piracy 
are confused. 

24. See Skouvaras, op. cit., with reference to Passaw. 

25. See N. Inglesis, Ta apuaroilsıa xav o Hows Nixorodgas, vol. I (Athens, 1881) 
pp. 39-41. Eight sailors from Trikeri took part in this operation: see V. Sfyroeras, Ta EA- 
Anvixd llànocuara vov Tovoxixod Xrddov, (Athens, 1968), p. 72. 

26. The Northern Sporades were delivered from the szourge of pirates to a considerable 
extent, but only for a short time, by the Kapudan Pasha's mopping-up operations in 1815- 
16: See the relevant buyurdi of 5 June 1816 in K. Nikodimos, Yzóu»ynua tng vjoov Pa- 
ody, vol. I (Athens, 1862), pp. 52-3 (photocopy reprint by D. N, Karavias, Athens, 1982). 
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Pelion, in October 1814 the elders of Argalasti and Lafko appealed to the 
notables of Trikeri to help them drive out the pirates, who were still tyranni- 
sing Pelion and holding forty-four hostages from the Syki district of Argalasti 
against a ransom of seventy purses”. 

The pirates were led by Nikolas Tselios and a man named Stergios, whose 
surname is unknown. One group consisted of eighty-five men, of whom five 
were killed in the engagements with the locals. Another band of 300 pirates 
arrived in fourteen calques and landed in Damouchari Bay, a haven belonging 
to Mouresi. They were met by groups of armed men from the villages of Milies 
and Lafko, led by Thanasis Basdekis®, 

The Trikeriots suggested that the pirates assaults be repelled by creating 
a diversion from the sea with a “gendarme ship”, which they themselves were 
prepared to provide. The elders of Argalasti and Lafko agreed and asked for 
a “notable man” to be sent to make the necessary arrangements in Lafko, 
which was apparently the headquarters for the operations against the pirates*?, 

As we can see, on rare occasions there was a certain solidarity between 
Trikeri and the neighbouring communities, when it was in their mutual in- 
terest to avert a threat to Pelion's intercommunal equilibrium. 

The frequent pirate raids forced the Trikeriots to improve their defences. 
When Argyris Filippidis visited the village in 1815, he found it surrounded 
by fortifications, which, together with some of the houses, formed a wall 
around the village®®. 

The following year, a naval force of six frigates and eleven other vessels, 
under the command of Topal Pasha, managed to clear the pirates out of the 
northern Sporades for a short time?®?. 


27. À document relating to this incident is reproduced in my study, “Korvotixds Bios 
giç nv Berralonayvnolav”, offprint from Fuort. Ener. ZyoAng N.O.E., IA’, Y' (Thessa- 
loniki, 1967), pp. 75-6; republished op. cit., 16’, y’ (Thessakloniki, 1986), pp. 421-2. 

28. His existence is attested in a founder’s inscription in the wall of an outpost near 
the Volos-Zagora road, dating from 1804: see D. Tsopotos, “H OerraXopayvnota (IINAıov) 
kal TO ppobpiov tov BéAov Kata trv Enawioracıv tou 1821", Gsacadixd Xpomxd, 1 
(1930), p. 26. 

29. Pantazopoulos, “Kotvotixds Bloc”, op. cit. 

.30. “Their houses are many and very close together. And at the edge of the village there 
is a secure enclosure which runs from house to house and is like a fortress”: Argyris Filip- 
pidis, Megixý Tewyeagpla, p. 87. 

31. The pirate fleet of Psara, Kasos, and Karpathos played havoc with the enemy 
during the Struggle. Ships from Hydra and Spetses were also engaged in piracy. We know 
about their activity along general lines, but little was known hitherto about the parallel 
activity of the Trikeriots, who operated separately from, or rather more autonomously than, 
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This somewhat lengthy account of the surrounding area and the various 
side-issues is intended to portray the particular climate in which the Trikeriots 
acted, either positively or negatively, in their quest for solutions to the col- 
lective impasses and personal dilemmas with which they were faced. These 
situations could be described from a conceptual point of view as states of 
intracommunal inertia. 

When the 1821 Revolution broke out, piracy was the scourge of the East 
Mediterranean, and indeed it was then increased by the active participation 
of Greek ships. Piracy was detrimental to the Great Powers commercial in- 
terests in the Mediterranean, and therefore steps had to be taken to deal with 
it. One of the motives behind the Great Powers’ intervention to put an end 
to the hostilities between the Greeks and the Turks was the eradication of 
piracy. This was achieved immediately after Capodistrias had been elected 
Governor of Greece, when a special squadron was set up under the command 
of the former pirate and now Admiral of the Greek Fleet, Andreas Miaoulis. 
He scattered the small pirate fleets which were operating in and around the 
Trikeriots’ living space, and particularly in the waters of the North Sporades, 
which were known at the time as the Diavolonisia or “Devil Islands”. The 
Great Powers dispatched commercial representatives to Greece as soon as 
they had ascertained that Capodistrias’s concerted efforts had ensured free- 
dom of shipping in the dangerous areas”. 

After the uprising in Northern Greece had failed, the revolution which 
broke out in Thessaly and Magnesia in May 1821 was doomed, in the opinion 
of certain Peloponnesian leaders?. Unfortunately, this pessimistic forecast 
was borne out by events. The Turks counteracted in two phases. During the 
first, having easily shashed up the camp to which the Greeks had withdrawn 
at Velestino, Dramalis pounced upon the villages of Pelion and drowned the 
revolution in its own blood. Four shiploads of Trikeriots played a part in this 
phase and collaborated with the people of Limni temporarily to extend the 
Revolution into Euboea. All the villages of Pelion submitted at this time, with 
the exception of four: Argalasti®, Lafko, Promyri, and Trikeri. Even they 


the other naval powers. It seems, however, from unpublished documents at my disposal,’ 
that, particularly during the first two years of the War of Independence, the Trikeriots’ 
activities aroused the protests of the Supreme Court, the regular governing body, that is, 
of Eastern Mainland Greece, which was based on the island of Lithades and thus in the very 
centre of the pirate activities. 

32. Themeli-Katifori, op. cit., p. 201. 

33. Christoforos Perraivos, Azournpuovetuata ITo/suixd, vol. II (Athens, 1836), 
pp. 14-15. 
' 34. A decree issued by Reshid Mehmet Pasha (Kiutahi) on 1 August 1823, granting 
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were eventually forced to bend the knee after the conclusion-of the treaty of 
May 1823 with Reshid Mehmet (Kiutahi) Pasha”. 

After the Revolution had been crushed on Pelion, most of those who had 
escaped slaughter and enslavement sought refuge in Trikeri, while it was still 
free”. . 

As they retreated, the armed revolutionary forces seized Lefokastro, a 
. strategic point on the isthmus between Pelion itself and the Trikeri peninsula, 
and entrenched themselves there. In view of the importance of Thessaly and 
Magnesia for the belligerents, both sides felt the need to settle the situation 
. one way or another. For the Turks this meant capturing the last free bastion, 
Trikeri; while the Greeks felt they had to maintain and reinforce it as a brid- 
gehead for recovering Thessaly. 

One of our basic sources of information about the events of spring 1822 
is Perraivos?”, who took part in the operations at the head of an expeditionary 
force of 200 men in his capacity of Minister for War. Zosimas Esfigmenitis, 
too, published quite a number of ordinances issued by the Regional Govern- 
ment (Areios Pagos), with a view to suppressing piracy by the Trikeriots while 
- the war operations were going on. These data were republished by Giannis 
Kordatos, whose books included and commented on as much archival and 
historiographical material as he was able to collect??. He used the material 
to describe the events of the war and comment on the internal rivalry between 
the leaders of the campaign. Thus, the phenomenon of piracy has not received 
the attention it deserves, with regard either to the factors which nurtured it 
or to its special importance for the Trikeriots as a collectively organised way 
of life. 


an amnesty to Argalasti and its small districts, is to be found in my study, “Kotvortixds Blog”, 
pp. 86-7 and 432-3 respectively. 

35. L Filimon, Aoxíuov Iorog. n.r. EAA. Enavaováosog (1860) 3, pp. 382-3; S. Tri- 
` koupis, /orogla tno EAA. Enavaordoewc, 3rd ed. I (Athens, 1888), pp. 144-5. 
36. "They flocked to Trikeri and, to a certain extent, to the islands nearby" (Skiathos, 
. Skopelos, and Alonisos, writes Filemon, op. cit.,3, p. 382). A report submitted to the Gove- 
rnment on 26 May 1823 by the refugees who had fled to Trikeri complains: “The forces under 
Karatasos, the Greek army, numbers 3.000 men up in Trikeri and they are fed by the Trike- 
riots; whereas we, who have sought refuge here, find ourselves deprived and stripped of all 
we possess". The document is signed by thirty-three notables, including Argyris N. Filippidis, 
from the villages of Pelion which had submitted. See G. Thomas (in collaboration with A. 
K. Damtsas), O IlnAwpsívnz OnAapxnyóc D'eóoync Zopunds (Volos, 1983), pp. 68-71. 

37. See Perraivos, op. cit., pp. 10-27. 

38. Igoundsds (monthly periodical), I (Volos, 1889), pp. 30-2, 52-4, 58-60, 72, 113, 128. 

39. H Enaydoraon rng Oeooalouayınolag cro 1821, (Athens, 1934), and lorogía 
tye Enagyíag Böiov xa: Ayidç (Athens, 1960), pp. 702ff. 
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Legislative measures to curb piracy 


Naturally enough, the speedy suppression of the Revolution on Pelion, 
which brought to heel the three villages (Argalasti, Lafko, and Promyri) 
which had temporarily retained their freedom, disturbed the elected magistra- 
tes of Trikeri, and they submitted a report to the “Supreme Administration” 
on 9 February 1822, to the effect that, having submitted to the Ottomans, the 
Greek co-nationals of these villages (or rather “anti-Greeks”, as they termed 
them) were preparing to attack Trikeri with the enemy. The magistrates also 
observed that the people of Skopelos and Skiathos were supplying the defeated 
villages with wheat, and requested matériel*?. 

In order to prevent supplies reaching the Turkish-held areas, the Regional 
Government ordered a blockade of the Pagasitic Gulf and instructed the 
Trikeriots to patrol not only the Pagasitic Gulf, but also the east Aegean and 
the north of the Gulf of Euboea*!. But instead of helping the situation, this 
measure had the opposite effect, because, in the pretext of effecting a blockade, 
the Trikeriot ships began systematically to violate it. They levied arbitrary 
tariffs of up to 20% on the merchandise being transported and, confusing 
privateering with piracy, proceeded to aseize ships and cargoes, thus creating 
the appropriate conditions for a black market to develop through smuggling. 
The Regional Government made various unavailing efforts to limit the damage 
that was being done; and after three months, it decided to lift the blockade, 
though, again, without any effective result. 

In order to investigate the internal conditions underlying this external 
description of events, in what follows I shall make use of unpublished archival 
material? which was not available to me in 1967 when I wrote my study “Kot- 
votikéc Bloc sig THY Berrakonayvnotav eri Tovpxoxpatias” (Community 
Life in Thessaly and Magnesia during the Ottoman Period). I thus hope to 
be able to complete the global picture I am endeavouring to present. 


40. Apxela rng EdAnvinis HaAwyeveoíac uéyor vc eyxaraordoeux tne Baordelag, I 
(Athens, 1857; republished 1971), p. 414. 

41. On his orders, issued on 12 March 1822, the Trikeriot ships were commanded to 
patrol the Zagora coastline and sequestrate fodder and matériel intended for the villages 
which had submitted to the Turks: see D. Papakonstantinou, “Aaoypapixé KAn. ex Tpi- 
Képov", Oscoadixd Xoovixd, 3 (1932), p. 184. 

42. - 433. - 44. Most of the unpublished documents from which I quote here are from 
papers written by the lawyer Georgios Ganotis, a former student of mine. I am sincerely 
grateful to him, for without his co-operation this study would have been incomplete. 
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The actual circumstances . : MEE 


Let us look, then, at the actual circumstances. In its ordinance of 6 April 
1822, the Regional Government upbraided the Trikeriots because: "under 
the pretext of a blockade their intention is both to discredit the government 
and to strip people of all they possess, without pausing to consider. ....that the 
nation has taken up arms in order to liberate itself from tyranny, not to fall 
into Trikeriot bondage” 

There is an E uud ion for the Trikeriots behaviour. As ‘I have already 
pointed out, it arose out of a confusion of the concepts of piracy, privateering, 
and trade. This is precisely what the Regional Government meant when it 
wrote: 


“Apparently you have not understood the significance of-the bloc- 
kade, which was intended ... to halt the to-ing and fro-ing of suspi- 
cious people, traitors, and also known Christian brethren of your 
own, to rob whom without cause is, aier all, against both laws and 
humanity”, . 


With this document, the Regional Government ordered the Trikeriots to dis- 
patch to its seat in Lithada “immediately, imperatively, and without excuse 
.. all the caïques, with their cargoes, which have been seized during the [three- 
month] period of the blockade”. It also announced the end of the blockade 
‘and threatened them, albeit in vague terms, with severe:sanctions should they 
recommence piratical activities®. | | 
It seems, however, that the Trikeriots piracy had taken on epidemic pro- 
‘portions, with disagreeable consequences. A document issued by the Regional 
Government on 9 April 1822 (to which further reference will be made below) 
clearly reveals the central authority 's consternation at being unable to assert 
its authority*. This time, both the perpetrator and the victims of the piracy 


45. A document issued by the Supreme Court on 15 May 1822, IIgoundsvs, op. cit., pp. 
31-2) reveals that the Trikeriots did not obey this order and had begun seizing ships and 
distributing the plunder before the blockade of the Gulf of Volos was declared. In accordance 
with the “irreversible decision of the Supreme Court, the distribution should have been 
preceded, in the presence of representatives of the Supreme Court, by a pracise sorting out, 
otherwise the plunder is not legitimate”. The Supreme Court therefore ordered that “all the 
caiques (but one) be given to their owners with all their contents entire and untouched”, 
and issued a summons to the five ships captains who had unlawfully seized them.. Those 
called to account were Messrs Konstantinos Kapetanakis, Nikolis Koutbanis, Angelakis, 
Nikolis Blouchakis, and Nikolaras (op. cit., p. 32). 

46. According to an unpublished document of 9 April 1822, written and signed by the 
President of the Supreme Court, Neofytos Metaxas, Bishop of Talantio. 


. I“ 
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are mentioned by name: the culprit is Captain Konstantinos Vriniotis, who 
encountered an armed caïque from Skopelos and seized it. The representative 
of the shippers, who are referred to as master mariners from Limni on 
Euboea*’, turned to the Regional Government and denounced the incident, 
demanding the restitution of both boat and cargo. | 

This document clearly reflects the utter inability of the Regional Govern- 
ment of Eastern Mainland Greece to enforce law and order in its own area 
of jurisdiction. The conflict between practice (piracy) and law (the blockade), 
was unquestionably won by the time-honoured net-work of piracy, privatee- 
ring, and smuggling, which the Trikeriots practised at their leisure in the full 
conviction that they were not breaking the law*. It was a question not of 
isolated incidents, but of the whole community’s systematic, collective practice 
of piracy as an “apparently lawful” way of life. 


Collective impasses 


In the course of this discussion, we shall shortly encounter an instance 
in which, in a proven case of piracy, the delegates of Trikeri refused to issue 
the relevant certification which would set in train the process of compensation. 

The document issued on 9 April 1822 makes more serious accusations, 
no longer against individuals but against the collective leadership, which, 
heedless of protests and ordinances, covered up their activities and merely 
issued threats of future sanctions. Quite clearly, the Trikeriots had established 
their own parastate, scorning the ordinances issued by the local authority*?. 

The second stage of the war operations around Trikeri is described by 
Perraivos in his War Memoirs??. When Kiutahi launched his campaign against 


47. Merchant shipowners, probably from Limni on Euboea. 

48. Needless to say, this was not the first time local people had shown themselves un- 
prepared to comprehend and accept the new modes of conduct which were evolving just out- 
side their immediate sphere. One of a number of similar examples was the behaviour of the 
people of Mani, which had much in common with that of the Trikeriots. 
` A 49. The document was written and signed by the President of the Supreme Court, Neo- 
fytos Metaxas, Bishop of Talantio, and describes, from the government's point of view, the 
situation brought about by the Trikeriots' conduct: “We have issued you with so many 
injunctions which you have not obeyed; please know that, by the universally praised God 
of the Trinity, many people shall disappear from your village, and many of those who are 
considered honourable shall be sentenced to prison and compensation by the Government, 
and if you continue to behave like children and your only guiding thought be rapine and 
injustice, you know full well that soon, to be brief, disaster shall fall and the cunning and 
wicked shall be wiped out and receive the opprobrium of the whole Greek nation". : 

50. Op. cit. 


~ 
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Thessaly and Magnesia in May 1823, the Trikeriots placed the defence.of their 
area in the hands of a mercenary force of 2.000 men led by Karatasos and other 
Macedonian chieftains: The crushing of the uprising on Euboea foreshadowed 
the failure of the Revolution on Pelion, where, after a number of successes, 
the fighters found themselves facing urgent problems in obtaining Süppes 
of food and. matériel". 

In order to liberate members of his family whom Kiutahi was holding 
hostage, Karatasos offered a conditional surrender??. He left the “wretched 
Trikeriots" to their fate and, having first extorted 40.000 piastres from them 
under various pretexts, he then moved on with his supporters to Skiathos, 
where he continued his marauding®®. Under these circumstances, the Trikeriots 
were forced to “bend the knee", and the Turks took Trikeri in August 1823 
and appointed Tahir Konitsa garrison commander there. 


51. Op. cit. 

52. A. Orlandos gives the terms of the surrender in Navrıxd, vol. I (Athens, 1869), 
pp. 374-5: a. the Turks must leave the villages of Thessaly and Magnesia; b. the families 
of Karatasos and Gatzos, who are being held hostage, must be freed within twenty-one days; 
c. Trikeri must be placed under Turkish protection; d. the region's armatolikia should be 
allocated to Mitros Basdekis (Pelion), Yannis Velentzas (Almyros), Mitros Liakopoulos 
(Ayia and Rapsani), and Karatasos (Euboea). It is doubtful whether, or how far, these terms 
were honoured. In a report to the Government on 15 November 1823 (ie. three months 
later), K. Nikodimos of Psara (op. cit., pp. 305-6) writes: “Trikeri, having long since unlaw- 
fully submitted to the enemy, has received almost 300 [Turkish] soldiers and is expecting many 
more from Larisa". They rejected the proposal that the Psarians should take them by ship 
to other areas of their choice; which refusal compelled the Council of Psara to order its ships 
captains "to seize all their ships, as also those of the coast of the subjugated areas, in order 
to deprive them of all means of submitting". Perraivos, who failed to prevent Karatasos from 
surrendering and does not mention that a Turkish garrison was stationed at Trikeri, relates 
(op. cit., p. 21) that the main purpose of the surrender — the release of the hostages — was not 
achieved. He adds that Karatasos "without ever benefiting from the promises and from the 
hopes he had been nurturing for seven years in Nafplio, abandoned the unfortunate Trike- 
riots without any armed protection". They, despairing “of being able to avoid any prospec- 
tive inevitable raid by the Ottomans", submitted in 1823 "and are still [in 1836] Ottoman 
subjects". A further example of the crucial role played by the personal dilemmas which their 
collective impasses caused the Trikeriots. 

53. Perraivos, who condemns Karatasos (op. cit., pp. 21-2) for his conduct “as an enemy 
of his own repute and of the common interest", acknowledges “on the other hand" that. “he 
is valiant and esteemed in the art of war" and that his conduct was due "to the despair and 
indigence which provoked his supporters to all sorts of irregular behaviour". See G. Chio- 
nidis, «Zxsótaoua msp{ tov Tepo-Kapatacov Kat trjg otxoyevelag tou», Maxedovixd, 9 
(1969), pp. 300f.; K. Liapis, «O yepo-Kapatacog am 9sccaXoyuayvnoia», Agyelor Osoca- 
Andy Meierdv, IV (Volos, 1976), pp. 39-64. 
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Having abandoned Pelion and fled to the larger islands, the unruly mobs 
of Thessalian and Macedonian irregulars proceeded to make life hell for the 
inhabitants of the North Aegean islands and coastline. While the indigenous 
population shut themselves up in the fortresses, the occupiers ravaged the 
countryside. The sense of insecurity inspired by the central government's 
inability to protect them was so overwhelming that, not knowing what else 
to do, the people of Skopelos asked the Committee Acting for the Governor 
to allot them “a small piece of Greek land to which they could transfer their 
hapless and miserable families”’*, 

“Having doubts about their own safety”, in August 1823 the people of 
Skiathos sought the protection of the Kapudan Pasha, Topal, “accepted a 
governor in the fortress, and at the same time begged the Admiral to rid them 
of a number of criminal elements in the Greek Administration who had un- 
lawfully seized their village beside the harbour and taken the produce of their 
fields”®®. Another “Olympic” chieftain, K. Doumbiotis, at the head of 200 
of his supporters, had taken over the village of Glossa on Skopelos, where 
he was comporting himself like a king and arbitrarily levying harbour dues 
on the island®®. 

` The piracy of the Thessalian and Macedonian irregulars brought about 
the same situation — disruption of the official state and imposition of a pirati- 
cal parastate — in other North Aegean islands too, such as Skyros, Thasos, 
and Imbros. Despite their compulsory annual contribution of 250.000 and 
500.000 piastres respectively, the inhabitants of the latter two islands were 


54. In a detailed report to the War Ministry dated 20 July 1823, Karatasos tragically des- 
cribes‘the dramatic pass to which his men had come: without pay, food, or water, they were 
compelled to protect a place which it was not in their interests to protect and where the ene- 
mies stratagems were carried out by the local people themselves, who had submitted to the 
Turks. This was written. three weeks before Karatasos himself surrendered to the enemy 
and’ abandoned his comrades-in-arms to their fate (see Perraivos, op. cit., Il, pp. 15-19; S. 
Trikoupis, op. cit., IL, pp. 36-7). 

54a. General State Archives of the War Ministry, file 96, doc. dated 8 July 1827: Theme- 
liKatifori, op. cit., p. 31. 

55. Perraivos, op. cit., pp. 87f., who goes on to describe how the island's occupation by 
the Turks was avoided. 

56. General State Archives of the Maritime Court, file 84, decision of 15 June 1828, 
and General State Archives of the General Secretariat, Themeli-Katifori, op. cit., pp. 28-9. On 
the basis of the sources. T. Stamatopoulos describes the predatory conduct of Doumbiotis, 
whom the Supreme Court had appointed commander of Euboea instead of Odysseas An- 
droutsos: O sowreginds aydrag xará tny Exavdoracw vov 1821, IL (Athens, 1964), pp. 109- 
"22. Concerning the Supreme Court’s hostility towards Androutsos and its consequent machi- 
nations, see op. cit., pp. 40-5, 53-7, 88-95, 
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obliged to engage forces of Turkish mercenaries to protect them?". 

This, then, was the situation prevailing in and around Trikeri when the 
third phase of war operations broke out in the region in November 1827. 

The Committee Acting for the Governor had for some time been planning 
to establish a diversionary bridgehead somewhere in Thessaly and Magnesia®, 
using a force of 4.000 men led by the Thessalian and Macedonian chieftains??. 
The latter had been making preparations since the previous May for a raid 
on Thessaly’. The operation was never carried out, however, for in September 
1827 Trikeri was again attacked, this time by Greeks. À naval squadron under 
Captain Andreas Kefalas, which also included an expeditionary force led by 
Adam Doukas and N. Kriezotis, was ordered to attempt a landing on Euboea. 
But, instead of putting their men ashore on Euboea, the leaders "dropped an- 
chor at Kotes [Trikeri's harbour], where the officers and men disembarked” 
and set off for nearby Trikeri, as K. Nikodimos recounts. They engaged with 
the Turks, but were repulsed. We shall see farther on who actually defended 
Trikeri. À few days later, Kriezotis made a surprise attack and this time was 
successful: "Invading one evening [in September 1827] the shore of Trikeri's 
harbour [i.e. Ayia Kyriaki], he captured the canon emplacement and the 
magazines and summoned the ships of his little fleet into the harbour of Ayıa 
Kyriaki to receive the booty ... They then returned to Kottes, where the force 
that was besieging Trikeri was stationed, and moored there"?! 

The Turks had apparently kept the promise they had made after the 
capitulation of August 1823 and had not established a garrison of their own 
at Trikeri, but simply appointed Tahir Konitsa garrison commander. This 
is evident from an unpublished document issued, in Greek, by the Vizier of 
Ioannina on 23 February 1828 and sent to a notable of Trikeri named 
Anagnostis Hadzi Nikolas®*. Having saluted Hadzi Nikolas, the vizier informs 
him that, in recognition of his loyalty and personal bravery in leading his 


57. Themeli-Katifori, op. cit., p. 29. 

58. General State Archives of the Committee Acting for the Governor, file 240, doc. 
dated 11 September 1827: see G. Thomas - A. Damtsas, O IInArogeleng Onhagynyós Tibo- 
yns Zogundg (1788-1856) (Volos, 1983), p. 170. 

59. General State Archives, Mavrokordatos Archive, file 13, No 3771: Themeli-Kati- 
fori, op. cit., pp. 29-30. 

60.-61. Karatasos, Gatzos, Doumbiotis, Liakopoulos, Binos, Kalamideoi, Zorbas, Ve- 
lentzas, et al., op. cıt. 

62. Thıs is doc. No 96 in the small but important collection which was kept, before the 
earthquake, in the Almyros Museum. I photographed some of the documents when I was 
collecting archive material for my study Koiworixóc Blog siç vt» Yerralouayenolar before 
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fellow villagers against the “rebels”, his name is to be inscribed in a roll of 
“outstanding pojas” and he is to be exempted from all taxes, including the 
capitation®, 

This document is of sbecial interest in the context of this study in that it 
indicates that, after the capitulation of August 1823, the people of Trikeri 
exploited to the hilt whatever scope for autonomy remained to them and, 
under the leadership of Anagnostis Hadzi Nikolas, took the initiative effecti- 
vely to resist the assaults of the Thessalian and Macedonian marauders. 

Once again, however, the price was a heavy one, for during the raiders’ 
landing operation, the Trıkeriot fleet of sixty boats was almost entirely des- 
troyed**, This vital blow shattered Trikeri’s marine at a time of reconstruction 
when, as we shall see, efforts were being made to modernise it as a merchant 
fleet. It was a blow from which Trikeri could not recover, and, naturally, hel- 
ped to cut the village off completely from the surrounding region, for its 
scope was now drastically reduced at a time when the marines of other mari- 
time centres were taking advantage of the new circumstances which arose 
after the end of the war with Turkey$5. 

The document deserves our attention for another reason too. It was 
issued by the Vizier of Ioannina, who was thus interfering in the Kapudan 
Pasha's sphere of jurisdiction“, Essentially, Trikeri was removed from the 


63. Some of the Turkish words can be translated only approximately. See E. Bogas, 
Tovgsuxécz Aé£eic os nalıdrega elAnvind xelusva (Athens, 1958): Hair douajides = "beloved 
congratulators" in the sense of “loyal subjects”; senedi, sadokat, qalfeti = “zeal manifested 
in the fulfilment of the terms of allegiance" (the reference here is to the declaration of alle- 
giance to Kiutahi); reayaliki = "loyal conduct on the part of the subjects". I have not been 
able to ascertain the meaning of the word poja; it may denote a category or catalogue of 
favoured individuals. 

64. According to information provided by N. Magnis, ITeoujynoic ý Tonoypapla tns 
Oeccallag xa: Yerraluchs Mayrnotas (Athens, 1866), pp. 76-7, which appears to be an 
accurate reflection of the facts. 

` 65. The laws prohibiting the export of grain favoured the growth of smuggling. The 
region of Volos and Trikeri was one of the main markets for grain and it throve as long as 
the Greeks had the monopoly on its distribution during the Napoleonic Wars. From the 
second decade of the nineteenth century, when freedom of movement was restored 1n the 
Mediterranean and piracy reduced, all the maritime centres which had grown rich from the 
grain trade took a nose-dive. See G. V. Leon (Leondaritis), “EAAnvixt) Bunopía xai Nav- 
tua (1453-1850)”, ETE (Athens, 1972), p. 32; republished by EMNE - Mvnuov (Athens, 
1981), pp. 33f. 

66. In his book @eccoadla (Athens, 1820), written just a year before Thessaly was incor- 
porated, N. Georgiadis summarises the information given by his predecessors and notes that 
Trikeri “numbers in the reglon of 2.000 inhabitants, who, being without cultivable land, earn 
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has of the Kapudan Pasha and became part of the sanjak of Ioannina, before 
being brought, together with the other villages of Pelion, under the unified, 
administration of the Kaimakam of Volos. It was a foretaste of the policy 
of centralisation which was brought to completion in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century with the passing of the Law concerning Vilayets in 18569". 


Mixed impasses 


Apart from collective impasses, the people of Trikeri also found themsel- 
ves faced with other problems, which one might well describe as “mixed” im- 
passes, since they were both personal and collective ın character. They arose 
when the elected delegates were obliged each year to select a certain number 
of seamen (mellachides) to serve in the “invincible imperial fleet”. The process 
of selection was a problem not only for the community’s official representati- 
ves, who necessarily incurred the displeasure both of the men they selected 
and of the men’s families. When the selected men deserted, the repercussions 
were both personal and collective, for the whole community was jointly and 
severally bound to pay the Turkish authorities these individuals taxes within 
the stipulated time, either in cash or in kind. In these cases, the deserters’ 
property was put up for public auction, which was a further source of friction 
and dysfunction on both an individual and a collective level. One such case 
is the subject of a decision issued by the village of Trikeri on 23 August 1811. 

On the order of the Kapudan Pasha, the whole community, both young 
and old, decided to auction the property of some of its members who had re- 
fused to enter the service of the fleet as daifas (crew). If the money raised by 
the auction did not cover the sum which the Kapudan Pasha’s representative 
had fixed as being payable in lieu of service, the shortfall would be made up 
by the members of the community, who were jointly and severally liable for 
its payment. Should some member of the community not comply with the 


decision, “all pledged to turn against him in a body and sell off his effects 
also”#, 


their living for the most part from sponge fishing, which they pursue by means of the modern 
fishing devices which the French call scaphandres. They also have some small boats, with 
which they coast between the ports of Pelion and those of Asia Minor” (op. cit., p: 169). 

67. See my study «H Kotvorich dixatotatla ot Maredovia. Kparixés rupeuft- 
c£ Kat VOBEDOELE», in the proceedings of the Symposium H é1ayporixh nogela vov Kor- 
voriouod ovy Maxsóovía, published by the Thessaloniki Historical Centre (Thessaloniki, 
1991), pp. 433-73. 

68. See my study "Koivottkóc Bloc", Erxuav. Ener. Dy. NOE, IO', y’ (1986), pp. 426-7 
(unpublished document of 25-Feb. 1817, No 10, cols 10-11). 
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Similar impasses faced the community elders bidden to collect the lump 
sum known as the maktu; once again the burden was shared out amongst the 
whole community, and they were forced to auction the property of any who 
did not pay. 

As has already been mentioned, the fact that the Turkish authorities 
assigned the collection of the maktu to the community’s elected representatives 
reduced the cohesion of the community as a whole, on account of the elders’ 
increased jurisdiction in the exercise of their authority. 

The foregoing discussion reveals the full extent of the collective impasses 
which the Trikeriots had to face during the various stages of their life as a 
community, and which were provoked by external factors. Their fleet was 
destroyed before it had had time to develop, their area was ravaged, their 
numbers were decimated, their incorporation into the modern Greek State 
was frustrated, and their forcible inclusion within the Turkish sphere of 
influence brought about decline and stagnation®*. More specifically: 

The destruction of Trikeri’s fleet in November 1827, the curbing of piracy 
during Capodistrias’s time, and the gradual supersession of sail by steam all 
combined to check the originally rapid development of Trikeri’s merchant 
marine; for once it had lost its monopoly on the transport of grain from Volos 
to Constantinople it had no chance of survival. Because of all this, the Trike- 
riots were unable to continue the process of modernising Trikeri and turning 
it into a merchant marine entrepot, which, as we have seen, at one stage in 
their lives they were trying to do. These impasses forced them to restrict them- 
selves to their original bread-winning occupations of seafaring (as simple 
sailors rather than shipowners) and sponge and octopus fishing’®. 


Procedural issues 


In the pre-revolutionary period, the secondary centres of power, as were 
the communities in the context of the jurisdiction they exercised by order 
and tolerance of the Turkish authorities, developed a flexible procedural 
system for resolving differences in accordance with written and unwritten 
rules of popular law. Disputes relating to family law and hereditary rights, 
however, were under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Church. 

The local councils of elders wielded whatever authority was connected 
with agronomical competence, particularly that relating to the proper func- 


kad 


_ 69. See n. 66 above. 
70. See V. Sfyroeras, O: öguyovadvor vov orélou (Athens, 1965), pp. 66f. 
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tioning of the machinery of tax collection. They also resolved any differences 
which did not fall within ‘the exclusive (penal) or parallel (transfer of land 
ownership) jurisdiction of the Turkish religious courts. They also re-examined 
those decisions which were referred back to them by the Dragoman of the 
Fleet, who functioned on a secondary level as a valve for resolving the conflicts 
between Ottoman and popular law”!. 

The general precepts of arbitration and equity played a constructive part 
in the procedural sphere, given that, in the context of the community members 
collective conduct, which was based on the general precepts of solidarity and 
common interest, they provided the most effective means of smoothing out 
the trouble caused by protracted litigation. The latter was avoided, because it 
gave the officials of the external (i.e. the Ottoman) legal system an excuse to 
intervéne, which entailed a further economic burden both for the individuals 
concerned and for the: community?*. 

Alt the same, the competence of the organs of justice, which functioned 
either side by side or in succession, was fluid, for each legal system infiltrated 
the inert areas of the other in an effort to gain partial or total ascendancy. 

The choice between internal and external jurisdiction was unquestionably 
one of the most excruciating dilemmas the raya had to face, particularly when 
his own interests were better and quicker served by a settlement under Ottoman 
law. In this case, however, Greek popular law had two effective means of 
disuation and self-defence: the litigant lost his membership of the com- 
munity’? and suffered religious excommunication. This latter “knife of the 
Church""* remained hanging over the renegade's head and, by virtue of its 
correlation with the religious factor (faith — fatherland), effectively intensi- 
fied the psychological strain of his dilemma. 


71. See my studies, «O Kanodiotpias kat o Kotv@vixonoAitiKés zAovpaliouóe TNG 
groxtic tow, Eruor. Ener. £y. NOE, IG', y’ (Thessaloniki, 1986), sp. 230ff., and «O EAAn- 
vikog Korotiouóc ku EAAnvixh Koivorikh IIapáSoon», op. cit., pp. 579-614. 

72. See above. 

73. 'The report contains no information about either the cargo or the reasons why the 
1.015 piastres were paid. I presume that the sum was paid as duty, for we know that the 
Trikeriots used the blockade as a pretext for imposing arbitrary duties of up to 20% of the 
value of the cargo. 
` 74. The wordirig of the report:to the effect that “the merchants obstructed [the ship's 
departure] without answering to the court” suggests two possibilities: a. The court issued a 
decision, but the delegates would not allow it to be implemented; b. In an attempt to take 
in hand the hearing of the dispute, the court addressed itself to the delegates, who turned a 
deaf ear. It seems likely that, in their capacity of magistrates, the delegates were simply being 
obstructive, 
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At this point, one might say that the general precepts of solidarity and 
common interest were diverted from the endogenous, or internal, to the 
exogenous, or external, legal system, insofar as the similarity or identity of 
the two systems acted as a differentiating factor on individual and collective 
conduct. 

With the outbreak of the Revolution, what might previously have been 
described as a rather dubious equilibrium, which had been achieved through 
the exercise of jurisdiction by the pluralistic centres of power operating side 
by side or in succession (the Ottoman State, the Church, and the Com- 
munities), was upset, and highhandedness replaced the delicate balance which 
had been maintained by the general precepts of arbitration and conciliation. 

The uncertain situation to which the Revolution gave rise in the field 
of local self-administration was still at a crucial experimental stage. It was 
being further complicated by an emerging tendency towards the formation 
of a federal form of government as an intermediary stage on the way to the 
establishment of a centralised state. The locel community administrations 
were not prepared to relinquish jurisdictional powers which they had fought 
hard to obtain and hand them over to centres of power which had not yet 
proved themselves, or were not functioning properly, or did not serve local 
collective interests. 

We have already seen the results of the fruitless efforts of the Regional 
Government of Eastern Mainland Greece to bring pirate activity in its area 
under control. On 21 July 1822, a shipowner named Nikolaos Dimou sub- 
mitted a report to the above-mentioned Government, which enables us to 
assess the reaction of the merchant seamen who were suffering the consequen- 
ces of the Trikeriots high-handed conduct. This unpublished document vividly 
portrays the frustration aroused by the lack of legal protection in the region; 
a region, moreover, which was only a few miles away from the administrative 
centre of Eastern Mainland Greece. See above, Notes 73-74. 

In November 1821, the Constitutional Act of the Regional Government 
of Eastern Mainland Greece had made provision for the administration of 
justice and had set up three courts for the purpose: 

i. A local tribunal consisting of one or two members elected from amongst 
the villagers, their competence on a par with that of the notables’. In other 
words, the communities’ judicial autonomy was recognised at the level of 
primary jurisdiction; 


75. Sect. II, chap. III, $8 X: II. Kyriakopoulos, Ta Zvrráyuava tys EAAdóoc (Athens, 
1960), p. 651, 
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ii. A General District Tribunal with five members": 

iii. The Supreme Court of the Areios Pagos with seven members”. 

From Nikolaos Dimou’s report, we learn that a ship’s captain named 
Andreas Popovich had appealed in good time to the local tribunal, the coun- 
cil of elders, but that the latter, without putting in a plea of incompetence, 
detained the ship for a whole month, together with 1,015 piastres which had 
been paid. 

In view of the Trikeri delegates’ obstructive attitude to the issue, and 
having realised that the Supreme Court could not effectively intervene and 
that he himself could not have recourse to the non-existent District Tribunal, 
Popovich sought justice from the National Assembly and the Naval Ministry. 
We do not khow the eventual outcome of this affair. However, the document 
of 21 July 1822 shows on the one hand the suspect conduct of the local tribunal 
and on the other a lack of judicial protection from high-handedness. Knowing 
that the Areios Pagos, the highest administrative and judicial authority in 
Eastern Greece, was unable to enforce compliance with its own stipulations, 
one can appreciate the circumstances which fuelled the uncontrolled practice 
of piracy in the area. 

One might perhaps argue that this case was an exceptional one; but we 
know that, despite the threats and imprecations the Areios Pagos hurled at 
the pirates and smugglers, it was in no position to impose sanctions or, con- 
sequently, to maintain law and order. This situation created wide-ranging 
insecurity and dilemmas, which were intensified by the choices enforced by 
collective impasses. 


Internal inertia 


The external provocations which gave rise to the impasses described 
above functioned on three levels, relating to the space, the time, and the manner 
in which collective life was organised. We have already looked at some special 
cases. These mutable circumstances were characterised to a considerable 
extent by the identification of the collective impasses with the personal dilem- 
mas, to the point where Trikeri was set apart from the-other mountain and 
lowland villages of Thessaly and Magnesia not only by its geographical posi- 
tion and its maritime character (space), but also by other factors relating to the 


76. Sect. IL, chap. III, 8 IX, op. cit., p. 651. 
TT. Sect. II, chaps HUE, 88 I-VI, op. cit., pp. 645, 651. 
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time and the manner in which collective life was organised”. 

If, in the course of this in-depth investigation of the Trikeri phenomenon, 
we ignore the parameters of space and time, we risk misinterpreting the result, 
which focuses on the manner in which collective conduct was regulated, and 
arriving at one-sided conclusions. These may, individually, seem correct, but 
basically they will not have been fully examined and therefore will not be a 
true reflection of the historical reality prevailing in that place and at that time. 

Taking this as our basis, then, let us try to examine in a uniform light 
— for essentially we are talking about interwoven and overlapping situa- 
tions — the separate consequences of collective impasses and personal dilem- 
mas as they were manifested in Trikeri. In each case, our in-depth investiga- 
tion will focus on the space, the time, and finally the manner in which these 
consequences were dealt with. An examination of each of these parameters 
not only does not exclude, but on the contrary demands, a parallel com- 
parative evaluation of the others. 


Space 


Although geographically Trikeri was in the region of Thessaly and 
Magnesia, it was administratively, economically, and ecclesiastically cut off 
from it. 

i. It was part of the sanjak of the Kapudan Pasha of the time’®; 


78. “The Trikeriots are very different from the villages of Thessaly and Magnesia. They 
have a philanthropic tendency (they give asylum to the persecuted) and they would rather 
die than hand over one who had fled to their village with a grievance. This is why they some- 
times suffer considerable detriment at the hands of their neighbours. Indeed, they cannot 
produce their own bread and must bring it in from outside; wherefore their neighbours 
frequently refuse to supply them". See Argyris Filippidis, Mepuxn T'eoryoagla, pp. 90-1. 

79. My friend and colleague Vasilis Dimitriadis has been kind enough to assist me in 
my research by translating any of the Trikeriot dccuments I have collected which are in 
Turkish Arabic script. These documents provide valuable information about Trikeri’s oc- 
casional subjugation to the various centres of power. According to a buyurdi of 1822 issued 
by the Kapudan Pasha Gaili, Trikeri (known as Bilbidce) belonged to the Aas of the Kapudan 
Pasha from 1743 onwards (see my Study “K.owvorixög Blog”, Emot, Enst. Zy. NOE, 18’, y', 
p. 375). In 1723 it had belonged to the kaza of Iskendez (Skiathos), which was part of the 
administrative district of Cataltza (Farsala). The buyurdi quoted above reveals that in 1828 
Trikeri was under the jurisdiction of the Vizier of Ioannina, in 1857 of the Royal Naval Port, 
and in 1871, of the sanjak of Trikala in the vilayet of Epirus and Thessaly with Ioannina as its 
capital [see also D. Nikolaidis, O0cpavixol xwôixec (Constantinople, 1869), p. 90]. It was 
common for one area to come under the jurisdiction of various centres of power at the same 
time in the Turkish administrative system (see my study, “Kotvotixés Bloc”, op. cit., p. 385), 
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ii. It was outside the authority of the Archbishop of Dimitrias, because 
it was an exarchate of the Ecumenical Patriarchate??; 
iii. It was outside the federal community system of the other Pelion vil- 
lages and did not take part in their collective démarches". 
It would be.no exaggeration, then, to say that Trikeri developed in isola- 


80. “Trikeri is not under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Metropolitan of Dimitrias, 
but a patriarchal exarchate, its exarch elected by the inhabitants and approved by the 
Patriarch. It pays the Patriarchate one hundred piastres annually in token of canonical 
allegiance”. See Dorotheos Scholarios, ex Metropolitan of Larissa, 'Egya xa: Huégai 
(Athens, 1877), p. 217; Chrysostomos Themelis, «Iotopıkal ogAf6ec tnc Iepác Mntporó- 
Asoc Anpntpitdoc: DIarpiapxıctı EEapxía Tpixtpaw, ExxAnola, XLI (1964), pp. 528-9 
(Communication Presbyter K. Kallianos); See also G. Rallis and M. Potlis, Ztyrayua vov 
Delay xai póry xavérwy, 5 (1855), pp. 110 and 579-86, incl. examples of the relevant letters. 

The appointment of a patriarchal exarch was an age-old ecclesiastical custom, some- 
what similar to that of bestowing the title of exarch upon the administrators of distant parts 
of the Byzantine Empire (such as Ravenna or Africa). Consequently, it was connected with 
the concept of administrative autonomy, which appertained to Trikeri. Ápart from that of 
Trikeri, Themelis (op. cit., 585-6) mentions a further nine exarchates, which were abolished 
in 1863. Patriarchal exarchs of Trikeri are mentioned in contemporary chronicles and official 
documents: i. Oeconomos Dimitrios Orfanos 1825; 1831: Patriarchal decision of 6 May 
by the Ecumenical Patriarch Constantine I of Sinai (see Themelis, op. cit., p. 584); ii. Papa- 
konstantinos, Oeconomos and Exarch of Trikeri (23 August 1857); iii. Priest-monk Neofytos, 
who signs documents written by himself as leroneofytos (15 August 1860-15 February 
1868); iv. Oeconomos kyr Konstantinos, delegate and Exarch of the Patriarchal Exarchy, 
who, according to a letter written by the Ecumenical Patriarch Joachim, was appointed on 
29 May 1881 "in accordance with the age-old ecclesiastical order". Patriarchal documents 
of 23 January 1865 and 27 June 1869 indicate that this order had been disturbed by the com- 
munity of Trikeri's temporary subjugation to "the spiritual jurisdiction" of the Metropolitan 
of Dimitrias Grigorios, who had probably taken active steps to secure it. The Trikeriots 
protested repeatedly, expressing their "extreme displeasure and sorrow" and asking to be 
"restored to their former, original situation according to the previously issued ecclesiastical 
letters and the high royal privileges especially proclaimed for their native village". 

Themeli (op. cit., pp. 586-8) reports that the Exarchy of Trikeri was amalgamated with the 
see of Dimitrias in the time of Dorotheos Scholarios (1858-70) and that the institution of 
the patriarchal exarchates was abolished by two patriarchal letters issued by Patriarch 
Joachim II in May 1863. However, the evidence presented here indicates that the Exarchy 
of Trikeri continued to subsist irregularly at least until 29 May 1881, when “the Reverend 
Oeconomos kyr Konstantinos was appointed, by a letter of the Ecumenical Patriarch Joa- 
chim, delegate and Exarch of our Exarchy of Trikeri". Special research is therefore required 
to clarify the sources which contradict each other. 

81. Trikeri played no part in the reportes submitted to the Turkish authorities by the 
federally organised communities of Pelion. This is attested by, inter alia, an unpublished 
joint application by twenty-nine villages of the kaza of Volos to the Vizier of Ioannina (?), 
in which Trikeri does not appear (Communication of D. Sapounas). 
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tion from the secondary communal centres of power on Pelion, in a neutral 
or minimally friendly environment. It was thus compelled to close in on itself, 
and this took the form of introversion and conservatism on the part of the 
women, and extroversion and progressiveness on the part of the men. 

iv. In contrast to the rest of the communities of Thessaly and Magnesia, 
since it did not have sufficient agricultural land for its own needs, Trikeri 
does not seem to have passed to the same extent through the stage of change- 
over from farming and stock-breeding to an economic system based on com- 
merce and craft industry. Its exclusive orientation towards the sea limited 
its ability to draw supplementary revenue from agriculture and stock-breeding; 
nor did the Trikeriots show any activity in the sphere of handicrafts nor any 
tendency to emigrate, as did the other villagers of Pelion. 

Trikeri’s economic autarky and autonomy were based on the sea. Des- 
criptions offered by travellers and geographers in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century enable us to reconstruct the three basic stages of its develop- 
ment: from fishermen and pirates, the Trikeriots evolved into pirates and 
smugglers, and finally became shipowners and merchants. They continued to 
equate trade with smuggling and piracy, however, for the great wealth they 
had acquired by the beginning of the nineteenth century was due to “their 
[Hlicit] trading adventure and their various traffic”®?. 

Although we have no direct written sources, if me bear in mind the fact 
that the sponge-fishers were definitely organised into a guild, we may safely 
conclude that in the related sphere of shipping the sailors were partners in the 
enterprise and had a share in the profits. 

N. Magnis’s statement to the effect that “this large village controls ap- 
proximately one [square] mile of surrounding land”®® may be an exaggera- 
tion, but it is not far from the truth. He did not take into account the three 
tiny islands of Palaia Trikeri, Alata, and Prasouda, on which the Trikeriots 
maintained olive groves; but the harvest from these apparently only just met 
the needs of the vıllagers themselves In any case, cultivable land was limited, 
and this is why the geographers do not mention any of the products of agri- 
culture or craft industry produced and exported by the other villages of Pelion: 
olives, oil, fruit, silk, wine, clothing (chiefly capes), and leather. But nor was 
Trikeri self-sufficient in basic foodstuffs such as grain. 


82. See H. Holland, Travels in the Ionian Isles, Albania, Thessaly, Macedonia during 
the Years 1812 and 1813; Greek translation by G. Karavelis, with a foreword by Tasos 
Vournas, Tagi: orn Maxsdovla xat Gecoadla (1812-1813), Tolidis Bros (Athens, 1989), 
p. 233, 


83. soupynow  Tonoygapla tng Yerralns Mayrnolag, p. 77. 
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A firman of 1868%, one of the last official sources prior to the annexation 
of Thessaly, gives a vivid picture of the situation in Trikeri at that time: “Since 
the inhabitants of the above-mentioned island, being few in number, are 
unable to engage in agriculture and their means of revenue are restricted to 
rowing and shipping, therefore, according to the Nizam [régime], no excise 
shall be levied upon clothing and victuals transported from areas belonging 
to the kaza [Volos] for [the villagers’] own use”. 

The firman makes no mention of stock-breeding, evidently because it 
was not considered a significant source of state revenue. All the same, a bu- 
yurdi of 1807 gives some interesting information®. In connection with the 
sheep-tax, in that year the Trikeriots had to pay the sum of 840 piastres (a 
reduction of 20%), in lieu of the 210 sheep which were their share of the total 
of 7.000 sheep to be paid by the sanjak of the Kapudan Pasha. Bearing in mind 
that this tax in fact amounted to 10% of the actual number of sheep, we can 
estimate that Trikeri was supplementing its economy with stock-breeding 
and possessed 2.100 sheep. 


Time 


By the last quarter of the eighteenth century, the community’s structure 
and social stratification were complete. The authors of the Modern Geography 


give a laconic description of the community in this second stage of its develop- 
met?9: 


“Trikeri is situated upon an arid hill almost bare of large trees and 
waterless; there are approximately 300 ‚houses, and some 1200 in- 
habitants. Having no cultivable land, the Trikeriots all make their 
living from the sea: the members of the first and second classes own 
caiques and do business in the town; those of the third class dive 
for sponges and catch octopus. They are organised ànd many of 
them are wealthy. I hear lately that they have also built ships. They 
are all therefore seafarers, except for the women and children. Last 
Easter the brigands who were in the Mediterranean raided Trikeri". 


84. It survives in translation and is addressed to the Moutasherif of Trikala, Tanip 
Pasha, the Kaımakam Bey Zahir Pasha, naipidas, muftis, and other members of the Council 
and was issued on the tenth day of the month of Rejep in the year 1285 (1868) (Communica- 
tion G. Ganotis). 

85. It was issued by the Gazi Seyidi Ali Pasha, Vizier and Kapudan Pasha, in December 
1807 (translated by Prof. Vasilis Dimitriadis). 

86. Op. cit., p. 188. 
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Twenty years after this second stage in its development, the community 
of Trikeri boasted a fleet of thirty ships and fifty small caiques. 

The third stage, which was Trikeri’s heyday, is described in 1815 by 
Argyris Filippidis, who looks back briefly over the village’s past: 


“Forty years ago [1775], the Trikeriots were unknown in other 
places, because they had no ships nor large caiques and undertook 
their voyages mostly by the power of oars, and this is why they were 
not so well known. Now, however, they have acquired ... ships and, 
being skilful sailors, have travelled east and west and are known 
everywhere"??, 


As we have already seen, Trikeri's fleet developed rapidly. Argyris Filip- 
pidis's personal evidence to the effect that in the space of twenty-five years 
(1791-1815) it came to number thirty ships and fifty small caiques is confirmed 
by Henry Holland, whose book had been published in London two yoars 
earlier: 


“Many of the Greek merchants of the place [Trikeri] are possessed 
of considerable wealth derived from their trading adventure [smugg- 
ling?]: they are became extensive shipowners, and employ their 
capital actively in the furtherance of their various traffic”®. 


The first edition of Pouqueville’s six-volume account of his travels in 
Greece (1820-2) was published seven years or so later. In his list of the Greek 
merchant fleet, he assigns to Trikeri and Volos together a mere twelve ships 
with a total displacement of 2.160 tons. The list does not mention the ships 
of Palaia Midzela, which played an active part in the armed struggle a few 
years later®®. 

With particular reference to Zagora, it is worth noting that, according 
‚to an official register of three-masted ships in the Mediterranean, which was 
drawn up by Eseit Ishak, the Customs Inspector at Constantinople, in 1748- 
50, Zagora had seven vessels (saïkes) with a capecity of about 7.000 kilos each 
and one three-master of about 12.000 kilos®®. 

The British valued Trikeri as a centre of maritime trade and appointed 


— 87. Meouxh T'ewyoapla, p. 90. 
88. Op. cit., pp. 232-3. 
89. See F. C. H. L. Pouqueville, Voyage dans la Grèce, second edition (Paris, 1826-7), 
vol. VL, pp. 294-7. - 
90. See N. Stavrinidis, Meragodosic tovpmixdy ıcrogixdv eyyodpwr, 4 (Heraklion, 
Crete), pp. 331-2. 
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George Christian Gropius consul there in 1810. He made a name for himself 
through illicit trade in antiquities. Well aware of “Trikeri’s substantial im- 
portance as the seat of an English diplomatic representative”, Holland made 
no secret of his dislike of Gropius. His feelings were evidently shared by 
Trikeri’s merchants, who, “owing to commercial rivalry or some other dis- 
agreement”, reacted. strenuously against Gropius’s appointment, and “after 
a brief sojourn there, the occasions for strife had multiplied and become so 
personal that this gentleman was forced to depart from the town never to re- 
turn”®?, 

This did not prevent Gropius from becoming Austria’s consul (in 1816) 
and later ambassador (in 1840) to Athens®*. 


Manner 


To complete our picture of Trikeri, it remains for us.to look into the man- 
ner in which the experiences which created the personal and collective impasses 
developed. 

We have already discussed the circumstances which forced the Trikeriots 
to move from a vulnerable island to the arid and barren, but strong, hill op- 
posite. Even though the village was fortified, it was raided by pirates on at 
least two occasions. 

When in 1810 the Russian fleet, commanded by Senievin, blockaded the 
ports of the Northern Aegean and tried to take Trikeri too, it failed because 
“the Trikeriots were sound and fought them”®®, It may have been then that 
the community was granted the right to farm the annual tax (maktu), which 
had previously been the privilege of the Turkish officials®®. Despite the 


91. See Holland, op. cit. 

92. See E. Protopsaltis, O Tedppiog Xgiotiards D«oóriovg xat n ópgácig avro? ev EA- 
Addı (Athens, 1947); Wolf Seidl, Bavagol ovg» EAAdda, Elliniki Evroekdotiki (Athens, 
1981), pp. 36, 320. 

93. Privileged transport of the corn cargo from Volos to Constantinople. See Argyris 
Filippidis, op. cit., p. 88. 

94. This is mentioned in the buyurdi of the Kapudan Pasha Abdullah of 1 March 1820: 
“Elders and delegates and all the common rayas of the island of. Trikeri, we herewith make 
known to all of you that, in accordance with your earnest request, we have given maktou to 
your common //t/jami [the proceeds of the annual farming out, of income tax collection] for 
one whole year. We order you to appoint honest and loyal delegates to compile your usual 
local duties". See the whole bilingual text of the edict in N. Pantazopoulos, Koworixde 
Blog, pp. 84-5, No 13. 
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economic advantages it entailed, the active participation of community 
representatives in the Kapudan Pasha’s tax machinery unsettled the com- 
munity’s internal structures. “They are not so attentive to its democracy” 
because those commissioned to levy the tax “come in with authoritative orders 
[i.e. they were appointed by the Kapudan Pasha] and the others resent and 
harass them”®. | 

The village’s unity. then, was disturbed, because the general precepts of 
solidarity and common interest were affected by the change in circumstances, 
with friction and impasses as the result. 


Personal dilemmas 


Both friends and foes brought ruination upon the Trikeriots during the 
War of Independence. The consequences of this, on a personal level?$, are 
recounted in tragic tones in a report to the Government (22 October 1828) 
by Angelakis Hadzilemonis?", a typical jack-of-all-trades from Trikeri. Having 
started out as a smuggler®, he then became a shipmaster, a privateer??, a 


95, See Argyris Filippidis, op. cit. 

96. A considerable number of unpublished documents (some of them from the personal 
archive of Angelakis Lemonis), which were kindly photocopied by my friend, the lawyer 
Georgios Ganotis, reveal hitherto unknown facts and thus shed light on research into the 
period in question. Excerpts from these documents, which will be given further on, reveal 
the multifaceted personality of this typical Trikeriot, as seen at the forefront of the events 
which unfolded in the individual and collective sphere of Trikeri. 

97. “I have deprived my partial homeland, I have deprived my family, the latest expedi- 
tion which went to Trikeri without orders [he means the raid of November 1827] stripped and 
burnt two of my shops and two workshops and a horse-mill and more than 2.000 olive trees, 
even though I have never yet ceased to slave for the nation ... We have suffered for the nation 
and are left occupied, killed, and stripped, deprived of everything, even our daily bread” 
(unpubl. paper by G. Ganotis). 

98. On 5 May, Tsamados’s squadron, to which the “blockade” of the Gulf of Volos 
had been opposed, found Captain Angelakis Trikeriotis’s brig loaded with barley and riding 
at anchor at Vromidi. They carried out a search and found that the helm was missing. The 
Captain maintained that he had sent it to be repaired in the village, but it had sunk on the 
way. Tsamados’s men were not convinced, “they left the brig and took the captain with 
them". See Huepoddyiov Toauadoÿ, 15. The barley, “as the elders of Trikeri admitted 
[was] indeed Turkish stolen goods”, which Captain Angelis, had not purchased. However, 
they did not wish to issue written confirmation of this matter. After this, the captains of the 
squadron sent a strict order to Captain Angelakis Trikeriotis to hand over 500 kilos of barley 
at once to the armed forces besieging the fortress of Volos. See HusooAdyıor Tcapadov, 
pp. 26-7. 

On 7/20 May, Angelakis Hadzilemonis was in Trikeri, whence he sent to the Spetsiot 
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reformer!®, and, according to his passport, ended up as a pedlar!®!. One of 
the parameters of Trikeri’s isolationist autarky and autonomy was the system 
of endogamy which they practised. Within the context -of their collective 
organisation, this created personal dilemmas both for parents with unmattied 
daughters and for women who had not married or were unable to bear chil- 
dren!02, This was because the majority of the male population was away for 
long periods of time, and the marriage of spinsters depended on the inter- 
cession of friends or relations who were professional matchmakers. 

The personal dilemmas in these cases were engendered by two customs: 

a. The trachoma, a sum of money, separate from the dowry, which the 
bride’s father paid in order to secure the groom’s consent to the marriage. 
In the event of the woman’s death, this sum remained in the man’s posses- 
sion?®, 


squadron fifty okas of gunpowder in a three-masted caique: see Huspoddyiov Toapadoy, 
pp. 21, 23. 

99. He was the owner of the two-masted vessel Xerxes, a well-rigged ship which, pro- 
vided with a letter of marque issued by the Supreme Court Justice Anthimos Gazis at Lei- 
thada, Euboea, on 31 March 1822, was dispatched to spy on the enemy’s movements along 
the Macedonian coast as far as Samothraki and the Dardanelles, and to pursue the brigands 
who, lurking on the small islands (the Diavolonisia in the Northern Sporades), were wreaking 
havoc on the eastern coast of Euboea (unpubl. paper by G. Ganotis). _ 

100. He played a pioneering part in Trikeri’s modernisation and transition from a pirate 
and smuggling centre to a merchant trading centre when the port of Ayia Kyriaki was establi- 
shed at the entrance to the Pagasitic Gulf. From here the Trikeriots could control commercial. 
communications between thiee gulfs (the Thermaic, the Pagasitic, and the Maliakos). “Thirty 
years ago”, relates Argyris Filippidis in 1815 (op. cit., p.88), “this port was nothing, on account 
of the fact that it had no dwellings. Then one Hadzi Letmonis thought, with two others; 
that it would be a good idea to build three houses with vaulted roofs, and before they fini- 
shed them they started to harass them. This port is now renowned everywhere. Travellers find 
that it offers good bed and board. And, as I have said, it grows constantly ... quite soon 
the cliffs on either side will be filled with stores. The public, or I should say the-village, sells 
by the inch this area where they build them”. Concerning the little ports of the Pagasitic 
Gulf, see N. Tzamtzis, H vavrılla vov UnAlov avg» Tovgxoxpatla (1968) pp. 46f. 

101. On 26 October 1857, the Kapudan Pasha’s private secretary, Mustafa, issued him 
with a passport bearing the following details: Profession: pedlar; age: 57; height:-tall; name: 
Leimonis; moustache: grey; eyes: blue (light). From this document we learn that when 
Captain Angelakis LeImonis began privateering with his ship Xerxes in 1822 he was just 
twenty-two years old. 

102. See Ioanna Beopoulou, «Tpikepu Kivntikótnra xat-oxéoeig évraEno», EKKE: 
Aadixaclss xoiwcowixo usraoynuarıouod cvy» ayçorixh Elidôa, edited and with an 
introduction by S. Damianakos, foreword by V. Filias (Athens, 1987), pp. 273-95. 

103. I have discussed the multi-dimensional significance of the popular institution of 
the trachoma in the eighteenth century (a crucial period of social readjustment), its wide 
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In vain did Patriarch Samuel Chandzeris pass a special ruling, expressed 
in Demotic (1767), exhorting young men not to allow themselves to be 
bought in this way by the highest bidder: they should not “disdain spiritual 


spread, its essential substance, its successive variations, the Church's legislative intervention 
against it, and its consequences in my 1963 monograph “Exxanota xat Aí(katov siç tny Xsp- 
cóvncov tov Aluov ext Toopkoxkpacíagz", offprint from uor. En. Ly. NOE, S, Mynyd- 
avrov IlepguAÉovc Biovx(dov (Thessaloniki, 1960-63), pp. 685-775. Republished in the above 
year-book, No I, y (Thessaloniki, 1986), pp. 139-235. I have returned to this subject, with 
an evaluation of unpublished material, in my latest study, “NouoGetixh tto tuc tng Ex- 
xAnolas xat Aatxot Secpof” (in the press). See also E. Kyrtsi-Nakou, “Ai ngpí rpoixod001bv 
vonoßerikat puôuioeis Büceı vov Kavovtkóév AiaráEeov tov Otkoup. Tlatpiapxelov (1701- 
1844)", Ener. Avery. Lvdd. OcocaAovíxnc, 1 (1980); eadem, "Atepegóvnon tov Beoubv 'Ee- 
viov’, “tpaxdpatog’, xai 'vaxrı"”, offprint from Agiépwua ngog Kovacavrívo» Baßovoxor, 
I (Thessaloniki, 1982), pp. 235-51. 

104, Unlike in other areas, where, after the marriage ceremony, the trachoma remained 
in the groom's possession, such was not the case here, nor was it returned, unless the groom 
died before the marriage, op. cit. 

Another special feature of the Trikeriot trachoma was that, without any specific arrange- 
ment being reached, it was paid in between two and four installments, at varying intervals. 
Part was paid before and the rest at the wedding, though it was not unknown for the remain- 
der to be paid after the ceremony. 

In almost all the Trikeriot marriage contracts the institutions of the dowry and the 
trachoma co-exist or indeed are interlinked, to such an extent that it is not a question of 
"either or" but rather of the two combined. This is explained by the singularity of Trikeri's 
institutions. Its administrative and economic isolation denied it any possibility of acquiring 
capital from the interior, while its autonomy from the Church enabled it to follow a self- 
reliant and independent policy with regard to family law relations. 

It would be no exaggeration, therefore, to say that the institution of the trachoma had a 
dual purpose: on the one hand, the woman and her family purchased the fulfilment of their 
hopes; and on the other the man acquired capital through marriage, which latter institution, 
in the context of the endogamy obtaining in Trikeri, served the common interest of both the 
contracting parties on the basis of good faith (there are no records of divorce in Trikeri). 

Before assuming the responsibilities of marriage, the groom was able to invest the 
trachoma (advanced to him in cash, without interest) in shipping or commercial enterprises; 
while his future father-in-law was able to pay the trachoma in installments and thus earn 
interest on the money until it was fully paid off, an event which was directly connected with 
the wedding. 

Paying the trachoma in installments was a way of getting round the official law, which, 
according to the holy canons, required that the whole sum be paid “at the wedding or shortly 
before". 

The trachoma, in other words, was one more way of improving the groom 's social 
status, for it gave him the initial capital to enable him to rise from simple sailor to merchant 
or joint shipowner. It also provided a means of democratic renewal of social stratification, 
unlike the established system which the Church followed with regard to the institution of 
marriage. The Church ranked the faithful in social classes besed on their financial situation 
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beauty, but should wed girls of ripe physical beauty but even riper spiritual 
beauty, who are prepared to work for them as they wish and desire”. 

b. Civil marriage, which, when it was not contracted under Ottoman 
law was covered by the custom of sanctified betrothal. The purpose of the 
latter, which permitted marital relations to commence immediately, was to 
establish whether or not the woman was able to bear children, for this was of 
primary importance for the perpetuation of the group and the preservation 
of its identity!®. 

Patriarch Gregory V, in turn, was unsuccessful when he issued a Synodi- 
cal Letter in April 1798 threatening to excommunicate those men who paid 
their sons-in-law the dowry, not at the time of the marriage ceremony, as the 
sacred canons ordained, but “directly upon betrothal, in order that the son-in- 
law may increase [the money] through trade and business dealings. ... The 
betrothed couple then living together without constraint and ... dwelling with 
the bride's family”196,107, 


(’Ogoı xax Kavdves nepli noouwodooibr: “It is essential that the dowry be commensurate 
with the class”), such that it was not easy to improve one’s financial position through mar- 
riage, since one was supposed to marry someone of the same social class. 

These, I think, were the reasons why Patriarch Samuel Chandzeris condemned the 
trachoma and tried to abolish it with his Marriage Commandments (diarayal Iduoy, 
Kovotarcivotnodic, sv Ereı cwrnolo awg% ev unri Deßgovaplo, republished by G. Valetas 
as Adyot nargıwrixol ZauounA Xavrrčsoń (Athens, 1948). See the text of the regulation in 
M. Gedeon, Karorıxal Aiard£eic, I (Constantinople, 1888), pp. 257-61. For a discussion of 
the whole subject, seo my study, ExxAnola xaı Alxaror, op. cit.). He describes a man who 
demands or accepts aspers, the "so-called trachomata", as a prerequisite for his consent to 
marriage as "a bought man" lacking the manly pride which should characterise the up- 
standing Greek. youth. 

The middle class of Trikeri was of a different collective opinion, however, for it regarded 
the trachoma as a means of improving its social status, and thus, despite the Church’s opposi- 
tion, its acquiescence helped to cover up the social changes to which the institution conduced. 

Should the groom attempt to retract, there was no need for recourse to spititual sanctions 
(such as excommunication) by the Church, for the situation was dealth with by popular law, 
under which a penal clause (peismanlik) was stipulated “against anyone who tried to renege 
on the agreement”. The fine, which could amount to as much as twice the trachoma, was 
awarded either to the innocent party or to the Kapudan Pasha. 

105. See above, notes 103-104. 

106. See Gedeon, op. cit., pp. 311-13. Another decree, issued by the Ecumenical Patriarch 
Gregory V in 1798 (see Gedeon, op. cit., pp. 305-10), repealed Patriarch Samuel’s restrictive 
provisions relating to the trachoma and permitted “each person to make such marriage 
settlement as he wishes and as he may, without fear of suspicion or hesitation”. The two 
Acts of 1798 were apparently instigated by the conservative elements in Trikeri, who were 
disturbed by the initiatives of the progressive elements. While improving their own financial 
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The inevitable lacunae which appeared in the community members private 
lives (which we have termed “personal dilemmas”) were filled by the collective 
consensus of the group, which tended to overcome the intervening inertia and 
friction. The social control — that is, the manifest or latent workings of the 
popular collective conscience — was so effective that when a married woman 
realised that she and her husband were unable to have children, she would 
cede her place to a younger woman who was suitable for the purpose; she did 
not, however, leave the family. 

Childlessness was a frequent source of inertia and disfunction within 
the family, as a nucleus of the group. The mechanisms by which they were 
dealt with, through collective consensus, are most interesting. Since a second 


position, the latter at the same time prejudiced certain economic considerations of the for- 
mer, who trafficked in the disposable capital by lending money, with interest, and issuing 
bills of exchange, thus controlling the whole sphere of financial activity. “Those of the first 
class play the businessman and money-changer, taking bills of exchange from here and there; 
while those of the second class are sailors and ships’ captains” (see A. Filippidis, op. cit., p. 87). 

I do not think we need to analyse or evaluate the institution of the trachoma any further. 
Let us simply note its influence in dealing with personal dilemmas, which found numerous 
outlets, one of which was the liberation of women from the bonds of the oriental mentality, 
which required them to be unconditionally subordinated to men. 

The family and the social structure were unquestionably being reorganised in accordance 
with the evolving perceptions of popular law, as these were being shaped by the independent 
experience and practice of everyday life in Trikeri. 

107. a. According to the terms of an undated marriage contract of 1804, of an agreed 
trachoma of 1000 piastres the groom was to receive 740 piastres before the wedding (on 16 
February 1807) and a further 185 piastres “upon his marriage” three years later (9 March 
1810). A later contract concerns a trachoma of 600 piastres, of which the groom was to receive 
280 before the wedding (on 5 July 1827) and the remaining 320 after the wedding (5 October 
1833). 

b. The term trachoma was used instead of “dowry” when the latter consisted exclusively 
of money (marriage contract of 1 August 1805). 

c. The term trachoma is used of a pre-marriage gift to both partners in a marriage con- 
tract of 23 October 1817: “we give them the trachoma of her dowry settlement”. 

d. The trachoma was also a gift to the bride; but the money was actually received by 
the groom. In a marriage contract of 15 November 1811, of a total trachoma of 250 piastres, 
the groom received 150 piastres on 17 October 1812 and a further 100 five years later (20 
July 1817). 

e. The most common situation is that encountered in later marriage contracts of 1840, 
1842, 1864, 1879, and 1881, in which the trachoma represents the financial part of the dowry, 
as opposed to property and chattels. Here the concepts of trachoma and dowry overlap, while 
in an carlier contract of 14 July 1829, in addition to the synonymous trachoma and dowry, 
we find a quaint reference to “the girl’s paraphernalia”. 
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marriage could not be contracted unless the existing one were dissolved by 
the Church, the first, barren, wife would become either the mother of her 


(former) husband, or the “step-mother-in-law” of the second wife. Speci- 
fically: 

i. In the first case, she would adopt her husband by means of a will 
— which official law allowed her to do — and leave him free to marry the 


woman of his choicel®, In this way the prohibitions of official law were 
skirted. 


ii. In the second case, she would adopt her former husband’s new wife 
and dower her with her own property by means of a marriage settlement 
— which was recognised by official law — thus substituting for the second 
wife's own parents, who were officially required to dower her!99, | 

iii. These arrangements contravened official Byzantine law a$ applied 
by the Church. Under normal circumstances, transgressors should have been 
punished with excommunication and anathema. However, in these cases no 
sanctions were imposed, because Trikeri’s ecclesiastical autonomy as a 
patriarchal exarchate meant that certain customs, although they were against 
the official laws, were tacitly tolerated because they expressed the collective 
juridical conscience. Indeed, social control was so powerful that even the 


‘108. In a will drawn up in Trikeri on 16 November 1824, we read: "I hereby declare that 
I, Ourania Chatzigeorgaki, of my own free will give my former husband, Nikolos Dalikas, 
the freedom to marry, since we are childless, whenever he wishes. Therefore, from this day 
forth I declare him to be my adopted son and master of all my maternal and paternal pro- 
perty, both estate and chattels. Nikolos himself shall take care of me and protect me as his 
mother, and I shall live in his house until my death ... Should Nikolos break his word, I 
shall be mistress of all my affairs and Nikolos estranged ... May anyone who tries to violate 
this my will receive the ... malediction of our Church, and may this will be valid and effective 
in any court of law”. See Aedrloy rno er AAdpuved Didagyalov Eraipslas uns 'OpgBovoc, No 
3 (Athens, 1900), pp. 11-12. 

109. That the second wife was admitted with her parents’ consent is revealed by a mar- 
riage contract drawn up in Trikeri on 12 February 1881: “Kostas Drosoulis and his wife 
Marigo, having a daughter named Garoufalo of the age of consent, give her in marriage to 
a lawful man, Georgios Chatzis, barber, en secondes noces, and he takes her as his lawful 
wife”. Elsewhere in the contract we learn that the first wife, presented as the “stepmother-in- 
law”(ovyypia), dowers the second wife, whom she refers to as her daughter-in-law: “I, Eleni, 
wife of Georgios Barberis, give to my daughter-in-law Garyfalo, that she may look after me 
in my old age, the small garden with the hut in Upper Drepanon for her nuptial effects and 
her clothes, according to local custom and according to my power” (unpublished document 
from the archive of I. Chatzimanolis, Trikeri, G. Ganotis). See also my study, “Mnzavicpot 
guykalöyeog rov #nybv Atkaloy”, in Tiurmrexdc Téuog l'eopylov Jaoxadden, 
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clergy co-operated by drawing up or witnessing documents relating to arrange- 
ments which were contrary to official law. 

This specific instance in fact boils down to the disguised dissolution of 
marriage through divorce by mutual agreement, a custom which was wides- 
pread during the Turkish period since it enabled the parties concerned to 
dissolve the marriage without having to resort to Ottoman law through a 
decision by the local kadi. For its own reasons, the Church saved face by 
sanctioning the offence, fearing the lurking danger of Islamisation. 

It was so vital that nuclei should exist in which the solidarity and common 
interest of the members could be cultivated that the purpose of other customs 
too, such as blood-brotherhood and adoption, was to restore or at least to 
strengthen blood ties with fictitious family ties110, 

In the event of the dissolution of a marriage by means of adoption, the 
new couple undertook to look after the first, lawful, wife *until the end of 
her days". Other contracts reveal that she had the right to occupy her corner 
of the hearth and remain an active member of the family for the rest of her 
life. Apart from safeguarding the process of reproduction, the fact that the 
will and the marriage settlement were drawn up in written form had another, 
more socially-orientated, purpose: it safeguarded her right to bed and board. 
If these were not forthcoming, the “endowment” was revoked by reason of 
ingratitude. 

These arrangements satisfactorily served the need to reproduce the dyna- 
mic elements of the group on the one hand, and ensured the care of the weaker 
elements on the other. 

Furthermore, the customs under investigation here, and particularly 
the trachoma!!! and the sanctified betrothal or civil marriage, served tem- 
porary cultural expediencies and ceased to be practised when the need for 
them had disappeared of its own accord when, that is, the reasons for their 
introduction no longer existed. What the rigour of the Church had failed to 
achieve was achieved when social circumstances developed and there was no 
longer any need for mechanisms designed to cover the inertia of official law; 


110. An unpublished document, drawn up in Trikeri by one Stamos Efstathiou on 17 
May 1771 and signed by six witnesses, reads as follows: "Today by this dowry settlement, I, 
Magdalini Lianodimou, declare and avow that I have taken. G. P. as my adopted son and 
my niece Kyratza as my adopted daughter and have made them husband and wife AI, 
that I possess, landed property and chattels, is theirs, and I give half to Georgakis and the 
other half to my niece. They have promised to look after me until I die and attend to all my 
needs, and if they do not look after me then everything shall be mine". 

111. See above, notes 103-104. 
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inertia which arose from the latter’s opposition to popular and Ottoman 
lawit?, 


Conclusions 


It has been necessary, I think, to undertake the above analyses in order 
to form an objective view of the Trikeriots’ collective and individual conduct, 
which were the two basic factors in the sociopolitical processes in the form in 
which we have encountered them in this investigation. A one-sided view of 
the Trikeriots’ collective conduct, without correlating it with the general 
circumstances which caused and fuelled it, has led in the past to biased con- 
clusions. Their conduct has been regarded as unpatriotic or pro-Turkish, and 
this has contributed to their further alienation from the rest of the communities 
on Pelion!?, 

The facts are otherwise. 

From a collective point of view, the Trikeriots’ behaviour was no different 
from that of other communities on Pellion, which also endured the painful 
ethical consequences of the war operations. The difference was that the linch- 
pin of the Trikeriots’ collective activity was piracy and smuggling, whereas 
in the other communities the ancillary, or rather the main, sources of energy 
(agriculture, craft trades, commerce) offered them a means of escape from the 


112. See my studies, «Aypapog Tüyog - IIaXXaxeía», op. cit., vol. 16’, No B’, pp. 13- 
46, and Kerhviov “Zuußorn eig tny Epevvay tov noktriKkob yéuov ext Tovpxoxpattac”, 
op. cit., vol. 19°, Part y’, pp. 489-520. 

113. See Perraivos, op. cit., pp. 21-2. According to Kordatos, op. eit., pp. 677, 703, the 
refugees “did not receive a warm welcome from the Turk-loving Triceriots”, and “the in- 
human Trikeriots behaved in a most predatory fashion towards those of our people who 
fled to their area”. See "Agysia ‘Elmvweñc IIaAıyysreolas, 1, pp. 11-12. A harsher opinion 
is expressed by the Swises traveller Goss, who calls the chieftams Karatasos, Kriezotis, and 
Vasos, who had teamed up together, “accomplisheded marauders”, and Spiliadis, who 
declares that “the larnding operation [of December 1827] developed into looting and plun- 
dering by the irregulars”, See O. Dimitrakopoulos, Jorogía tov Elinvixoÿ 'EOvovc, XII, 
Ekdotiki Athinon, pp. 471-2. Argyris Filippidis, however, was impressed by the philanthropy 
shown by the Trikeriots, “who behave most charitably towards those who are being pur- 
sued by others who wısh to harm or kill them ... They would rather die than hand over one 
who had fled to their village with a grievance. This is why they sometimes suffer consider- 
able detriment at the hands of their neighbours. Indeed, they cannot produce their own 
bread and must bring it in from outside; wherefore their neighbours frequently refuse to 
supply them ... In short, they are charitable people in the very image of God”, op cit., PP. 
90-1. See also above, p. 28, Note 78. 
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impasses and thus absorbed or neutralised their side effects. 

The criterion of the Trikeriots’ behaviour worked unfairly against them, 
for no-one took into account the fact that their attitude arose out of both 
endogenous and exogenous factors, which, at that stage in their collective 
life, it was objectively impossible for them to avoid or overcome. One chara- 
cteristic aspect of the Trikeriots’ conduct is the fact that, outside the context 
of their democratic community, there were none of the partisan confronta- 
tions that were a permanent feature of the other communities of Pelion, such 
as Makrynitsa, Milies, or Zagora!!*. Displeasure was expressed, as we have 
seen!!®, for instance, when the Kapudan Pasha appointed the community’s 
leaders and representatives as tax collectors. But these instances of friction 
never developed. into organised confrontations within the community. On the 
contrary, wider scope developed for the exercise of personal freedom and ini- 
tiative within the framework of collective solidarity. The latter manifested 
itself particularly in the fact that the community’s representatives would cover 
up the piratical activities of certain individuals, 

This bebaviour could, of course, be seen as being motivated by individual 
material considerations, such as, for instance, the community’s delegates’ 
sharing the organisation and profits of the pirate operations. In my view, 
however, a more convincing interpretation of the specific cases we have exa- 
mined is that the Trikeriots’ individual and collective conduct was conditioned 
by a sense of a shared fate and destiny (that is, the piratical way of life). 

At all events, in the final analysis, their collective conduct was less dama- 
ging to society as a whole than was that of the Thessalian and Macedonian 
chieftains and their followers, who dealt with the problems arising from their 
expatriation by arbitrarily burdening the North Aegean islanders with com- 
pulsory contributions. They thus ensured the survival of their own families 
by violating the islanders’ autonomy and forcing them to seek the protection 
of their enemies in order to escape the stifling embrace of their own consan- 
guineous allies. 

Furthermore, in the individual sphere, the piratical activity of other 


114. See my study, Korvorixds Blog, op. cit. 

115. Dimitrieis, op. cit., pp. 176, 179, 182f. L. Koutsonikas, Tevi Ioropla ns Enaraotd- 
gewg, 2 (Athens, 1864), p. 22: "In Thessaly and Magnesia ... although the elders are elected by 
the people, they win by resorting to violence”. Dorotheos Scholarios, op. cit., pp. 155f.; Geor- 
giadis, op. cit., p. 166; Kordatos, Joropla tye Enapylas BóAov xas Ayıds, pp. 226-9. Con- 
cerning the community disputes, known as faraftlikia, see Kowovixóc Blog, op. cit., pp. 56f., 
388, 392f. : 

116. See Themeli-Katifori, op. cit., pp. 25-31. 
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inhabitants of Pelion was regarded as a heroic contribution to the common 
revolutionary effort, whereas that of the Trikeriots was condemned as sub- 
versive. The piratical activity of certain people of Pelion, such as Dimitris 
Kalamidas, his four sons Apostolis, Gogos, Alexis, and Stefanos, and his 
son-in-law Georgis Grizanos!!’, all of whom came from Palia Mitzela, Georgis 
Zorbas from Promyri!!, and Karpouzis from Zagora, provoked favourable 
comments in some respects not undeservedly. The collective piratical way 
of life which had always characterised Trikeriot society, from both a local 
(as a feature which differentiated it from the other agricultural and commer- 
cial communities of Pelion) and a more general point of view, was not evalua- 
ted in the same terms. This more general point of view is highlighted when 
one considers that Triker! shared the same fate as the other maritime centres 
(Hydra, Speises, Psara, Skopelos, Galaxidi), which, although they developed 
with the considerable help of piracy and smuggling, owing to the rapidly 
changing circumstances (the crackdown on piracy, the abolition of privatee- 
ring, the decline of the sailors’ guilds, the superseding of sail by steam, the 
habituation to a particular way of life) were unable subsequently to exploit 
the transient achievements of their heyday. Their achievements were used. 
up in the waging of the Struggle, while the centres themselves were super- 
seded by more up-to-date commercial centres, such as Ermoupolis and Chios, 
which, though they had not themselves practised it, managed, thanks to piracy, 
to amass capital, which they invested in commercial and shipping businesses'!?. 

The destruction of Trikeri’s fleet, which was a hostile act by their natural 
allies, was a determining factor in the abandonment of their endeavour, bet- 
ween 1815 and 1827, to turn Trikeri from a centre of piracy and smuggling 
into a maritime commercial centre. Thus, after the cessation of the hostilities 
(during which time it had in one way or another been drawing its sources 


117. See Anonymous, “@ecoadxév Hphov”, Oecoalixd Xgorixd, 1 (1930), p. 60; Th. 
-Malavetas, “Abo extotoAal Etegévou Kakaytda”, op. cit., pp. 100-10. 

118. See G. Thomas, O Inisioglons Ondagynyds Tıbgyns Zogunds (1788-1856), in 
association with A. Damtsas (Volos, 1983), pp. 46f. 

119. Some of the earliest evidence of commercial activity is provided by a bottomry 
agreement drawn up in Trikeri on 23 October 1787, in which the captain, Vangelis Vriniotis, 
and four joint. owners of a ship whose name is not mentioned jointly borrow from Chatzi 
Stamatis Ioannou of Skiathos the sum of 1669 plastres in order to “travel [i.e. trade] wherever 
God might wish to guide them”. Since the contracting parties are illiterate, the document 
is drawn up before witnesses by the “clerk” Giannis Chatzinikos, who “writes and witnesses” 
(Archive of the-Monastery of the Annunciation, Skiathos, Communication Presbyter Kon- 
stantinos Kallianos). 
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of energy from piracy), Trikeri was left dangling in the situation which follo- 
wed the change of the prevailing conditions and the restoration of normality. 

Under these circumstances, its forced entry into the Turkish state, which 
precluded its incorporation into the modern Greek state, naturally created 
new personal and collective impasses. 

The circumstances described above, which led to a rapid rise and abrupt 
decline, were for a long time unknown or had not been marshalled into a 
coherent whole. But it was essential to assess them in order to form an idea 
of the political identity of the region of Thessaly and Magnesia, which was 
lagging behind the rest. I realised this when I was writing my 1967 study of 
social life in Thessaly and Magnesia in the Turkish period, because the nauti- 
cal element was missing. It was a fundamental factor in the area and at the 
same time a practical proof of the pluralistic character of the community 
system in Thessaly and Magnesia. 

It is clear, then, that the dual dimension of these cultural factors, which I 
have observed in previous studies, also has to be taken into account in a criti- 
cal assessment of the individual and collective conduct of the community as 
a whole. Behind this duality lies the constant juxtaposition of the two ideo- 
logies which emerged during the Revolution and the modern Greek period: 
decentralisation on the one hand and centralisation on the other. This juxta- 
position also manifested itself in the form of a dialectical conflict between 
autonomy and dependence, an extreme example of which, for the reasons out- 
lined above, may be seen in Trikeri and the general area of its living space. 

The end of the war between Greece and Turkey did not create any parti- 
cularly favourable circumstances for reorganising the conditions and way of 
life in Trikeri. Piracy continued as an inevitable consequence of the personal 
and collective impasses. The reduction of Trikeri’s naval strength in terms 
of large ships and available commercial capital meant that the Trikeriots’ 
professional activity was necessarily restricted to coasting, fishing, and parti- 
cularly spongediving!??, This last case offered possibilities for readjustment 
owing to the spirit of comradely solidarity which informed the institution of 
the sailors’ partnership with the shipowners. Listing Trikeri’s sources of 


120. An unpublished report to the Kaimakam of Volos dated 26 June 1865 states that 
Trikeri is not a place of commerce; it is a poor place, where ships are neither chartered nor 
loaded. 

A lullaby, “I long to see him at the prow directing the yali at the octopus”, reflects a 
mother’s hope of seeing her son successful in his chosen profession. The yali (“glass”) is the 
instrument with which the octopus fishermann, standing in a special round opening in the 
deck at the prow, surveys the seabed, ready to spear his prey (Commun. Nikos Filaretos), 
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energy a year before Thessaly was incorporated into Greece, N. Georgiadis 
relates that the Trikeriot sponge-fishers were using French diving suits 
(scaphandres). 

The inherent dangers of this profession intensified the solidarity bet- 
ween the shareholders (the divers themselves) in the sponge-fishing business. 
Unpublished contemporary sponge-fishing contracts reveal that the rules 
regulating labour relations between ship-owners or captains and divers, when 
uniformly implemented, comprised a special branch of popular maritime law. 
They were characterised by a strong sense of professional solidarity and made 
provision for those who might require attention in the event of illness or ac- 
cident, thus implementing a system of self-insurance!*!, 

Another bread-winning occupation, according to Georgiadis!??, was 
coasting in small vessels between the various ports of the Pagasitic Gulf, 
whence the produce of Pelion was exported, and of Asia Minor. It may be 
that the small boats which Georgiadis (p. 169) describes as anchoring in the 
bays of Agria, Gatsea, Kala Nera, Afisos, and Milina belonged to the Trike- 
riots. 

The in-depth approach of the present study is also interesting from 
another point of view: it assists an understanding of the internal processes 
which the community of Trikeri experienced in its endeavour to rise to the 
challenges posed by the evolving external environment. It also reveals some- 
thing which has not hitherto been appreciated with respect to the female ele- 
ment's decisive contribution, as an inward-looking element in the dialectical 
relationship between conservatism and development, which is the basis of the 
evolution of cultural reality in particular. 

Given that the community members all participated in the internal pro- 


121. A document of 21 May 1874 may be considered a typical example of a sponge- 
fishing contract (G. Ganotis). The terms of the contract include: double pay for specialised 
divers for their "diving skill”; and social insurance (“if any of the workers falls ill, the rest 
must look after him until he recovers, as charity requires"). 

Another unpublished document, of 27 May 1867, reveals that the sponge-fishers were 
organised in a guild. Because the Kaimakam of Volos had requested “one tenth of the 
sponges", the members of the guild decided to send two representatives to Ioannina to show 
a relevant firman and ask the Vali to safeguard their privilege of exemption. Concerning 
sponge fishing, see M. Caravocyro, Étude sur le pêche des éponges: Les pays spongifères de 
l’Empire et le scaphandre (Constantinople, 1895); L Vardakoulas, “H ovppetoxt tov aM- 
epyatóv Kat 6Utóv EIG Tag covagetc suxeirpfiosig ku n EXXr vif) Kataywyh tov Ocopob", 
offprint from Myyialo AsArlo Eun. xav Biou. Enipednrnolov 6sacaAovinc (Thessaloniki, 
1975). 

122. Op. cit., p. 169. 
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cesses, regardless of their sex, and that, in this respect, they were all formative 
factors in collective conduct and agents of social perceptions, one could argue 
that the personal dilemmas, charged with experiences of insecirity, anxiety, 
and fear, took shape in the collective impasses, which subsequently found an 
outlet in the selfreliant processes discussed above. 

These operations reveal the dialectical relationship between the unit and 
the group and the enormous importance of the general precepts of solidarity, 
common interest, and tolerance, since individual conduct did not reflect only 
individual interests, but determined the very structure of the social group to 
which the individual belonged. 

They also reveal the mechanisms by which popular law managed to adjust 
itself to the regulations of the official law implemented by the Church, as also 
to those followed by Ottoman law, and to impose its own ideology upon im- 
portant areas of private and public law. 

In conclusion, the circumstances we have investigated here comprise the 
preconditions for the organisation and development of a singular collective 
mode of conduct characterised by autonomy on many levels. On account 
of the special circumstances examined above, however, this autonomy was not 
free of certain elements of dependence, which were die sometimes to the time 
and sometimes to the manner in which individual and collective behaviour 
operated in Thessaly and Magnesia. 


VESELIN BESEVLIEV 


VORTHRAKISCH ? 


Es ist üblich fast alle alten Gebirgs-, Fluss- und Ortsnamen in Mosien 

und Thrakien, soweit sie nicht von griechscher oder lateinischer Herkunft 
sind, als thrakische Sprachreste zu bezeichnen und mit anderen indoeuro- 
päischen Ortsnamen zu vergleichen!. Manche besonderen Endungen und 
sprachlichen Eigentümlichkeiten der Resten und archäologischen Funde 
einerseits machen diese Ansicht zweifelhaft; andererseits zeugen von einer 
Strasse der Volkswanerungen von Norden nach Süden in Balkanhalbinal 
und zwar entlang dem Schwarzen Meer. 
... L. Endungen. a. Namen auf -cog: 'Opóncoóg (Nebenfluss des Istros, 
heute Fluss ArdZis in Ostrumänien), Alyıccog (heute Tulta im Donaudelta), 
"Oöncoög (heute Varna am Schwarzen Neer in Ostbulgarien), II&vvoog 
(Küstenfluss, heute Kamčija), Panisos (Küstenfluss im Südbulgarien), 
Zakuvônoods (heute Midia am Schwarzen Meer im Türkei), Kovprioóc 
(Dorf im Kreis Stara Zagora), Kevdpicdc (heute Hügel Nebet tepe in Plov- 
div), Zilmissus (Hügel im Rhoropegebirge), Zóáxicoog (Kastel in Thrakien), 
"Aprnocóg (Zufluss des. Hebros), Atocog (Fluss westlich von Hebros in 
Agäischem Thrakien), KaBnoodc (unbekannte Stadt südlich von Haimus), 
FéAnwoc (am Ägäischen Meer gegenüber der Insel Thasos), Néoooc (heute 
Fluss Mesta); Adjektive: Tevraonvög (von *Itunacoc, Bezirk Harmanli), 
Epytconvot (von "Epyiccog Stara Zagora) und KovAxovcomvog (von 
*KovAkouccog Sofia). Vielleicht sind auch die Flussnamen, “Aptoc (heute 
Sazlijka) und Tévêoc hier zu stellen, wenn sie als *Ard-sos und *Ton-sos 
zu deuten sind, vgl. Mijpicog neben Mijpijoc. Bekanntlich hält man die 
griechischen Ortsnamen auf -ooç wie 'Dicóc, Knpioôc, Tepunoög u.a. für 
vorgriechisch?. Auch die Ortsmen mit Endung -v0 werden für vorgriechisch 
erklärt. Solche Ortsnamen kommen nur an der Küste des Ägäischen Meeres: 
Zpiv80oc, "OAıvdoc, Ilépivoc "PnokóvO6iov ópoc. Wahrscheinlich sind ihre 
Namengeber von Süden gekommen. 


1. W. Tomaschek, Die alten Thraker, (Nachdruck) Wien 1980; D. Detschew, Die 
thrakischen Sprachreste, Wien 1957. 

2. P. Kretschmer, Einleitung in die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, Göttingen 
1896, 293 ff., 401 ff. 
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b. Namen mit Endung -oxoc: Eine besondere Gruppe bilden eine Reihe 
von Ortsnamen auf -okoc, die nur in Ägäischen Thrakien belegt sind: Bep- 
twKoc, Tapnoxdc, Apafnokóc,. Oppnoxiot, "Epyiokn, "Aptioxöc. Wahr- 
scheinlich gehören sie einem bestimmten Volksstamm. 

2. Ahnliche Ortsnamen: ^ápica (Dorf in der Nähe von Odesso; mehrere 
Ortsnamen in Kleinasien und Griechenland), Tipibic (heute das Kap Kaliakra 
in Nordostbulgarien), Tiplotactc (heute Peristeri an der Küste des Mar- 
marameeres), Tipvvg (in Griechenland). 

3. Vokalwechsel: O~ A: "Opöncoöc: "Ap8nokoc, "Opyäun (Stadt am 
unteren Istros) 'Apyápo .(Kastell in Dobrudja), "A&iona (heute Cerna 
Voda in Dobrudja) ZaAdana, KnpiBootnvoiÿ: Tasibastenus, (Hp) Qp- 
davon: Campus Ardiensis?. 

4. Gótternamen: die nur in Odessos und Umgebung belegt sind: Aap- 
Cañas, "Hpot Kapaßasyuwı, Mavınialoı, "Hpo Mopon, "Hpo Hepko, 
Ilepxoveı, "Hpo Tacayeı. 

5. Archäologische Funde: Die äneolitische Nekropole .in Varna®, die 
Ausgrebungen in Karanovo, die Dolmens in Siidostbulgarien’, die Felsen- 
gräber in den Anhängen des östlichen Rhodopen-Gebirges. 

6. Rhodopen-Gebirge: Die erste Wandererwelle von Norden nach 
Süden stiess zuerst auf die Donau in ihrem Weg, die sie ziemlich leicht über- 
wunden hat. Ferner um das hohe Gebirge Haimos zu vermeiden haben sie 
sicher den bequemeren Weg dem Schwarzen Meer entlang bis heutigen Sü- 
dostbulgarien genommen, wo sie sich teilweie niederlisse hatten. Weiter nach 
Süden bis zur Küste des Ägäischen Meeres haben sie vremieden das breite 
und hohe Rodopen- Gebirge, indem sie durch das Tal der Vereinigung der 
drei Flüsse Hebros, Tonzos und Ardeskos durchgezogen haben. 

Die ersten Wanderer haben ohne Zweifel dem hohen und breiten sich 
im Süden erhebenebenden Gebirge einen Namen gegeben. Nach W. Toma- 
schek® den Namen dieses Gebirges «Podönn ist etwa nach den rôthlichen 
Felsmasse benannt... und Rudopa ein kleines Zufluss der Mesta... gleich- 
sam von slav. ruda; war etwa die Rhodope ein Gebiet der Erzausbeute, 


3. G. Mihailov, Inscriptiones Graecae in Bulgaria, repertae I, Serdicae 1970, No 270. 

4. Ebenda No 281. 

5. Excerpta Valesiana ed. J. Moreau - V. Velkov. 

6. Iv. Ivanov, “Razkopki na Varnenskija eneoliten Nekropol”, Bulletin du musée national 
de Varna, t. XI (XXVI), 1975, 1-2. 

7. Iv. Venedikov i Al. Fol, Megalitite v Trakija, Sofia 1976, Dolmens 31-76; Felsgrüber 
82-127; X. Mnoxıpröhs- A. TptavrépuAloc, Gedxn, 'AO0tjva 1988, 69. 

8. Tomaschek, Die alten Thraker II 2, 90. 
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Der Metalurgen ?» D. Detschew? bemerkte dazu: «Der betreffende Fluss 
aber heisst nicht Rudopa, sondern Ratapa (siehe Detschew, Annuaire de 
l'Univ. de Sofia, fasc. hist.-philol. 21, 10, 30 Anm. 430, worin möglicher- 
weise ein Reflex der alten Bezeichung des Gebirges erhalten ist». Nach 2. 
Čankov hiiss früher der Fluss Rata. St. Mladenov!! verband den Gebirgs- 
namen mit dem indoeuropäischen Wurzel *eredh- arduus als hoher, grosser 
Berg. Diese Deutung biligte J. J. Russu™. VI. Georgiev!® nahm an: «Das 
thrakische Name ‘Poöörn ist = litauisch Rud-üpe, zusammengesetzes 
Wort rides «rotbraun, rötlich, gelbrot, dunkel gelb» von ie. *rudho-s und 
üpo «Fluss, Fliessen» und bemerkte noch «Bei Georg. Cedrenus wird ein 
Fluss 'Poöönn wahrscheinlich heute Dospat oder Dospatfluss, linker Neben- 
flusse der Mestea, der durch die westlichen Rhodopen fliesst» Diese Bemer- 
kung beruht auf einen Missverständniss Cedrenus!* erwähnt in Wirklich- 
keit das Gebirge Rhodope und nicht einen Fluss. Diese Deutung von VI. 
Georgiev nahm Iv. Duridanov!® an: Der Name lässt sich als ursprünglich 
Flussname (wahrscheinlich der heutigen Dospatfluss) und ist identisch mit 
dem litauischen Flussnamen Rüd-upe». . 

Der erste Teil des Gebirgsnamens ‘Poöörn erinnert stark an Namen 
wie “Pédo0c (Insel), 'Póótog (Fluss in Kleinasien), 'Póóga (Tochter des Okea- 
nos und Tethys) und “Péôavos (Fluss Rhône). Ob diese Namen sind etymo- 
logisch verwandt oder zufällige Homonyme, lässt sich nicht sagen. 

Was den zweiten Teil -omn betrifft, hat W. Tomaschek!? bemerkt: «Der 
Ausgang -orn zeigt die Berglandschaft Mepörn in östlichen Rhodopen». 
Johannes Kantakuzenos teilt mit: ta év tfj Mepôrn opobpia abtotc mpocxo- 
pnkav... oov adroig 5& kal Etepot vopddec tò adtd oikodvtes Spoc...!” Titus 
Livius (32, 5, 11) erwähnt ein Mons Meropus in heutigen Albanien. Der 
erste Teil Mep- erscheint in Mepóy, Tpıöra atc, dp’ où Mépones of Kat 
kat vfioog Meponíc, Steph. Byz. 446, 11. und Mnpiooc, Mrjpibog bei Aenos. 
Ob diese Namen stehen in etymologischer Verbindung lässt sich nicht be- 
stimmen. Auf den Ausgang -önn endet auchn der Kontinent Eöparnn. Alle 


9. Detschew, Sprachrest 400. 

10. Z. Cankov, Geografski reënik na Bälgarija, Sofia 1939, 132. 

11. St. Mladenov, Zeitschrift für Ortsnamenforschung I, 1927, 143. 
12. J. J. Russu, Die Sprache der Thrako-Daker, Bukuresti 1969, 136. 
13. VI. Georgiev, Trakite i tehnijat ezik, Sofila 1977, 92. 

14. Joh. Cantakuzenos, I, 135. 

15. Iv. Duridanov, Ezikat na trakite, Sofia 1976, 46. 

16. Tomaschek, Di alten Thraker II 2, 90. 

17. Georg. Cantakuzenos, II 402, 2 f. 
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diese Namen auf -6rn bezeichnen keinen Fluss. Daher kann der Ausgang 
-orn nicht mit litauischem 'upe «Fluss» in Zusammenhang gebracht werden 
und ‘Poöörn als litauisch r'up-upe gedeutet werden. Der Gebingsname “Po- 
Són ist wahrscheinlich vorthrakisch mit nicht klarer Bedeutung. 


WANDA GAWLOWSKA 


_ „ALEXANDRE LE GRAND DANS L'OEUVRE “CHRONICON 
UNIVERSALE” DE FRUTOLF DE MICHELSBERG! 


Frutolf de Michelsberg fut le premier chroniqueur allemand à introduire 
dans la littérature allemande du Moyen-Age l’histoire complète d’Alexandre 
le Grand, rédigée en latin*. Nous ne sommes pas en possesion de beaucoup 
de renseignements sur la vie de Frutolf. Nous savons cependant qu'il fut 
bénédictin, qu'il vécut dans le Couvent de Saint Michel, prés de Bamberg 
en Állemagne?, et qu'il est mort le 17.1.1103*. Frutolf est, sans le moindre 
doute, l'auteur de deux œuvres intitulées "Breviarium de musica” et “Chroni- 
con universale"*. 


1. Le sujet de cet article a été traité par l'auteur par suite de ses études sur la réception 
de la légende d'Alexandre le Grand par Frutolf de Michelsberg dans la littérature polonaise 
aux XÍI* et XIII? siècles. 

2. M. Manitius, Geschischte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, Bd. III, München 
1964, p. 350-361. D.J. A. Ross, Alexander historiatus. A guide to medieval illustrated Alexander 
litterature, London 1963, p. 48-49. R. M. Zawadzki, "Legenda Aleksandra Wielkiego w re- 
kopisach polskich XIII-XIV wieku. Zarys problematyki”, Biuletyn Biblioteki Jagiellońskiej 
21, 1971, p. 70-76. W. Gawlowska, Frutolfa z Michelsbergu "Chronicon universale" watkt 
dziejipisarskie i literackie ( Die "Weltchronik" Frutolfs von Michelsberg. Die historischen und 
literarischen Fäden), Lódz 1989, p. 156, 168-196. 

3. A. D. von den Brincken, Studien zur lateinischen Weltchronistik bis in Zeitalter Ottos 
von Freising, Düsseldorf 1957, p. 187-193. A. B. Mulder-Bakker, Vorstenschool vier Geschied- 
schrijvers over Alexander en hun Visie op het Kezerschap, Groningen 1983, p. 35-73. W. Gaw- 
lowska, op. cit., p. 57-93. Voir aussi W. Gawlowska, “Quae artis liberalis disciplinae undecimo 
saeculo finiente atque duodecimo aetate ineunte Bambergae creverint”, Vox Latina 1989, 97, 
p. 359-361. 

4. “Ex Necrologio S. Michaelis Posteriore: 1103 16 K. Febr. Frutolfus monachus. 16 
K. Febr. Frutolfus presbyter 1103 monachus nostrae congregationis", en: Ph. Jaffé, Monu- 
menta Bambergensia, Bd. V, Berolini 1869, p. 555, 537. 

5.. Frutolfi Breviarium de musica, ed. C. Vivell en: Sitzungsberichte der Österreichische 
Akademie der Wissenschaft, phil. hist. kl. 188, Wien 1919, 2. Abhandlungen, p. 26-113. 

6. MGH SS VI, p. 33-267: Ekkehardi Chronicon universale ad a.1099, ed. G. Waitz, 
Hannoverae 1844. L'éditeur du "Chronicon universale" pensait que Ekkehard d'Aura était 
l'auteur du "Chronicon". Ekkehard n'a fait que continuer l'eeuvre de Frutolf en complétant 
les notes du chroniqueur de 1099 à 1125. Voir aussi: Frutolfi et Ekkehardi Chronica necnon 
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La biographie d’Alexandre le Grand dans le “Chronicon universale” 
est composée de deux parties: “Excerptum de vita Alexandri Magni” et “De 
mirabilibus rebus quas Alexander vidisse dicitur". Dans le prologue de |’ 
“Excerptum”, l'auteur procéde à une rapide présentation du roi de Macédoi- 
ne?. Sa biographie commence par la description de l'arrivée du pharaon Necta- 
nébo à Pella, la capitale de la Macédoine. Puis, l'auteur relate les légendes de 
la naissance divine d'Alexandre et les prodiges observés avant celle-ci. Par la 
suite, Frutolf brosse le portrait physique du héros et rapporte l'histoire du 
cheval Bucéphale. Le chroniqueur accorde une place prépondérante à la 
description des cadeaux symboliques que les deux hommes ont échangés. À 
la fin de cette narration Frutolf resume l'expédition indienne d’Alexandre, 
laissant une large place au récit de ses luttes avec Poros, roi indien, et annonce, 
dans cette partie, la description des aventures extraordinaires en Inde qui 
suivront: 


“multa vero pericula in ipso itinere passi sunt, multaque miranda 
viderunt, quae iuxta ipsius Alexandri descriptionem, ut aiunt lit- 
terae, post referemus" (68, 58-60). 


L'"Excerptum de vita Alexandri Magni” se termine par l'énumération des 
villes et tribus indiennes conquises par Alexandre. 
Dés le début de "De mirabilibus rebus quas Alexander vidisse dicitur", 


Anonymi Chronica imperatorum, ediderunt F. J. Schmale et I. Schmale-Ott, Darmstadt 
1972, s. 1-121. Comparer aussi: H. Bresslau, “Die Chroniken des Frutolfs von Bamberg und 
des Ekkehards von Aura. Bamberger Studien IT”, Neues Archiv der Geselschaft für altere 
deutsche Geschichtskunde 21, 1896, p. 197-234. 

7. MGH SS VI, p. 62-75. Voir: A. B. Mulder-Bakker, “Alexander der Grosse in der 
Weltchronik von Frutolf von Michelsberg", en: W. J. Aerts, J. M. M. Hermans, C. E. Visser, 
Alexander the Great in the Middle Ages. Ten studies on the last days of Alexander in literary 
and historical writing, Nijmegen 1978, p. 108-141. W. Gawtowska, Quid fabula Alexandri 
Magni, regis Macedonum, in opere "Chronicon universale" Frutolfi valuerit, Latinitas 
medii aevi, Lib. II, 1990, p. 93-97. Voir aussi: W. Gawlowska, “L’“Excerptum de vita Ale- 
xandri Magni" de Frutolf de Michelsberg dans la collection de la bibliothéque Nationale à 
Varsovie", 17. Internationale Eirene Konferenz, Resumés, Berlin 1986, p. 68. W. Gawlowska, 
“L’“Excerptum de vita Alexandri Magni” de Frutolf de Michelsberg dans le Code d'Eugéne 
à Vienne", 18th International Eirene Congress, Summaries, Budapeszt 1988, p. 11-12. 

. 8. MGH SS VI, p. 61, 30-67 et p. 62, 1-10. L'^Excerptum de vita Alexandri Magni" 
est la première digression de ce titre. Dans le “Chronicon universale" il y a encore 7 digres- 
sions: "De origine Francorum" (p. 115-119), Hystoria “Gothorum” (p. 119-120), “De Ama- 
zonibus" (p. 121), “De origine Hunorum” (p. 123-124), “Hystoria Longobardorum" (p. 141- 
150), "Descriptio actuum Caroli Magni" (p. 161-165) et “De origine Saxonum" (p. 176- 
183). - 
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deuxieme partie de cette biographie, Frutolf avance que la description qui 
suit est, peut-être, identique au contenu de la lettre (“ut fertur”) d’Alexandre 
à Olympias et à Aristote. Ce serait pour cette raison que celle-ci décrit avec 
tant de précision les aventures diverses et fantastiques d’Alexandre. Dans 
l'épisode relatant la rencontre du roi avec les Amazones, Frutolf décrit les 
mœurs et coutumes de ces êtres, puis la correspondance de Minothéa avec 
Alexandre, ainsi que l'amour de cette derniére pour le roi macédonien. L' 
Auteur rapporte également les légendes qui ont trait aux voyages "aériens" et 
"sous-marins" d’Alexandre au cours desquels il vit des créatures fantastiques. 
En effet, il se trouva, en Inde, en présence d'animaux merveilleux d'une 
taille invraisemblable ainsi que de peuplades sauvages qui attaquérent ses 
soldats. Puis, Alexandre arrive à l'endroit où poussent les arbres “parlants” 
du Soleil et de la Luna, Là, le roi apprend quel sera son avenir. Le chroniqueur 
raconte en détail l’histoire de la reine Candace et la prédiction de Sesonchosis- 
C'est Sesonchosis qui prédit la mort d’Alexandre à Babylone. 

Enfin, cette biographie se termine par la description de la mort du roi de 
Macédoine. D’après Frutolf, c'est Yolaos, le fils d’Antipatre, qui empoi- 
sonna Alexandre. Ptolémée, son officier d'ordonnance, nommé par Alexandre 
administrateur d’Egypte, s’occupa des funérailles de son roi. Ce fragment d’ 
ceuvre finit par la phrase: 


"fuerunt autem dies vitae eius 33, regni vero 12, sex ante destructionem 
regni Persarum, in septimo interfecto Dario, illud destruxit, quinque 
postea regnavit" (75, 56-57). 


. Examinons maintenant l'interprétation de la personnalité d'Alexandre 
le Grand dans l’œuvre “Chronicon universale". Pour répondre à cette question 
il faut effectuer une analyse exacte et minutieuse de cette biographie. 

Dans la biographie, de nombreuses prédictions mettent l'accent sur 
l’activité du roi. Le caractère grandiose de ses exploits avait déjà été annoncé 
avant sa naissance. Dés son enfance et sa jeunesse, Alexandre surprit ses pa- 
rents et l'entourage de la cour par son intelligence, sa perspicacité et son 
esprit mûr. Que sa célèbre et vive réplique aux messagers perses qui demanda- 
ient le tribut à Philippe, son pére, serve d'exemple, d'aprés Frutolf: 


"Ite et dicite Dario: Quando Philippus non habet filium, gallina 
generabat ei aureum ovum, nunc autem Philippo natus est filius et 
gallina facta est sterilis" (63, 50-52). 


Le jeune Alexandre se distinguait par son aspect physique de ses compagnons 
du méme âge: 
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“Cuius figura neque patri neque matri assimilabatur, coma capitis 
eius quasi leonis, oculi eius non similabantur ad invicem, sed unus 
erat niger, albus alter, dentes eius erant acuti, impetus vero illius 
quasi leonis erat fervidus" (62, 62-63). 


Selon Frutolf, Alexandre se faisait en outre remarquer par le don qu'il avait 
des affaires militaires. C'était un chef qui connaissait la psychologie de ses 
soldats et qui remportait, par là méme, nombre de victoires. Par exemple, 
avant une bataille importante, Alexandre se servit de cette métaphore pour re- 
donner courage à ses soldats: 


"Multitudo nostra non aequatur multitudini Persarum, sed non con- 
turbet vos multitudo illorum, etiam si centumpliciter augerentur, 
quia non prevalet multitudo muscarum parvitati vesparum" (67, 
37-38). 

La tactique stratégique d'Alexandre était toujours pleine de finesse. Pour 
induire les Perses en erreur il commanda à ses soldats de lier des ramées d' 
arbres aux queues des chevaux pour soulever de la poussiére: "ita ut viderent 
Persae et mirarentur" (66, 69). M 

Chez Frutolf, la magnanimité (“magnanimitas”) d'Alexandre est tout 
particuliérement soulignée dans l'épisode qui met le héros en présence de 
Darius et de sa famille. La rencontre d'Alexandre avec Darius mourant est 
le point principal de cette histoire. Frutolf décrit cette scäne d'une maniére 
trés suggestive et pittoresque. Après avoir trouvé Darius plus mort que vif, 
Alexandre, en sanglots, le serra dans ses bras. Puis, il Óta son manteau mili- 
taire dont il couvrit le corps de Darius. La roi mourant baisa la main et la 
gorge d'Alexandre et dit, d'aprés Frutolf, les mots suivants: 

*Commendo tibi Rodogoni matrem meam, ut sit tibi in memoriam 
matris; vigeat benignitas tua in uxore mea" (68, 25-26). 
D'aprés le récit ultérieur de Frutolf, les Perses éclatérent en sanglots, non pas 
à cause de la mort de Darius, mais “pro pietate Alexandri" (68, 30). Pour 
souligner ainsi la magnanimité d'Alexandre le chroniqueur se sert des mots 
“pietas” et “benignitas”. 

Selon Fıutolf, c’est principalement sa vaillance qui poussa Alexandre à 
poursuivre l'expédition indienne. Le passage de la rivière Euphrate peut, à 
cet égard, servir d’exemple.Alors que ses soldats hésitaient à traverser le nouveau 
pont, Alexandre s’avanca le premier et passa de l’autre côté, suivi en cela par 
toutes ses troupes: “Ipse primus transivit, sicque omnes secuti sunt" (66, 18). 
Alexandre courut les plus grands dangers lors de la bataille contre les Malliens, 
peuplade indienne. Pensant que leur ville était inhabitée, le roi gagna les murs 
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de la cité. Lorsque les ennemis l’apeçurent, ils commencèrent à lui jeter des 
pierres. D'aprés Frutolf, il était incroyable ("incredibile dictum est”, 70, 20) 
qu’Alexandre n'ait pas été effrayé par la multitude de ses ennemis et par la 
force des traits lancés, mais Alexandre *solus tot milia ceciderit ac fugaverit" 
(70, 21). 

Aux dires de Frutolf, l'attitude d’Alexandre à l'égard des tribus vaincues 
témoigne de sa noblesse d’äme ("liberalitas"). Tout d'abord Alexandre com- 
manda de punir les messagers de Darius, mais par la suite il leur rendit la 
liberté. En agissant ainsi— selon Frutolf — Alexandre voulut montrer la diffé- 
rence entre la conduite du roi macédonien et celle du tyran barbare. Póros 
écrivait, de même que Darius, des lettres malicieuses à Alexandre, et c'est 
pourquoi Álexandre prononga, d'aprés Frutolf, les paroles suivantes: 


"Veritatem dico vobis, quia omnes barbari communem habent 
sensum et parum distant a bestiis" (69, 13). 


L'une des aspirations admirables d’Alexandre, mise en relief dans l’œuvre 
"Chronicon universale" de Frutolf, est son indéfini désir de connaître l'uni- 
vers entier qui l'entourait. Rien ne pouvait empécher Alexandre de continuer 
ses expéditions: ni les forêts immenses peuplées de bêtes féroces, ni les déserts 
torrides. Pendant ses voyages pleins de souffrances et privations les nouveaux 
pays s'ouvraient à notre héros. Les soldats se plaignaient des peines qu'ils 
enduraient, des efforts qu'ils avaient à déployer durant l'expédition, mais 
Alexandre les exhortait avec persévérance à poursuivre leur chemin. 

Dans ses recherches Alexandre arriva jusqu'à la fin du savoir humani. Ce 
sont "les arbres miraculeux” et “parlant” de voix d'homme qui prédirent à 
Alexandre que sa route ulterieure n'aurait pas de sens. 

Ce qui ressort avant tout de cette biographie d'Alexandre, proposée par 
Frutolf dans le “Chronicon universale", c'est la présentation d’Alexandre 
comme chef militaire parfait et comme explorateur infatigable. Alexandre 
rassemble en lui méme les notions de "magnanimitas", "fortitudo" et “ex- 
ploratio". 

Ce portrait d'Alexandre le Grand correspond à l'esprit de l’époque, où 
Frutolf vécut. En effet, on portait un grand intérét à l'Orient à la suite des 
Croisades. Au XIe et XII? siècles, les Croisés gagnaient Jérusalem par l'Asie 
Mineure et par les Portes Ciliciennes, vieux chemin de guerre utilisé par 
l'armée macédonienne. Les Croisés devaient faire face aux peines et dangers. 
C'est pourquoi, pendant les Croisades, le lecteur européen d'alors désirait con- 
naitre l'Orient. À cette époque-là Alexandre le Grand inspirait le plus grand 
intérêt et c'est précisément, au XIIe siècle que de nombreux poèmes sur le 
roi macédonien ont été écrits. 
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Alexandre inspirait la curiosité et pouvait servir de modèle de vertu. Ce 
vaillant chevalier remporta des victoires en Orient et c’est pourquoi ses con- 
quêtes furent décrites dans des œuvres diverses. Pour cette raison nous pouvons 
comprendre la modernisation d'Alexandre dans les poèmes d'Europe Occi- 
dentale. Les auteurs —et parmi eux Frutolf— qui inséraient dans leurs œuvres 
le motif oriental de la légende d’Alexandre le Grand, voulaient satisfaire la 
curiosité du lecteur cultivé qui s’intéressait vivement à l’histoire du grand roi 
macédonien; c’est pourquoi, en introduction à sa narration, Frutolf écrivit 
les mots suivants: 


“Quia idem Alexander multe mire peregisse legitur, quae scire mult 
delectantur, libet de vita eius aliqua summatim decerpere, quibus 
delectationi querentium utcumque valeam satisfacere" (62, 9-11)?. 


9. Voir aussi: "Chronicon universale" p. 70, 29-32: "In his ergo itineribus, quae et 
quanta pertulerit et quam miranda conspexerit, ipse, ut fertur, ad matrem suam Olympiadem 
et magistrum suum Aristotelem scribit, de quibus aliqua ob delectationem noticiae rerum 
mirabilium breviando perstringimus, ceterum veritatem ipsarum rerum iudicia legentium 
relinquimus", 


IOLI VINGOPOULOU-PAPAZOTOU 


. LE VOYAGE EN MÉDITERRANÉE ORIENTALE À TRAVERS 
LES TITRES D'OUVRAGES DE RELATION DU XVle SIECLE* 


Le XVIe siécle est celui des grandes et profondes transformations en 
Europe. L'Empire Ottoman y entre en scéne en tant que puissance aussi 
importante que les autres grandes forces occidentales. Nous y assistons à un 
renversement de l'équilibre des forces politiques et économiques d'une part, 
et de l'autre à l'apparition d'un nouveau mouvement intellectuel: l'humanisme 
qui signifiait la suite de l'étude du monde ancien et le début de la recherche 
scientifique. Cette nouvelle force intellectuelle est liée au développement du 
courant périégétique vers la Méditerranée Orientale. Les pélerinages en Terre 
Sainte continuent, mais ils ne ne sont plus l'unique but des voyageurs, comme 
cela se passait durant les siècles précédents!. L'Empire Ottoman, pratiquement 
inconnu encore pour les occidentaux, avec sa grande force politique et sa 
fabuleuse capitale appelle les voyageurs et les esprits aventureux?. 

Jusqu'à quel point parvient-on à connaitre, pendant ce siécle, cette Médi- 
terranée Orientale, gräce et à travers l'activité éditoriale des récits de rela- 
tion*? Nous savons que les voyageurs de la Méditerranée Orientale au XVIe 
siécle qui nous ont laissé un texte écrit sont plus nombreux que les ouvrages 
de relation publiés pendant ce même siècle. L'imáge, donc, de cet Orient, 


*Ce travail a été présenté au Colloque International: Le Voyage dans l'Espace Méditer- 
ranéen au XVIIIe et au XIXe siècles - Gérard de Nerval et l’Orient, Hermoupolis 3-7 juillet 
1988. 


1. Pour les raisons des voyages voir E. Vourazeli, La Vie du peuple grec pendant l'occupa ~ 
tion turque d'après les voyageurs étrangers, Athènes, 1939, p. 26-74, (en grec). 

2. Pour la fascination et en méme temps la répulsion du monde ottoman sur les occi. 
dentaux voir Frank Lestringant, Guillaume Postel, (1581-1981), Guy Tredaniel, Editions de la 
Maisnie, 1985, p. 265 et l'ouvrage de Clarence Dana Rouillard, The Turk in French History, 
Thought and Literature (1520-1660), Paris, Boivin et cie, 1941. 

J. Parmi la foisonnante bibliographie sur le livre et l'activité éditoriale du XVIe siécle 
citons l'ouvrage des Lucien Febvre et Henri-Jean Martin, L’Apparition du livre, Albin Michel 
Paris, 1971, p. 368-400 et pour “Le monde de l'imprimerie humaniste: Paris” et “Le monde 
de l'imprimerie humaniste: Lyon" voir respectivement les articles de Anne Charon-Parent et 
Natalie Zemon Davis dans Histoire de l'édition française, 1982, t. I, p. 237-254 et 255-278, 
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donnée aux occidentaux par les voyageurs, différe sensiblement de l'image 
que nous pouvons en retirer aujourd'hui*. C'est parce que plusieurs oeuvres 
inédites des voyageurs de ce siècle, ont été publiées pendant les siècles suivants®. 
Certes, une fois de plus, nous remarquons que, bien qu’il s'agisse d'impor- 
tantes sources d'informations, elles se distinguent par leur caractére individuel. 

La maniére d'étudier et d'utiliser ces textes constitue toujours un probléme 
majeur; en méme temps le titre est d'une importance primordiale’: il fait partie 
de la page de titre, qui avec tous les éléments de l'identité du livre, constitue 
une stimulation importante pour le lecteur de l'époque et une source d'in- 
formations utiles pour nous?. C'est ainsi que le titre et le page de titre d'un 
livre sont l'aspect verbal et en méme temps l'aspect visuel, lesquels sont 
destinés à informer le lecteur sur le contenu et à attirer un public plus ou moins 
large. 

"En effet, si le livre sert d'intermédiaire entre l'auteur et le lecteur, la 
page de titre sert d'entremetteuse entre le livre et le client"?. Le titre et la page 
de titre esquissent un discours sur le texte, découvrent le contenu, révèlent 


4. Voir aussi Pierre Martino, L'Orient dans la Littérature française au XVIIe et au XVIIIe 
siècle, Genève, 1970. 

5. Voir CI. D. Rouillard, op. cit., p. 43. 

6. L'axe principal de notre pensée est la nécessité de trier tous les éléments discriptifs 
donnés par les voyageurs, "Parce que le périégétisme est un phénoméne doublement important 
subjectivement et objectivement, d'une part pour ce qu'il nous révèle concernant le voyageur 
et d'autre part pour les témoignages que le voyageur nous donne". C. Th. Dimaras, Voyages 
à travers la terre grecque, Athénes, 1968, p. 145-147, (en grec). 

7. “Une fois accepté le texte comme objet d'étude, le probléme se pose de savoir “par oü 
commencer?”. Nous croyons qu'il faut commencer l'étude du texte par celle de son titre: le 
titre a la primauté sur tous les autres éléments composant le texte"; voir Leo H. Hoek, La 
Marque du titre, Dispositifs sémiotiques d'une pratique textuelle, La Haye - Paris - New 
York, Mouton éditeur, 1981, p. 1, 17-18. 

8. Jean Louis Flandrin, “Sondages au niveau des titres d'ouvrages", Annales E.S.C., 
t. 20, 1965, sep. - oct. no 5, p. 939 et pour Ja technique du titre p. 940. Aussi Claude Duchet 
“La Fille Abandonnée" et “La Bête Humaine” éléments de trilogie romanesque”, Littérature, 
t. 12, 1973, p. 49-53. Roger Laufer "L'espace visuel du livre ancien", Revue Française d’ Histoire 
du Livre, t. 16, 1977, p. 574-575: Pour la page de titre au XVIe siècle d’après l'auteur on *... 
discerne trois tendances dans sa conception: sobrieté typographique, abondance signalétique, 
. richesse ornementale, ... matériellement la page de titre garde le début du texte et par son 
contenu elle vise l'acheteur éventuel... La typographie (à l'époque) ... favorise l'effet visuel 
aux dépens de la lisibilité”. Du même auteur sous le même titre et pour le même sujet, Histoire 
de l'édition francaise, 1982, t. I, p. 491-492. 

. . 9. G. Parquez, A propos des pages de titre des livres anciens, Revue Française d’ Histoire 
du Livre, t. I, 1971, p. 55. 
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l'esprit du récit, sa conduite, sa partie morale. Titre et contenu se trouvent 
en relation complémentaire: l'un annonce, l'autre explique. 

Les problèmes liés à la page de titre ont été déjà étudiés récemment!?, 
Il s'agit de la combinaison de l'aspect verbal et de l'aspect visuel! de la page 
de titre en relation avec les “rapports vécus au livre"!?. Les questions posées 
portent: sur la composition et, par conséquent, la lisibilité de la page de titre; 
-de quelle manière sont disposés ces éléments, la relation entre le message ver- 
bal et la décoration/illustration; sur les moyens verbaux ou graphiques par 
lesquels se produisent les intentions publicitaires du producteur—ce qui est 
le plus souligné, quelle est la rhétorique d'approche et de soutien, ce qui 
conditionne les stratégies éditoriales et enfin, sur la forme syntaxique par 
laquelle est communiqué le contenu. 

Certes, l'étude de la page de titre devrait être diachronique et toujours 

en relation avec les éditions antérieures et postérieures de sujets homogènes. 
‘Nous considérons que notre étude de la page de titre comme, indice du pro- 
‘cessus de l'évolution des relations de voyages peut, fonctionner, méme si ce 
‘n’est qu'uniquement pour le XVIe siècle, du moment que nous étudions des 
textés de contenu homogéne, c'est à dire, des récits de voyages. 
'' Le-probléme majeur du travail qui suit est de savoir si le contenu du récit 
correspond au titre, en d'autres termes, si ce dernier transmet et exprime la 
substance du texte. La réponse au probléme mentionné dépend des trois 
questions suivantes: 

a) dans quelle mesure ces titres sont-ils contestables ou trompeurs. En 
effet un échantillon de titres des ouvrages parus nous permettrait de retrouver 
la mentalité de l'auteur et par extension celle des lecteurs et de la société. 

. . b) si le titre était destiné au public et à quel point suivait-il le courant de 
l'évolution des stratégies éditoriales. 

C) si le but du voyage, les lieux visités et décrits, figurent sur le titre et 
la page de titre, et dans quelle mesure ces éléments sont mis an évidence. 


10. Kailiopi Polemi, "La page de titre du livre grec et son évolution ( XVle-XVille siècle), 
Premiere approche d'un probléme et d'une source”. D.E.A., Paris, 1983. Nous devons ex- 
primer notre reconnaissance à Mme Polemi pour son aide qui s'est révélée indispensable à 
la réalisation de ce travail. 

11. "L'aspect verbal est constitué par toutes les informations ... pour le texte contenu ... 
la production du livre ... et par les modes syntaxiques... dans lesquels (tous les précédents) 
s'exprime; l'aspect visuel s'inscrit dans la réalisation graphique..." ibid., p. 9. 

12. Ibid., p. 50, note 4: "Terme emprunté de A. Dupront, "Livre et Culture dans la So- 
ciété Française du XVIIIe siècle. Réflexion sur une enquête”, dans Livre et société dans la 
France du XVIHe siécle, 1965, p. 202". 
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Afin, donc, de confronter le contenu de l’ouvrage à celui de la page de 
titre, nous avons essayé de fonder le centre de gravité de notre travail sur les 
trois points suivants: 

1) la classification et l’analyse des toponymes, 
2) le contenu du livre, ainsi qu'il est décrit à la page de titre, 
3) le caractère des relations donné par les auteurs et les éditeurs eux-mêmes. 

Pour des raisons pratiques, cette première approche utilise comme guide 
la bibliographie, encore précieuse en telle matière, de S. H. Weber!?. Nous 
avons travaillé sur soixante-neuf récits de relation. Parmi ces soixante-neuf 
livres vingt-sept sont des publications du XVIe siècle, dont vingt-quatre se 
rapportent à des voyages effectués durant ce même siécle™ et trois sont des 
publications pour des voyages antérieurs; quatorze ont été édités au XVIIe 
siècle! (y sont intégrées les chroniques concernant des voyages effectués pen- 
dant la dernière décennie du siècle, mais dont la première édition apparaît 
au début du siècle suivant); cinq chroniques seulement sont publiées au XVIIIe 
siècle”, alors que quatorze ont leur première édition au XIXe siècle: enfin 
huit chroniques du XVIe siècle apparaissent au XXe siécle!? et quatre livres 
qui relatent des voyages réalisés au XVIe siècle ne portent pas de date de 
publication?®. De ces soixante-neuf text de périégétisme nous possédons 
vingt-six traductions?! pour les oeuvres de neuf voyageurs?? et quarante- 
une rééditions de vingt récits’, 

Nous avons utilisé ces données pour l'établissement d'un tableau où sont 


13. S. H. Weber, Voyages and Travels in Greece, the Near East and adjacent regions pre- 
vious to the year 1801, Catalogues of the Gennadius Library U - N. Jersey, 1953. 

14. Pour simplifier, au lieu de la référence complète, nous citons les numéros d'ordre du 
catalogue de S. H. Weber, op. cit., correspondants à chacun de ces ouvrages: 139, 142, 145, 
146, 149, 153, 162, 163, 173, 189, 206, 210, 223, 667, 675, 680, 682, 684, 795, 798, 79, 801. 

15. Ibid., T1, 82, 121. 

16. Ibid., 190, 191, 197, 198, 200, 203, 204, 214, 224, 226, 228, 232, 235, 678. 

17. Ibid., 133, 134, 201, 220, 222. 

18. Ibid., 128, 129, 131, 135, 141, 150, 193, 202, 209, 218, 227, 685, 838, 839. 

19. Ibid., 138, 148, 171, 192, 194, 205, 231, 797. 

20. Ibid., 130, 132, 136, 658. 

21. Ibid., 151, 157, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 
186, 187, 192, 208, 221, 230, 316, 663, 674, 679. 

22. Ibid., 157, 164, 179, 192, 208, 230, 663, 674, 678. 

23. Ibid., 133, 134, 137, 140, 143, 144, 147, 154, 155, 156, 174, 175, 176, 177,178, 199, 
207, 210, 212, 213, 215, 216, 219, 225, 229, 233, 234, 659. 660, 661, 665, 668, 669, 670, 671, 
672, 673, 677, 683, 796, 880. 

24. Ibid., 133, 137, 143, 147, 154, 174, 199, 207, 210, 215, 219, 225, 229, 233. 659, 668, 
677, 683, 796, 880, 
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indiquées les éditions des ouvrages qui constituent l'objet de notre recherche 
(voir graphique 1). A titre indicatif nous procédons ci-dessous à la présenta- 
tion et au commentaire de certains titres et pages de titre, toujours en rela- 
tion avec leur contenu pragmatologique. 


1. Guillaume Postel®: De la république des Turcs, et là où l'occasion 
s’offrira, des moeurs et loy de tous Mouhamedistes, Poitiers, 1560 (figure 1). 

Ce livre est le produit d'un voyage et d'une expérience personnels? 
aussi bien qu'un contact immédiat avec les milieux musulmans de l'Orient”. 
Toutefois l'auteur se dispense de l'alignement de son itinéraire et de la des- 
cription détaillée de son voyage et rend avec un titre bref, clair et compler 
le contenu du livre. Cet ouvrage se compose de trois parties distinctes dont 
les objets sont différents mais contigus; la premiére partie a pour titre celui 
du livre-méme, tandis que la deuxiéme et la troisiéme parties possédent des 
titres séparés et analytiques®. 


2. André Thevet, Cosmographie de Levant, Lyon, 1554 (figure 2). 

Le terme Levant apparait pour la premiere fois dans Ja page de titre d'une 
édition du XVIe siecle?®. L’ouvrage décrit la croisière de l'auteur en Orient et 
plus spécialement aux iles grecques de la Mer Egée, en Turquie et son séjour 
en Palestine et en Syrie. C'est un résumé contenant plusieurs points inexacts, 
éléments qui indiquent que la relation en question ne fut pas composée à 
base de notes tenues durant l'itinéraire de l'auteur. Thevet alla de Venise 
en Créte et de là à Constantinople en passant par Milo et Chio. Le texte 
est si vague que nous ne sommes pas en mesure de discerner si Thevet séjourna 
un seul ou deux hivers dans la capitale ottomane! Ensuite, traversant la mer 
Egée orientale avec une escale à Rhodes, il navigua en Egypte, puis il arriva 
en Palestine. 


25. Parmi le grand nombre d'ouvrages traitant de l'oeuvre et de la vie de G. Postel voir 
William J. Bouwsma, Concordia Mundi: The Career and Thought of G. Postel (1510-1581), 
Cambridge, Massachussetts, Harvard University Press, 1957, et l'article de F. Lestringant, 
op. cit. 

26. Guillaume Postel accompagne en 1535 Jean de La Forest à Constantinople et visite 
l’Asie Mineure et la Palestine. Il fera un deuxième séjour en Orient en 1549-1550 dans la 
mouvance de l'ambassade du Chevalier d'Aramon. 

27. Thierry Hentsch, L'Orient imaginaire, Les Editions de Minuit, Paris, 1988, p. 102- 
107. 

28. Pour le dessein de la "Republique des Turcs" voir F. Lestringant, op. cit., p. 289-291. 

29. Pour les termes géographiques voir Demetrius Georgacas, The Names for the Ásia 
Minor Peninsula and a Register of Surviving Anatolian Pre-Turkish Placenames, Heidelberg, 
Carl Winter, Universitütsverlag, 1971. 
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Quelques années plus tard il aura l'audace d'afficher le titre de *Cosmo- 
graphie" à une oeuvre qui ne provient pas d'expériences personnelles, mais 
qui est l'écho de vieilles histoires. Il s'agit, en effet, d'une enfilade de topo- 
nymes, de références historiques, de schémes rhétoriques et de préceptes 
moraux; tout cela est ordonné selon le mouvement de son périple??. Et pour- 
tant, le titre et la page de titre annoncent, par leur structure verbale et visuelle, 
les éditions des siécles suivants; ils sont succincts et attrayants, aptes à saisir 
l'intérét du public, qui quelques années plus tard, connaitra l'auteur par ses 
éditions grandiloquentes?!, 


3. Pierre Belon, Les observations de plusieurs singularitéz et choses mé- 
morables, trouvées en Grèce, Asie, ludée, Egypte, Arabie, et autres pays 
étrangers, rédigées en trois livres,... Paris, 1553 (figure 3). 

Humaniste, homme des Sciences Naturelles, profond connaisseur de 
l'antiquité, Belon se distingue par l'universalité de sa curiosité, la solidité 
de son savoir et son esprit critique**. L'homme se reflète dans le titre et dans 
la page de titre: le titre correspond fidèlement au contenu. L'auteur n'y con- 
fond pas les villes, les régions et les continents; l'ensemble des informations y 
est relaté en tant que “singularitéz” méritant l'observation??; la qualifica- 
tion des données, loin de figurer dans le titre, est exposée dans le texte, alors 
que l'analyse du titre se trouve dans l'introduction et dans la table des matiè- 
res, Enfin la disposition triangulaire du titre souligne le contenu et permet 
une meilleure lisibilité du nom de l'auteur. 


30. Frank Lestringant, André Thevet, Cosmographie de Levant, Edition critique, Librairie 
Droz S.A., Genéve, 1985. 

31. Panos Morphopoulos, L'image de la Grèce chez les voyageurs francais du XVe au 
début du XVIIe siècle, Baltimore, 1947, p. 7-8. En 1558, la reine Catherine de Médicis nomma 
Thevet son aumónier; et il fut pourvu du roi, avec des appointements considérables. Outre 
plusieurs cartes géographiques, on doit à Thevet aussi la Cosmographie universelle, Paris, 
1571, et les Vrais portraits et vies des hommes illustres, grecs, latins et paiens ...”, Paris, 1584. 

32. P. Morphopoulos, op. cit., p. 4-5 et Th. Hentsch, op. cit., p. 96-99. Pour la person- 
nalité de P. Belon voir aussi Paul Delaunay, *Les idées religieuses de Pierre Belon du Mans", 
dans Bulletin de la Commission historique et archéologique de la Mayenne, 2e serie , t. X XXVIII, 
1922; Paul Delaunay, “Pierre Belon naturaliste", dans Bulletin de la Société d'agriculture, 
science et arts de la Sarthe, t. XLIX, 1923-1924, p. 13-39, 233-290; P. Delaunay,"L'aventureuse 
existence de P. Belon”, dans Revue du XVIe siècle, t. IX-XTL, 1922-1925; Leon Deschamps, 
“Pierre Belon naturaliste et explorateur”, dans Revue de Géographie, Pans, t. XXI, 1887, p. 
321-333, 433-440; A. Ledru, “Pierre Belon, 1517-1564", dans La province du Maine. 2e série, 
t. I, 1921, p. 16-22. 

33. Au XVIIe siécle le premier récit qui a comme titre "Observations curieuses...” c'est 
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4. Nicolas Nicolay, Les navigations, pérégrinations et voyages faicts 
en la Turquie, ... contenant plusieurs singularites, ... en quatre livres, avec 
soixante figures au naturel, … Anvers, 1577 (figure 4). 

Il sera ici question de l’édition de 1577 qui diffère très légèrement quant 
à la forme syntaxique du titre#, de la première édition datée, elle, de 1567”. 
On y remarque un alignement de termes contigus qui impressionnent dès le 
début; le nom de l’auteur prend une place secondaire, bien que ses dignités 
soient suffisamment mises en évidence. Publiant son ouvrage quelques années 
plus tard que la première édition du récit de Postel®, Nicolay dépasse son 
“maître”—qualifié ainsi dans sa relation—et il enrichit son texte par des des- 
sins de figures humaines. Bien qu'il ait visité l’île de Chios (possession génoise) 
et qu'il soit passé par le Péloponnése et les iles de la Mer Egée, le titre ne se 
réfère qu’“en la Turquie”?”. | 

Le texte du récit est riche en connaissances historiques et géographiques, 
tirées d'auteurs anciens et d'autres textes périégétiques antérieurs, le tout 
mélé de ses propres remarques; mais le sous-titre définit l'originalité et l'im- 
portance de cet ouvrage, à savoir les dessins et l'illustration de différentes 
figures humaines®, 


5. laques Gassot, Le discours du voyage de Venise à Constantinople, 
... Paris, 1550 (figure 5). 

Ayant rejoint la Cour de l’Ambassadeur d'Aramon??, l'auteur arriva en 
1548 à Constantinople par la voie terrestre des Balkans. Au printemps de la 
méme année, il suivit la campagne militaire de Soliman le Magnifique contre 
les Safévides d'Iran. Apres avoir traversé les régions de Erzincan, Erzurum, 
Tabriz, Van, Urfa, il aboutit à Alep, d’où il envoya sa chronique à son oncle 


l'euvrage qui parle du voyage des messieurs Fermanel, Fauvel, Baudouin et Stochove fait 
en 1630 en Levant, S.H. Weber, op. cit., no 265. 

34. G. Parguez, op. cit., p. 67. 

35. G. Atkinson, La Littérature géographique française de la Renaissance, New York, 
1927 (Reprinted Paris 1968), p. 147-148. 

36. F. Lestringant, "G. Postel", op. cit., p. 283, 295-296. 

37. D. Georgacas, op. cit., p. 85-99. 

38. P. Morphopoulos, op. cit., p. 9 et N. Iorga, Les Voyageurs francais dans l'Orient 
Européen, Paris, 1928, p. 34-39. 

39. Jacque Paviot, "Autour de l'Ambassade de D'Aramon: Erudits et voyageurs au 
Levant 1547-1553" dans Voyager à la Renaissance, Actes du Colloque de Tours en Juillet 
1983, sous la Direction de J. Ceard et de J. Cl. Margolin, Editions Maisonneuve et Larose, 
Paris, 1987, p. 381-392. 
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et maître Jaques Tiboust*?.- Rédigé sur place, le texte fut publié en 1550. Le 
titre est le cas trompeur par excellence, même si la première partie est fidèle 
quant au contenu, il y est question de la “Grèce”. Or, ce pays apparait dans 
le titre d'un ouvrage qui ne relate nulle part de ce qu'on considérait à l'époque 
comme Grèce, ni-méme des terres qui d’après les références géographiques 
anciennes se définissaient comme Gréce*?; ceci témoigne, sûrement, du besoin 
d'attirer le client/lecteur par l'emploi de sujets et de notions connus et ren- 
tables®*. 


6. Ogier Ghiselin Busbecq, Itinera Constantinopolitanum et Amasianum, 
. Antwerpiae, 1581. 

Voilà une figure politique des plus importantes de son temps: M. Ogier 
Ghiselin Busbecq. On est loin de simples trajets à Constantinople et à Amasia. 
Il s’agit, en fait de la relation la plus mûre et la plus complète au contenu 
“politique”: l’auteur décrit avec un style simple et élégant les événements 
politiques, la vie quotidienne, les institutions, l’art guerrier, la paix, les moeurs 
et les coutumes dans l’Empire Ottoman où Busdecq fut envoyé en tant 
qu’Ambassadeur des Habsbourgs*. 


7. Sr de Villamont, Les Voyages du Seigneur de Villamont, ... divisez 
en trois livres, ... Paris, 1595 (figure 6). 

Le voyage de Villamont s’est réalisé en 1588 et la première édition date 
de 1595455, En un sens, la page de titre serait. aboutissement de la longue 


. 40. Pour les étapes de son voyage voir la Thèse d'Etat de Stéphane Yerasimos, Les 
Voyageurs dans l'Empire Ottoman XIV-XVIe siècles, Paris, 1986, p. 317-320. 

41. Il copie le texte de B. Ramberti pour le voyage de Raguse vers Constantinople; cf. 
B. Rambeıti, Libri tre delle cose de Turchi, Nel primo ‘si descrive il viaggio da Venetia à 
Constantinopoli, .., Vinegia, 1539. 

42. J. Claude Margolin, et à la Renaissance”, dans Voyager à la Renaissance, op. 
cit., p. 10 et notes 12, 13, 14, p. 28. La carte, à savoir, de, Nicolas Sophianos parut certaine- 
ment avant 1543; E. Legrand, Bibliographie Hellenique, Paris, E. Leroux, 1885, t. I, p. CXCI, 
t. IL, p. 176-177. 

43. On observe la même chose aussi dans Je récit de voyage de W. Biddulph: S. H. Weber, 
op. cit., no 232: La Mer Noire, apparaissant au titre, n'y est nullement décrite dans le texte 
mais mentionnée tout simplement comme suite de la Propontide, op. cit., p. 17; de même, 
la ville de Constantinople, à la description de la quelle est consacrée toute la deuxième lettre, 
n'apparait pas au titre, comme l'Egypte qui a aussi une très large description. 

44. Voir la traduction française Lettres du Baron de Busbecq, Ambassadeur de Ferdinand 
I, … Paris, 1748, p. VIII-XII. 

45. Pour les éditions jusqu'en 1608 voir G. Atkinson, op. cit. 
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trajectoire des chroniques périégétiques du XVIe siècle. Le titre est simple- 
ment désigné par un mot: “Voyages”. Par-ailleurs, le nom de l'auteur, suivi 
de ses dignités, prend une place bien en vue, immédiatement aprés-le titre. 
Villamont analyse sur la page de titre le contenu du livre, moyennant une juste 
disposition et in développement rationnel des éléments. C'est ainsi que le 
texte est divisé en trois chapitres indépendants. A cette claire et: intelligente 
disposition du contenu sur la page de titre on pourrait attribuer le grand succés 
éditorial de l'ouvrage (dix-huits éditions pendant les vingt ans suivants}f, 
malgré l'existence d'une certaine pauvreté d'informations. 


8. Jean Palerne, Pérégrinations, ... oà est traité de plusieurs singularités, 
et antiquités remarquées ès provinces, d' Egypte, ... Terre Sainte, Natolie, Grèce, 
.. Lyon, 1606 (figure 7). 

C'est quelques années auparavant, en 1581, que Palerne réalisa son péle- 
rinage en Terre Sainte. La page de titre de l'ouvrage qui fut publié quelques 
années plus tard, en 1606, rappelle celle de Villamont*’. A la différence de 
ce dernier, Palerne ne dispose pas distinctement l'itinéraire et les matiéres 
traitées; celles-ci sont analysées en trois paragraphes. Bien que le texte de 
l'ouvrage soit d'une meilleure qualité que celle de Villamont, il n'eut pas le 
méme succés editorial. 


9. Philippe du Fresne-Canaye, Le voyage du Levant, Paris, Ernest Le- 
roux, 1897 (figure 8). 

Il s’agit d’un exemple de relation d'un voyage effectué-au XVIe siècle; 
qui parut seulement au XIXe siècle. Le récit périégétique de Canaye, rédigé 
par lui-même en italien sous le titre “Ephémérides”, ne fut pas immédiate- 
ment publié, peut-étre par ce que l'auteur était déjà suffisamment connu, 
homme politique assez important, il n’avait pas besoin de: publicité par 
voie éditoriale*?, Le récit parut au XIXe siècle sous le titre- "Voyage du 
Levant". Ce sont des termes qui étaient alors trés à la mode à propos des 
voyages en Méditerranée Orientale. 

Par l'analyse de ces quelques échantillons, on est en mesure d'aboutir 
à certaines constatations au sujet des titres et de leur correspondance avec 
le contenu des ouvrages de relation du XVIe siècle: 


46. Ci. D. Rouillard, op. cit., p. 218 et H. J. Martin, Livre, Pouvoir et Société à Paris au 
XVII siècle, Genève, 1969, p. 209. 

47. G. Atkinson, op. cit., p. 372-373. 

48. N. Iorga, op. cit., p. 27-28. 

49. Philippe du Fresne - Canaye, Le Voyage du Levant, Edition Poliphile, Toulouse, 
1986, p. VIII-XXII. 
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1. il y a souvent un manque de corrélation entre, d'une part, le désir 
de l'auteur ou le but du voyage, et, d'autre part, le contenu du texte. Il est 
intéressant, par ailleurs, d'insister sur la maniére par laquelle le désir ou le 
but en question sont reflétés dans le titre. 

2. les voyageurs utilisent, à travers le titre, des toponymes connus en 
général dans les milieux humanistes. Or, ]’énumération de ces toponymes ne 
signifie pas nécessairement qu'il en ait référence dans le récit, ou même que 
les auteurs aient visité les lieux correspondants. 

3. les auteurs évitent le plus souvent les toponymes admis à leur époque, 
et puisent certes dans les livres des anciens géographes et historiographes 
grecs et latins. Quitte à commettre des erreurs inévitables ils préférent, donc, 
Vappellation ancienne ou médiévale. 


‘En somme, le voyage en Méditerranée Orientale constituait un double 
póle d'attraction: d'une part le Christianisme et la Terre Sainte et de l'autre 
l'Islam et l’Empire Ottoman. Même si nos auteurs se croyaient familiers par 
leur simple foi avec le monde chrétien oriental, la réalisation du voyage les 
confronta doublement à des réalités bien différentes. Alors que les chrétiens 
de l'Orient n'étaient plus ceux que les écrivains de l'Antiquité ou même les 
Pères de l'Eglise avaient fait connaître, le monde musulman, supposé hostile, 
se révéla charmant. 

À partir du moment où ils léguent leur voyage par le texte écrit, cette 
antithése entre l'imaginaire et le réel, vécue par les voyageurs occidentaux 
du XVIe siécle, donc en pleine effervescence de la Renaissance et de l'Hu- 
manisme, se transmet au lecteur, consciemment ou inconsciemment, à travers 
leurs ouvrages et à première vue par la page de titre. 

Pour terminer, nous estimons, qu'une étude diachronique, s'étendant 
du XVle au XIXe siécle, nous permettrait de décrire l'évolution des titres 
aussi bien que la maniére dont celle-ci, partant de la juxtaposition des termes 
et des définitions attrayants, fabuleux et dramatisés du XVIe siécle, aboutit 
à des titres plus opérationnels, comme le "Voyage en Orient" de Gérard de 
Nerval. 


Centre des Recherches Neohélleniques 
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Présentation graphique des éditions de relations des voyages effectués au XVIe siècle. 
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DEMETRIUS DVOICHENKO-MARKOYV 


GHEORGHE DUCA HOSPODAR OF MOLDAVIA AND HETMAN 
OF THE UKRAINE, 1678-1684* 


After the battle of Mohacs August 29, 1526, Hungary fell into the hands 
of Sultan Suleyman the Magnificent (1494-1566) and was occupied by the 
Ottoman Turks for over 150 years (1541-1699). For the first tume the heart 
.of Europe Was threatened when the Ottoman Turkish army and their reluctant 
Christian satellites appeared before the walls of Vienna in the year of 15291. 
Due to lack of heavy siege artillery the first siege of Vienna by the Turks 
Jasted from September 27 to October 15, 1529. The suburbs of Vienna were 
largely destroyed and Turkish raiders penetrated as far as Ratisbon in Bavaria 
and Brunn (Brno) in Bohemia. 

The culminating point of Turkish advance into Eastern Europe represents 
the beginning of direct Turkish-Russian contact and conflict when King Jobn 
Sobieski of Poland (1674-1696) was forced to cede the greater part of his 
‚Right Bank Ukraine (Little Russia) including Kamienec and the province of 
‚Podolia to the Ottoman Empire. Due to the mediation of King Louis XIV 
‘Of France, the war between Poland and the Ottoman Turks came to an end, 
and peace was concluded at Zurawna (Zurawno) on October 27, 1676°. The 
Russian Czar Alexis “the Quiet” (1645-1676), who assumed the title of “Czar 
of all the Great, the Little, and White Russias” joined Poland in the defense 
of its half of Little Russia (the borderland of Ukraine) the so called Left Bank 


* I wish to express my sincere appreciation to my mother Professor Dr. Eufrosina 
Dvoichenko-Markov (1901-1980) a former assistant of the greeat Rumanian scholar Nicolae 
Iorga, for her inspiration and guidance. Kind assistance with pertinent material on this 
‘subject was put at my disposal by Mrs. Eugenia Georgescu-Tistu and Professor Dr. Virgil 
‘Cfandea of the Associatia “Romania”. 

1. Mustafa Ali Mehmed, Istoria Turcilor (History of the Turks), Bucharest, 1976, pp- 
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Ukraine. For three years Turks, Tatars, Moldavians, and Wallachians fought 
Russians and the Cossacks of borderland of Ukraine. The Russian border- 
land of the Ukraine found itself divided between three major powers with 
three competing Hetmans who were claiming control over a united Ukraine. 
The land was terribly devastated. The Czardom of Muscovy, Poland, and the 
Ottoman Empire were supporting the claims of their choice of Hetmans, 
angling for the support of the Ukrainian Cossacks and the Zaporozhian Sich 
fighting each other. The Ukrainians (Little Russians, Malorossy, Ruthenes) 
swung from side to side with appalling rapidity, handicapping their more able 
Hetmans, who were trying to establish an independent or at least autonomous 
Ukraine under the protection of one of their powerful neighbours. Five times 
the Turkish armies passed through the Rumanian principality of Moldavia 
placing an extra burden upon the country and one of its ruling Hospodar 
(Prince, Voevod, Duke, Domn, Bey) Gheorghe Duca (Duka), who ruled 
several times in Moldavia under the suzerainty of the Ottoman Empire 1665- 
1666, 1668-1672, and 1678-1684, and once in Wallachia 1673-1678?. The 
Grand Vizir asked Hospodar Duca to become an intermediary in the peace 
negotiations between the Ottoman Empire and the Czardom of Russia. During 
these negotiations the personal envoy of Hospodar Duca a certain Captain 
Ionashku (John) Bilevici was received in a private audience by Czar Alexis on 
May 10, 1679, in Moscow. Letters were exchanged between the Russian Czar 
and the Moldavian Hospodar which have been recently published*. The 
negotiations continued. also into the reign of Czar Feodor II (1676-1682) re- 
sulting in the Treaty of Radzin which is also described as the armistice of 
twenty years at Bakhchisaray of 1681°. 

The new border between the Ottoman Empire and the Russian Czardom 
was established along a line stretching from Kiev on the Dnieper to the Sea of 
Azov blocking the exit to the Black Sea and leaving the southern portion of 
the Russian Czardom at the mercy of the Ottoman Turks and their allies the 


3. Constantin C. Giurescu, Istoria Românilor (History of the Rumanians), Bucharest, 
1944, Vol. III, pp. 124-126 and pp. 139-153. Hereafter cited as Giurescu, History, Vol. TIT. 

4. I. S. Grosul, A. C. Oțetea, L. V. Cherepnin, E. Russev, et al. eds., Relațiile Istorice 
Dintre Popoarele URSS Romänia tn Veacurile XV-Inceputul Celui al XVIII-Lea. Documente 
şi Materiale (Historical Relations between the Peoples of the USRR and Rumania in the 
Fifteenth Century - Beginning of the Eighteenth. Documents and Materials), Moscow, 
1970, Vol. III, 1673-1711, pp. 44-47, 50, 52, 60-62, 64-65, 67-70, 73, 75, 76, 342, 345, 346, 
349-352, 359... Hereafter cited as Documents and Materials. 

5. George V. Vernadsky, Political and Diplomatic History of Russia, Boston, 1936, p. 
209 and pp. 217-218, 
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Tatars of the Khanate of Crimea and the Bugeac (Budjuk). The countryside 
along the Western Bank of the lower Dnieper was devastated and its popula- 
tion fled eastward across the river seeking the protection of the Russian 
Czardom. The Turkish Grand Vizir Kara Mustafa was contemplating a decla- 
ration of war on Austria, capture Vienna, and make himself the Viceroy of the 
area between the Danube and the Rhine river. In order to consolidate his 
position in Eastern Europe and assure the neutrality of the Russian Czardom 
during the coming war with Austria Hospodar Gheorghe Duca was appointed 
to take over the responsibility of administration and colonization of the ruined 
Turkish part of the Right Bank Ukraine in 16819. For the first time a Molda- 
vian Hospodar achieved a common border with the Czardom of Russia. The 
Moldavian chronicler Logothete (Chancellor) Nicolae Costin (1660-1712) 
records this event as a contemporary eyzwittness the following way: 


It was Duca Voda,-being in Czar’grad, the Empire gave him also 
the Hetmanate of the Ukraine dressing him with a robe, giving him 
also the mace of that land, and returning again to his throne in Jassy 
with great joy being master of two lands; to the Ukraine he dispatched 
his governor a certain Iane who was the second Marshal of the Court 
(Postelnic) placed him as Hetman in Nemirov; and from that time on 
started to raise and write the title: Hospodar of Moldavian Land 
and of the Land of Ukraine". 
(My translation from original Rumanian) 
The same information can be found in a slight different form in another 
‘Moldavian chronicle: 


‚Than the Cossacks of the Ukraine submitting to the rule of the Turk, 
have conferred the Hetmanate (which is like a reign) of the Cossack 
: , Land upon Duca Voda and have granted him a banner of one horse 
tail and a Cossack fur hat and mace of the Ukrainian Hetmanate. 
And coming to Moldavia he married his daughter Catherine to the 
son of Radu Voda. And Duca Voda proceeded. to the Ukraine up to 
Nemirov and placed as Hetman a certain Greek, Iani Drahinici, a 


; 6. C. C. Giurescu, M. D. Popa, N. Stoicescu, et al. eds., Chronological History of Ro- 
mania, Bucharest, 1974, p. 135. Hereafter cited as Chronological History. See also my “Trans- 
nistria: A. Rumanian Claim in the Ukraine”, Südost-Forschungen, Muenchen (Munich), 
Germany, 1957, Band XVI, 2. Halbband, p. 377. 

7. Michail Kogalniceanu ed., Cronicele Romániei sau Letopisefele Moldaviei si Viahici 
(The Chronicles of Romania or Annals of Moldavia and Wallachia), Bucharest, 1872, Vol, 
II, p. 21. Hereafter cited as N. Costin, Chronicles. 
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man of service who also knew the Russian language, and also ap- 
pointed also Colonels from among the Cossack leaders. He also built 
houses in the Ukraine at the shore of the Buh and other houses at 
Ticanauca on the Dniester across from Soroca. Duca Voda ruled in 
Moldavia and the Ukraine as a ruler with a banner with three horse- 
tails. He wrote his name: Duca Voevoda, Lord of the Land of Mol- 
davia and the Ukraine?. 

(My translation from original Rumanian) 


Slightly diferent is the description of this event by the well known Moldavian 
chronicler Hetman Jon Neculce (1672-1745): 


Than Duca Voda spent a great deal of money at the Porte almost a 
thousand purses of money. And the Turks granted him the Het- 
manate of the Ukraine, a robe, fur cap, and a mace and a horsetail. 
And he left Czar’grad together with the son of Radu Voda, his son 
in law, with three horsetails and with the mace carried in front of 
him along with great entourage he entered Jassy?. 

(My translation from the original Rumanian) 


After a detailed description of the wedding of Catherine the daughter of 
Hospodar Duca the Moldavian chronicler continues: 


Afterwards preparations were made and he moved to the Ukraine at 
Nemirov. And all the Cossacks were gathered there with Duca 
Voda at Nemirov. And they chose from among their leaders and 
appointed Judges and Colonels and Sotniks and also placed in his 
place a Lord-Lieutenant in place of Hetman to take care of them a 
certain Ene Gredinevici, a man of service, knowing the Cossack 
language, of Greek origin. Residences were erected near Nemirov at 
the shore of the Buh, also other residences were erected at the shore of 
the Dniester at Ticanauca across from Soroca. From there he re- 
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turned to Jassy in the fall. And Duca Voda ruled Ukraine and the 
Land of Moldavia, a ruler of three horse tails!®, 


Both the Rumanian and Russian historians agree that Hospodar G. Duca 
did become the Turkish choice to take over the responsibility of administration 
and colonization of the ruined Turkish part of the Right Bank Ukraine in 
1681. For the first time in history the Hospodar of Moldavia was able to to 
add the proud title of a Ukrainian Hetman and call himself “Lord of Molda- 
via and the Land of the Ukraine" !!, A Soviet Moldavian historian adds some 
very interesting details about Hospodar Duca, details which are based on 
some Russian and Polish sources: 


In 1681 the threat of the country to be changed into a Pashalyk 
became so real that Hospodar G. Duca through his closest Boyars 
Logothete (Chancellor) M. Costin and Hetman A. Bugus asked for a 
military intervention by Sobieski promising him unlimited assistance 
and in case of failure he was seeking to obtain the permision to ami- 
grate to Poland. Truly before the war the threat to be turned into 
a Pashalyk passed due to the political flexibility of G. Duca and his 
advisers. The successful mediation of the Moldavian state during the 
conclusion of the Russian-Turkish peace which was absolutely ne- 
cessary to the Porte before the beginning of the war with Austria to a 
considerable degree contributed to the fact that the Turks changed 
"the whip to a cookie". G. Duca was created the Hetman of “the 
Turkish part of the Ukraine and his small army was summoned to 
the campaign against Vienna"!*. 

(My translation from Russian) 


A modern Rumanian historian who does not mention Hospodar G. Duca, 
but has chosen to emphasize the contemporary Wallachian Hospodar Serban 
Cantacuzino (1678-1688) seems to share a similar point of view when he states: 

In the last decades of the seventeenth century, Wallachia and Molda- 


10. Ibid., p. 10. 
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via had to choose between an alliance with Poland, Austria or Russia 
to withstand Ottoman pressure. Serban Cantacuzino, Wallachia’s 
ruling prince contacted Vienna as well as Poland’s king John So- 
bieski, and sent a mission to Moscow. Although Serban Cantacuzino 
sympathized with the “Holy League” he was forced to participate in 
the siege of Vienna (1683) on the side of the Turks”. 


Hospodar Gheorghe Duca was of Greek origin from Rumelia who came 
to Moldavia as a child. He married Nastasia the daughter of Dafina the wife 
of the Moldavian Hospodar Eustratiu Dabija (1661-1666) who was the ste- 
pfather of Nastasia. The father of Nastasia was the first husband of her mo- 
ther the Vistiarnic (Treasurer) Bukhush (Buhus)**. The appointment of G. 
Duca in the Ukraine was an effort by the Turks to counterbalance the growing 
prestige and influence of the Russian Czardom as the champion and the pro- 
ector of the Greek Orthodox Church in the Ukraine, the Rumanian Princi- 
palities of Wallachia, Transylvania, and Moldavia and the numerous nationa- 
lities of Eastern Europe. It is a well known fact that the Rumanians (Vlachs, 
Valati, Blaques, Moldavians, Olahs, Bogdanians, Volokhs, etc...) practiced 
the same Eastern Orthodox Christian religion, and were using the same 
Slavic alphabet (Kirilica) as their next door neighbours the Little Russians 
(Malorossy, Ukrainians, Ruthenes) of the Ukraine and the Great Russians 
(Muscovites) of the Russian Czardom. Often all of them were involved in a 
common struggle of survival against the incursions of the Polish and Hunga- 
rian Roman Catholics (Papists) and the Ottoman Turkish and Tatar Moslems 
who sometimes tried to umpose their religion on others. 

In addition to his Turkish banner of two horse tails as the Hospodar of 
Moldavia G. Duca received an additional horse tail as the Hetman (Sanjak 
Bey) of the Turkish Right Bank Ukraine together with the traditional symbol 
of Hetman authority the “Bulava” (a mace) set in gold and precious stones 
from the Sultan himself. During a splendid reception in Constantinople 
(Czar’grad) Duca and eighteen Moldavian Boyars received ceremonial robes 
(“Kaftan”) while the eight Ukrainian Cossacks accompanying him received. 
loose wide trousers (“Sarvanele” possibly the equivalent of the traditional 
Cossack “Sharovary”) and ceremonial hats (*Calpace")!5, Duca appointed a 


13. Stefan Stefänescu, “Defense of the Integrity of the Romanian States in the Sixteenth 
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Greek as his Kaimakan (representative) in the Ukraine a certain Ian Draghinici 
who spoke also Russian. Soon Duca followed his representative into his new 
domain across the Dniester river which at that time was the border of the 
Rumanian principality of Moldavia!$. 

The first documentary record of Duca’s arrival in the Ukraine, which was 
preserved in the Rumanian National Academy in Bucharest, is an order issued 
by Duca in the Ukrainian village of Postruga in 1681. At Pestera near Nemirov, 
a small Zaporozhian town on the Bug river where Duca made his residence and 
the new capital of his Ukrainian domain". In a document issued on November 
20, 1681, in Nemirov G. Duca states that “Immediately after taking posession 
of the Ukrainian land we have directed our care so that the devastated Ukraine 
should flourish again by colonizing it with people"!?. By promising a long 
period of freedom from taxation and leaving the local traditional administra- 
tion intact in the Ukraine, Duca was able to attract new settlers in great num- 
bers. The devastated area was resettled according to the old principle of 
Ukrainian Cossak organization by regiments leaving the highest judicial court 
decisions to be made in Jassy (Iasi) the capital of Moldavia!®. 

Quite a few Universals (Manifestos) inviting people to settle were issued#®. 
The promise of all kind of liberties and privileges attracted settlers not only from 
other parts of the Ukraine still under the domination of Poland or in the 
Russian Czardom, but also from the Rumanian principality of Moldavia. The 
old ruined sites awoke to a new life and increased the Rumanian minority of 
the Ukraine. The new fortified Ukrainian residence of the Hospodar of Mol- 
davia and the Turkish Right Bank Ukraine Gheorghe Duca was visited by the 
Moldavian chronicler Ion Neculce. Both contemporary chroniclers Nicolai 
Costin and Ion Neculce agree that Duca organized several promising and 
money making enterprizes in the Ukraine in the field of husbandry, agriculture, 
and a monopoly on beer, brandy (khorylka), and mead. All the inns of the 
Ukraine at that time were serving the popular drink mead made out of the 
honey produced on the extensive land estates of Duca?!. The final goal of Duca 
was to establish profitable enterprizes in the Ukraine in order to replenish his 
depleted treasury. This seemed to have been succesful not only for him, but 
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also for his henchman Ian Draghinici who has also grown rich and prosperous 
in the Ukraine during his relatively short stay. A document has been pre- 
served in the Rumanian archives in Bucharest regarding the purchase of hay 
and a mill in Koshnitsa (Cosnita) in the Ukraine by Dräghnici. Several Ukrai- 
nian Cossacks have signed the document as witnesses to this bill of sale such 
as the “Khorundzhii” (Cornet in the Cossack Cavalry) Ivan Goguma, the 
“Sotnik” (Senior Lieutenant of Cossack Cavalry) Vuvkarenko, and the Ru- 
manian “Genralnii Pisari” (the General Secretary) of the office of the Hetman 
Ursaki (Ursachi) who was also the formal personal notary of Hospodar Duca”. 

In about a year the administration and colonization policy of Duca in 
the Ukraine showed a remarkable progress. According to a Wallachian chronic- 
ler Constantin Capitanul the Ukrainian Cossacks returned in great numbers 
and settled down on the sites of their destroyed hamletets, villages, and towns”. 
Gheorghe Duca with his family spent more time in his new domains in the 
Ukraine than in Moldavia and the Moldavian chronicler Nicolae Costin 
reports that 


..he was contemplating to move there, as the word spread among 
his men of how he was to leave Moldavia and to move with his 
entire household to the Ukraine and from there to go over to Mos- 
cow’, i 
(My translation-from the original Rumanian) 
History records several attempts on the part of the Moldavian Hospodars 
to seek the protection of Christian Moscow against the Turkish Ottoman 
Empire. An early attempt is duly documented and recorded during the reign of 
the Moldavian Hospodar Gheorghe Stefan (Geörge Stephen) 1654-1658, who 
has negotiated a treaty with the Russian Czar Alexis on May 17, 1656, in 
Moscow®. This treaty was never put into effect, but nevertheless it marked the 
beginning of Russian diplomatic influence in the affairs of the Rumanian 
principalities. Hospdar G. Duca followed the same path and renewed the 
secret negotiations with Czar Alexis through his special envoy Captain Ionash- 
ku (Ionascu) Bilevich (Bilevici). This attempt was also a failure and and was 
never realized”. db 
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According to the contemporary Moldavian and Wallachian chroniclers 
‘the rule of Hospodar G. Duca in Moldavia was not very popular. This ambi- 
tious Greek was often cruel in his financial demands and -he carried the 
taxation of the people and the-Rumanian aristocracy to the extreme in order 
to be able to maintain the luxury and the splendor of his court and to finance 
his frequent participation in the war campaigns of his legal suzerain e "mu 
kish Ottoman Empire”. 

On the positive side it was during one of the reigns of Hospodar G. Dies 
when the Metropolitan Dosoftei through the special envoy Bilevich was.able 
to obtain some new printing equipment from the Patriarch of Moscow. The 
fortified monastery Cetatuia on a hill which a tourist can visit today. just 
outside of the city of Jassy was built by Hospodar G. Duca. It was started in 
1669 and it was completed in 1671. Duca has also sponsored the erection of 
the monastery of Saint Ioan Zlataust (Saint John Chrysostom) in Jassy built 
on top of a small church erected by Hospodar Stefan Tomsa. The dedication 
proclamation dated December 1682 lists Hospodar Gheorghe Duca and his 
wife Anastasia along with their son Constantin and his wife Maria the daughter 
of Hospodar Brancoveanu of Wallachia. Hospodar G. Duca has also renova- 
ted the White Church and he finished the painting of the St. Nicholas the 
Lord church in Jassy. His wife Anastasia was the founder of'Agapia monastery 
‚where she has sponsored the building of houses and the cellar of the mona- 
stery”, 

As early as the year 1682 both Hospodar G. Duca and Hospodar Seerban 
Cantacuzino have received orders from the Turks to make preparations for war. 
Next year the Turks paid a visit to the Rumanian principalities in order to 
obtain horses for their army. According to the chronicler Ion Neculce on 
April 20, 1683, Hospodar Gheorghe Duca with his entire army of Moldavians 
and Ukrainian Cossacks left Jassy and’ he “did bring along several Cossack 
regiments from the Ukraine, cavalry; mercenaries; and members of the court”??. 
Just at that time Duca was informed that Murat Gherei Khan:with the Tatar 
Crimean and Bugeac army was-on his way'to Vienna through Moldavia. G. 
Duca failed to send the traditional gifts and token of esteem to the Tatar Khan 
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and as the result of this breach of etiquette the Tatar army ravaged Moldavia 
plundering, pillaging, and robbing on their way everything they could lay 
their hands on. The only thing they failed to take along this time were Christian 
slaves which they considered a useless burden during a miliary campaign of 
this magnitude??, 

During the siege of Vienna in 1683 Hospodar G. Duca delayed the con- 
struction of a bridge and did find other secret ways how to assist the besieged 
garrison of Vienna. Without compromising himself in the watchful eyes of the 
Turks Hospodar Duca was able to facilitate the secret movements of Austrian 
‘couriers carrying valuable information in and out of Vienna. After the route 
of the Turkish armies at the gates of Vienna Duca followed the defeated rem- 
nants under Kara Mustapha to Belgrade. From there he proceeded through 
the Principality of Transylvania and through the Carpathian mountain pass 
“Oituz” back to Moldavia. He found refuge at the village of Domnesti on the 
estate of his sister near Putna in December of 1683. 

During Duca’s absence the conditions in the Rumanian Principality of 
Moldavia and in the Ukraine underwent a drastic change. On March 31, 1684, 
the Pope of Rome gave his blessings and his ample financial support to a 
newly formed coalition called “The Holy League” with the ultimate aim to 
drive the Ottoman Turks out of Europe and to liberate the subjugated christian 
nations under their yoke??, King John III Sobieski of Poland was entrusted 
with the task of liberating the Rumanian Principalities of Transylvania, Wal- 
lachia, and Moldavia as well as the liberation and the recuperation of the 
Ukrainian lands lost to the Ottoman Empire earlier. The domains of Hopsodar 
G. Duca were invaded by the christian liberation armies. The Poles brought 
along with them-a former Moldavian Hospodar Stefan Petriceicu (1672- 
1673) who was trying to recuperate his lost position and the Ukrainian Cossacks 
under their new Polish sponsored Hetman Kunitsky. Allthe Ukrainian estates 
and any property of Duca were confiscated and his regent in the Ukraine 
Dorohin was deposed®. The Polish army occupied the capital of Moldavia 
Jassy on December 19, 1683*4, and the Ukrainian Cossacks under Hetman 
Kunitsky together with Stefan Ptericeicu invaded Moldavia near Soroca. 
Taking advantage of the absence of the Tatar Khan of the country of Bugeac, 
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Kunitsky and his Moldavian ally penetrated deep into the Bugeac, massacred 
the Tatar families, and conquered and burned down the Turkish fortrss (“Vi- 
layet”) of Bendery (Tighina). However the return of the Tatar Khan of Bugeac 
with his army from the siege of Vienna forced the christian armies back until 
the Rumanian Principality of Moldavia was returned under the suzerainty of 
the Ottoman Empire*. 

Hospodar Gheorghe Duca was not able to assert his rule of Moldavia 
and the Ukraine again and was taken prisoner by a 500 men detachment under 
the command of a Polish Captain Bainsky on January 4, 1684°*. He lived in 
Polish captivity over a year, hoping that his wife would be able to send him the 
ransom of 180 purses of gold. These purses however, never reached him be- 
cause they were captured on their way in Transylvania. When Duca found out 
about it he suffered a stroke and died within a week on April 10, 1685, in 
. Lemberg (Lvov) on the Ukrainian soil at that time still under Polish rule?" 
Duca continued to live in a Rumanian historical legend which was written 
down in prose for the first time by the famous Russian poet A. Pushkin in 
1823 during his exile in Eastern Moldavia known also as Bessarabia. According 
to the legend the brutal “silver loving” Duca was overthrown by the insurgent 
Moldavian Boyars. As a prisoner he was driven in a four-wheeled oxcart 
‚through a village. Mistaking him for one of the numerous victims of Duca 
a woman offered him some milk to drink and while doing so she complained 
about the evil destroyer Hospodar G. Duca wishing that the sweet drink 
should transform for him into poison. Instantly the milk turned into poison 
and Duca died on the spot. His body was buried on the bank of the Dniester 
and on hs tumulus flowers do not bloom and close to it pigeons and turtle- 
doves do not fly. Only snakes abound in the tall grass, and occasionally an 
owl perched on a fragment of an old cross utters his cry®. 

The administration and colonization policy of G. Duca in the Turkish 
part of the Ukraine had a far reaching effect and influenced quite a few impor- 
tant events in this border area. By opening the gates wide to a mass migration 
of Rumanians and Ukrainians from the neighbouring lands the colonization 
policy of Duca prompted the Polish Kingdom to reconsider and considerably 
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improve their policy of repression in their portion of the Ukraine. In 1685, 
the same year that Duca passed away, the Polish Sejm (Diet) granted the 
Ukrainian Cossacks the same rights and privileges they had enjoyed during 
the Polish Republic. As the result of this policy the Ukrainian territories of 
Korsun, Cherkassy, Chikhirin, Lisyanka, and Uman were succesfully repo- 
pulated and the former Cossack regiments were reestablished?®. The Russian 
Left Bank Ukraine felt also the effects of the successful colonization policy 
of Duca. Large numbers responded to the tempting invitation of the Molda- 
vian Hospodar and the Russian sponsored Hetman Samoilovich had great 
difficulties trying to stop the exodus of the Ukrainians from his Left Bank 
Ukraine into the Turkish Right Bank Ukraine under Hospodar G. Ducat’. 
The proud title of Hospodar of Moldavia and Hetman of the Ukraine survived. 
G. Duca only for a short time. It was used again only by his successor in 
Moldavia Hospodar Dumitraşcu Cantacuzino (1684-1685)*!, This Moldavian 
Hospodar did not have the actual control of any part of the borderlands of 
the Ukraine, but he continued to use the proud title of G Duca in his official 
documents of state. 
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GREEK HISTORIANS ON JOHN CAPODISTRIAS: A SELECTIVE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY? 


It is unfortunate that a full biography of Count John Capodistrias (1776- 
1831) still remains to be written. The principal reason for this omission is 
largely owing to the extraordinarily variegated nature of his public life Born 
in Venetian-ruled Corfu into a family of distant Istrian origins, but by now 
wholly Greek, and possessed of a Savoyard title, his public career began in the 
service of the Septinsular Republic, under Turkish suzerainty and Russian 
protection. He subsequently entered Russian diplomatic service where he was 
to make a significant contribution to the pacification and unification of 
Switzerland before his appointment, in 1815, as a secretary of state to Czar 
Alexander: a post in which he shared the direction of Russian foreign policy 
with Nesselrode until his resignation in 1822. Finally, after five years of in- 
voluntary retirement, Capodistrias was elected first.president of Greece in 
April 1827: an office terminated by his assassination in October 1831.. 

His career, set against the background of the upheavals of the wars of 
Revolution and Empire and the subsequent European settlements, inevitably: 
exercised a profound influence on his political outlook.’ An outlook exempli- 
fied in his loyalty to the fascinating if unstable Czar Alexander, in whom 
Capodistrias saw-as the saviour of Europe and whose liberalizing policies, he 
believed, would maintain a balance between the extremes of revolution and 
absolutism. Nevertheless, his loyalty to the person of the Czar was qualified by 
his Hellenic patriotism and by his attempts to make Russian policy serve 
Greek aims. And in the context of these divided loyalties he has been seen as 
possessed of a subtlety which bordered on duplicity: By his diplomatic op- 


1, The present essay is a revised and expanded version of an article which originally 
appeared as ‘John Capodistrias and the Greek Historians: A Selective Bibliographical 
Review’, Balkan Studies, vii. (1966), 411-22. Since then, Greek historians have shown a 
much greater interest in Capodistrian studies; while the 200th anniversary of his birth in 
1976 gave an impetus for further research on the subject. This has led me to a reconsidera- 
tion of my original work. I must thank here Dr. Anthony Seymour for his most valuable 
suggestions, 
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ponents, most notably Metternich, he was regarded as a doctrinaire radical 
and a danger to the peace of Europe; by others as the Russian bogey personi- 
fied. Enigmatic, elusive and ambiguous, superficial, vain and deceitful: all 
this and more was said of him. Certainly he attracted myths. By nature proud 
and aloof, his extreme piety, intensified by the atmosphere of Alexander’s 
court, coupled to a naturally pessimistic nature, made him seem almost unap- 
proachable. Thus on assuming the reins of the Greek government his apparent 
remoteness and failure to see the dimensions of Greek reality brought about 
his abrupt and premature downfall. While his apparent failures obscured his 
very real achtevements, in death even more than in life the myths surrounding 
him continued to gather. It has resulted in monolithic criticism on the one 
hand, and extreme panygeric on the other. 

If the complex nature of Capodistrias' career in its entirety has not yet at 
tracted the interest of one particular Greek historian’, there are ample source 
materials with which to begin. Although this study is not primarily concerned 
with archival sources, it may be as well to briefly indicate what is available. By 
now almost all the widely scattered sources concerning Capodistrias, including 
Russian and Greék archives, are accessible to scholars. In regard to his early 
life, the most important collections are his surviving family papers and the 
archives of the Septinsular Republic in Corfu. Of particular importance for 
his diplomatic career are the archives of the U.S.S.R. which have only recently 
become accessible, chiefly to Russian historians. Since 1965 Grigory Arsh has 
made extensive use of Russian records referring to early nineteenth century 
Greece, and his publications® are an important contribution to our knowledge 
of Russian sources. The Greek State Archives provide a wealth of documents 
from the main departments of Capodistrias’ administration. However, they 
are still insufficiently catalogued and, although seen by many specialists, have 


2. Despite the Greek orientation of this essay, reference should be made here to two 
crucially important articles on Capodistrias’ early career. The first by Charles Crawley, 
‘John Capodistrias and the Greeks before 1821’, Cambridge Historical Journal, xiii.(1957), 
162-82, is a penetrating and incisive analysis of his character and motives which has done 
much to stimulate further research in this field. The second is the authoritative survey, with 
copious reference to Russian materials, by the American scholar P. K. Grimsted, "Capodis- 
trias and a “New Order” for Restoration Europe: The “Liberal Ideas” of a Russian Foreign 
Minister, 1814-1822’, Journal of Modern History, x1. (1968), 166-92: substantially repro- 
duced in her The Foreign Ministers of Alexander I (Berkeley 1969), 226-68, with a valuable 
bibliographical survey, 353-60. A sympathetic general survey, based largely on secondary 
materials, is C. M. Woodhouse, Capodistria: The Founder of Greek Independence (London 
1973). 

3. e.g. his Etairistskoe dvizhenie v Rossii (Moscow 197D). 
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not been used to any great extent: It is undeniable that their reading by a non- 
Greek scholar is.difficult, and even for a Greek the work is tedious and time- 
consuming. Nevertheless, without an extensive use of these materials, a com- 
prehensive administrative, economic and social history of the period. cannot 
be written. An extensive use of primary sources is essential for the history of 
Capodistrias’ relations with the European Powers“, although it should be 
noted that these materials are largely located outside of Greece’. In Great 
Britain, the most important collections are to be found in the Public Record 
Office (London). Here the /onian Papers in the Colonial Office series, as also 
the relevant files from the Foreign Office series, are invaluable. But as English 
reporting of the Greek scene was not always impartial, a study of the Corres- 
pondance Potitique (under Greece, England and Russia) in the Archives of the 
French F oreign Ministry in Paris, is considered mandatory. These documents 
constitute material of paramount importance for Capodistrias’ relations with 
the Great Powers. As France’s vital interests at this time lay outside Greece, 
the reports of her agents were the most objective?, The Russian Archives, 
which have yielded material of the greatest value, are still difficult of access 
to foreign researchers. This deficiency is Only partly supplied by the publica- 
tion of the Russian Foreign Ministry - Vneshniaia potitika Rossii XIX i nachala 
XX veka’. The collection, however, is necessarily selective and includes many 
documents: already available in print, most notably from the voluminous 
publications of the Russian Imperial Historical Society®. In Austria the most 
important sources are located in the Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv in Vienna. 
The materials concerning Greece are of the greatest value, but the various 
collections are surprisingly badly catalogued and consequently difficult to use. 

Thus, with the use of the more important available sources — which pre- 
supposes also some use of the rich collections of private papers available in 


4. There is an excellent study, based upon English, Austrian, and French sources, but 
by a non-Greek historian D.C. Fleming, John Capodistrias and the Conference of London, 
1828-1831 (Thessaloniki 1970). 

5. The Archives of the Greek Foreign Ministry covering this period are — TA 
The few documents which have survived, originals or duplicates, are of little importance. 

6. Cf. B. G. Spiridonakis, Empire Ottoman inventaire des Mémoires et Documents aux 
Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres de France (Thessaloniki 1973), and J. A. Nico- 
lopoulos, Inventaire du Fonds grec du Quai d'Orsay — Correspondance politique 1707-1833 — 
Mémoires et Documents 1821-1862 (Athens 1975). 

7. Moscow 1960 — in progress. On the limitations of the earlier volumes in the series 
sec P. K. Grimsted in Slavonic and East European Review, xlvi. (1966), 227 f. 


8. Sbornik Imperatorskogo russkogo istoricheskogo obshchestva (148 vols.; St. Petersburg 
1867-1917). 
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western Europe —a comprehensive and objective synthesis of Capodistrias’ 
life and work is at last a possibility. In this paper I seek to show what the 
Greek historians have achieved so far. 


I. PUBLISHED SOURCES? 


The most important published primary evidence is what is authentically 
ascribed to Capodistrias: that is to say, essays and memoranda which he 
drafted during his lengthy diplomatic career. Of this material Zacharias Tsir- 
panlis has made a useful and comprehensive guide listing some seventy-two 
items covering the period 1809 until 1822!9, As the author states, the list will 
become much longer as new materials are brought to light. The memoranda 
provide a wealth of material for the study of the period, but of the seventy-two 
listed only forty-six have so far been published, and of these Greek historians 
have made use of only a limited number. 

In July-August 1809 Capodistrias, in collaboration with the Metropolitan 
Ignatius of Hungary-Wallachia, prepared a lengthy report entitled Précis hi- 
storique de la situation actuelle de l'Eglise Orthodoxe Orientale. This report 
refers to the situation of the Greek clergy in the Ottoman Empire, and its 
authors endeavour to prove the high standard of the Greek clergy in contra- 
diction to those who had accused them of decadence, and to show that the 
Greeks owed their intellectual regeneration to their Church. Two years later, 
on 25 November / 7 December 1811, Capodistrias drew up a Mémoire sur 
l’état actuel des Grecs (subsequently translated into Greek, from a Russian 


9. A recent, fairly comprehensive survey is by P. Petrides, Biflàvoygaqía Iwdvrou Karo- 
ölorgıia, 1776-1831 (Bibliography on Capodistrias) (Thessaloniki 1981), pp. x + 119. Petrides 
has produced an important guide, including some 400 entries, for Capodistrian studies in 
Greece. But the work has not been compiled according to appropriate methodology, and 
there are a number of noteworthy omissions of bibliographical data which diminished the 
value of this otherwise useful work. 

10. Z. N. Tsirpanlis, “Mémoires et rapports de Jean Capodistrias (1809-1822) (Proble- 
mes et recherche)", Balkan Studies, xix (1978), 3-32. This is a translation of the Greek original 
which first appeared in Awddyn, Extotnpomx) Enernolda rng Duiocopixñs X yoAjc vov 
ITavexsornplov Iwavvlywr (Dodone, Annualof the Faculty of Philosophy of the University 
of Ioannina), v1 (1977), 99-133. 

11. Tsirpanlis, “Mémoires et rapports", 6; see also E. G. Protopsaltis, Iyvdriog Mn- 
teonoAlıns OuyyooBlayias (1776-1828) (Ignatius Metropolitan of Hungary-Wallachia) 
(Athens 1959), 1. 290 f, 
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version, by G. Ioannidou-Bitsiadou)!?. It was addressed to Count Gustav 
Stackelberg, and in it Capodistrias stated his views in regard to Russian policy 
towards the Greeks, and of the need to gain further influence over them. It 
also contains general information on Greek society, economy and culture, 
and important observations upon Greece within the context of the Eastern 
Question. 

In February 1815 he drew up another note, on his own initiative, reflecting 
on the Sultan's treatment of the Serbs and, by implication, of his other Christian 
subjects. Although it was highly critical of Turkish policy, Capodistrias per- 
suaded the Czar to circulate it amongst the Allied Powers, but with little ap- 
parent effect!?. Another memorandum, Mémoire sur l'état des Iles loniennes, 
dated 22 September 1815, was addressed to the English Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Castlereagh, during the negotiations leading to the establishment of the 
British Protectorate of the Ionian Islands. Here Capodistrias dilated upon the 
evils of previous administrations in the islands, drew attention to the impor- 
tance of the Septinsular Republic, and outlined proposals for the form of 
their future government™. 

Capodistrias’ memorandum of 6/18 April 1819, Observations sur les 
moyens d'améliorer le sort des Grecs, was apparently written in Corfu. It bears 
no signature, but its authorship is ındisputable. Capodistrias arrived in Corfu 
in the spring of 1819, ostensibly to visit his family His appearance, however, 
was considered by many Greeks — and especially by members of the Philiki 
Etairia--as a signal for the declaration of independence from Turkish domi- 
nationis. As he had been specifically warned by the Czar to restrain his country- 
men from prematurely committing themselves to any hazardous enterprize 
which might disturb the peace of Europe, Capodistrias took immediate steps to 
suppress this sanguine feeling. National regeneration, he insisted in his Ob- 
servations, could only be achieved by reestablishing national character; and 
that this character could only be regained through an improved system of 
education in the fields of Christian morality, of letters and of public affairs. 


12. See the Institute for Balkan Studies, Bibliographie Balkanique (Thessaloniki 1973), 
i. (Supplement), 279-310. 

13. The note is published in M. Lascaris, ‘EAAnveg xai Zepßoı xara vovg ansAsvdegwri- 
xoús tov aydvac, 1804-1830 (Athens 1936), 50 ff. 

14. A. Papadopoulos - Vretos, Mémoires biographiques - historiques sur le Président de la 
Grèce … (Paris 1837), i. 167-80; see also Tsirpanlis, “Mémoires et rapports", 16. 

15. Even Ali Pasha of Ioannina, who was cautiously preparing to revolt against the 
Sultan, felt that the moment was appropriate for an understanding with the Russians through 
Capodistrias. 
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This important political document, although published so early as 1825, re- 
mained unnoticed by Greek scholars, while it was used by non-Greek histo- 
rians. Only in 1965 did E. Prevelakis reevaluate it in a paper read to the third 
Pan-Ionian Congress!4. 

Another result of his visit to Corfu was a memorandum addressed to 
Earl Bathurst, Secretary of State for War and the Colonies, Pro Mémoire sur 
la situation actuelle des Etats Ionniens .. . In this Capodistrias made a number 
of complaints against the robust administration of Sir Thomas Maitland, the 
Lord High Commissioner of the islands, and attempted to show that he had 
evaded the execution of the Treaty of Paris of November 1815: the instrument 
placing the islands under British protection. He also vehemently complained 
of British policy towards the Greeks both in the islands and on the mainland: 


You wish to make the Greeks forget the very words, nationality and 
fatherland, but your policy is producing the opposite effect in them. 


Sir Thomas Maitland, however, had little difficulty in constructing a very 
plausible defence and Capodistrias withdrew from the contest in discom- 
forture?*, 

The memorandum of 17/29 July 1821, appears to have been written by 
Capodistrias in St. Petersburg. It was sent, via Archbishop Ignatius of Hungary- 
Wallachia who was then visiting Pisa, to Alexander Mavrokordatos in Misso- 
longhi, who eventually communicated it to the Primates of Greece??. In this 
Capodistrias stated that he had strived to suppress the revolutionary tendencies 
of his enslaved countrymen; nevertheless, the War of Independence had broken 
out, and he hoped that through European, and especially Russian, inter- 


16. G. Waddington, A Visit to Greece in 1823 and 1824 (1825), introduction, xxxiv-xly, 
prints a French version of the memorandum; a misleading English translation, together 
with a markedly anti-Russian commentary, is printed in The Portfolio, iv. (1836), 282-301. 
Prevelakis’ version, together with additional documents and a useful commentary, is found 
in the Ilpaxrıxd T olvov IIasıovlov Zuveöglov (Proceedings of the Mrd Panionion Congress) 
(Athens 1967) i. 298-398. 

17. The Mémoire is printed in E. Rodocanachi, Bonaparte et les tles Ioniennes (Paris 
1899), 279-92. More generally see C. W. Dixon, The Colonial Administrations of Sir Thomas 
Maitland (1939), 198-203; Woodhouse, Capodistria, 203-9, 213 f. Dixon's account makes 
copious reference to the Ionian files in the Public Record Office. 

18. À Greek translation of this memorandum is located in the General State Archives 
of Greece, A. Mamoukas Papers, file 14. This version is published, in extenso, by E. Protopsal- 
tis under the title «Yrouvhuara ovvapñ Iyvarlov MrtponoAMcoo Ovyypoßiaxlas xat 
lo. Kaxodtorpiov rept tnc tóync tno EAk@6oc (1821) (Adjacent memoranda by Metro- 
politan Ignatius of Hungary-Wallachia and John Capodistrias on the fate of Greece), in 
Athena, vol, Ix (1956), 145-82, 
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vention the Greek Question would be resolved. He himself was not prepared 
to stand aside and witness the extermination of his compatriots, and he stated 
that he would remain in Russian service so that Russian policy might serve 
Greek ends. Once it was obvious that the policies he advocated would not be 
pursued, he would then leave Russian service and follow the example of any 
patriotic Greek. He went on to advise the Greeks to safeguard their liberated 
territory, to establish a strong administration, and to maintain the country’s 
national character and language. 

The most important memorandum from the pen of Capodistrias is known 
under the title Apergu de ma carriére publique depuis 1798 jusqu'à 1822, dated 
12/24 December 1826. It was submitted to Czar Nicholas I shortly after his 
accession to the throne, and was subsequently printed in the Sbornik Impera- 
torskogo russkogo istoricheskogo obshchestva!?. His Autobiography, as this do- 
cument 1s usually termed, was found by M. Lascaris in draft form in the papers 
of the Capodistrias family in Corfu (many of which were subsequently destroyed 
during German air raids on the island in September 1943). Lascaris published 
it in a Greek translation in Athens in 1940 (reprinted in 1962) under the title 
Autobiography of John Capodistrias??. Although a public document, it is in fact 
Capodistrias’ apologia for his career in Czar Alexander's service. It ends with 
the explanation that his patriotism clashed with his loyalty to the Czar and to 
Russia, and that he must therefore retire from Russian service. 

To this printed evidence there should be added Capodistrias’ published 
correspondence. This was edited by E. A. Bétant, one of his secretaries, under 
the direction of his brothers, Viaro and Agostino Capodistrias. The Corres- 
pondance*}, in over two thousand pages, covers the period of his Presidency 
(1827-31). It was carefully extracted from his private papers, official documents 
and personal letters; in many cases only part of a document or letter was 


19. In vol. iii. (1868), 163-292. It is printed in the original French with a Russian transla- 
tion by K. K. Zlobin. 

20. An earlier, partial Greek translation of the Autobiography was published in Estia, 
iii. (1877), 281-4. A complete translation of Zlobin's version was published in the Nea He- 
mera of Trieste in 1901, and reprinted in the Nea Hemera of Athens in 1912. An English 
version, edited by Kyriakos Delopoulos, translated by Dorothy Trollope, with a preface by 
Constantine Tsatsos, was published as Letter to the Tsar Nicholas I (London / Athens 1977), 
pp. x + 137, including an index and explanatory notes. 

21. The full title is Correspondance du Comte J. Capodistrias, President de la Grece, com- 
prenant les lettres diplomatiques, administratives et particuliéres, écrites par lui depuis le 20 
avril 1827 Jusqu'au 9 octobre 1831 recueillies et mises en ordre par les soins de ses frères 
et publiées par E. A. Bétant, l'un de ses secrétaires (4 vols.; Geneva/Paris 1839). 
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published. The editor attempted to show that Capodistrias was an enlightened 
statesman who hoped to achieve the regeneration of the Greek nation with the 
help of the Great Powers; a patriot who was determined to secure for his 
country the most advantageous frontiers; and an idealist struggling against the 
intrigues of both Greek and foreign elements and against the powerful opposi- 
tion of England. It is prefaced with a biographical note of some one hundred 
and twenty pages written by his friend, Alexander Stourdja. there is a Greek 
translation by M. G. Schinas??, but it is not very trustworthy: there are many 
misinterpretations, wrong dates and unorthodox transliteration of names. How- 
ever, it is a useful instrument, used in connexion with the French original, for 
the history of Modern Greece. The value of both of these editions has been 
enhanced by the publication of a detailed index to the French original and 
Greek translation by Christos Loukos and Vjena Bartholomeou®. 

A further volume based upon Capodistrias’ writings was anonymously 
edited (most probably by his brother, Viaro) with the title Le Comte Jean 
Capodistrias, President de la Grèce, jugé par lui-même ...*4. It contains extracts 
of Capodistrias’ correspondence referring to political, economic and educa- 
tional matters, and to Foreign relations covering the period June 1827 to June 
1831. It was likewise intended to outline the ideal statesman. 

To the pro-Capodistrian publications there should be added the Lettres 
et Documents officiels, relatifs aux derniers évènements de la Grèce, qui ont 
précédé et suivi la mort du Comte Capodistrias, jusqu’au 31 octobre 1831. Publies 
par plusieurs membres de l’ancien comité grec de Paris®. This collection of do- 
cuments, published on the initiative of J. G. Eynard, was intended as an act 
of homage although it is also an important, if biased, source for the history 
of the Hydra mutiny and the burning of the fleet at Poros—events which led 


22. Michael Schinas, Eriorolal ... dınlouarıxal, diowentixal xai Wdıwrixal... (Diploma 
tic, administrative and private Correspondence) (4 vols; Athens 1841-1843). 

23. «Evperhpio tov EmortoAóv tov Io. Kanodtotpia» (Index to the Letters of John 
Capodistrias), Mnemon vi (1976-7), 131-211. 

24. The full title is Le Comte Jean Capodistrias, président de la Grèce jugé par lui-même, 
d'après les actes de son administration, constatés par sa correspondance publiée à Genève en 
1839. Extraits textuels de ses lettres, caractérisant la régénération politique de la Grèce dispo- 
ses dans un ordre méthodique à l'usage des hommes d'état, des administrateurs et des amis 
studieux de l'histoire du temps (Paris 1842), pp. xv + 398. 

25. Published in Paris, 1831, pp. 314. It will be noted that the Committee included men 
of considerable distinction: Le Duc de Broglie, Cottier, Vicomte de Chateaubriand, le Duc 
.de Choiseul, le Duc de Dalberg, Comte Alexandre de Laborde, Benjamin Delessert, Ambr. 
Firmin Didot, Comte Eugene d'Harcourt, Baron Ternaux, etc. 
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to the destruction of Capodistrias’ regime. Another publication, Renseigne- 
ments sur la Grèce et sur l'administration du Comte Capodistrias?, should 
also be noted. The work was intended to throw a favourable light upon Capo- 
distrias? presidency, and attempted to show him as a virtuous, modest man, 
whose sole ambition was the happiness of his country. The book is divided into 
three parts: the main text (pp. 1-117), supplementary explanatory notes (pp. 
118-38), and justificatory texts (pp. 139-202). The documents being extracts 
from newspapers, legislative acts, decrees, and so forth. 

To this collection of documents should be added Capodistrias’ correspon- 
dence with Jean Gabriel Eynard, the Swiss Philhellene, covering the period 
1826 to 1831, published by Sp. Theotokes?”. It consists of 251 documents, 
largely relating to government finance, plans for relief and for education. An- 
other useful collection, edited by K. Kairophylas, publishes the letters exchanged 
by Capodistrias and the poet Ugo Foscolo during the years 1818 to 1827, which 
are deposited in the Labronica Library of Livorno. Kairophylas’ intention 
being to show that Capodistrias was neither an extreme Russophile nor an 
Anglophobe*?*. This collection has been supplemented in recent years by the 
discovery of further letters. In 1960 and 1961 C. Mertzios published fourteen 
documents from the Academia Labronica in Livorno. These are letters, dated 
1819-1820, and mostly in French, addressed to Foscolo and the Zantiote 
nobles, Sicuro and Flamburiari, concerning the Ionian Islands and the admi- 
nistration of Sir Thomas Maitland. To this material Mertzios added a further 
sixty-three documents from the Austrian Police Archives in the Biblioteca 
Museo Correr Venezia. These consist of letters from Capodistrias to his 
brother Viaro, to the Russian Consul in Venice, Naratzi, and to Andrea Mu- 
stoxydes, and others, from the years 1818 and 1824-1828. This collection con- 
tributes greatly to our knowledge of Capodistrias’ activities on behalf of his 
struggling countrymen, and also provides useful data on the activities of the 
various Philhellenic societies, notably in Switzerland*?. 


26. Written ... par un Grec, témoin oculaire des faits qu'il rapporte (Paris 1833), pp. vi + 
202. The author was probably Viaro Capodistrias. 

27. Sp. Theotokes (ed.), 44254oypagía I. A. Kanodıcrelov xa I. T. Etrdpôov, 1826-1831 
(Correspondence between J. A. Capodistrias and J. G. Eynard) (Athens 1929), pp. xl + 541. 
The letters are published in the original French with an introduction and notes in Greek. 
~ 28. K. Kairophylas, «Kanoöiotpiag xat Phokoioç» (Capodistrias and Foscolo), H- 
uegoAdyior tne Meyding EAAdóog (Almanach of Great Greece) (1929), 161-186. The texts 
are published in the original language with a commentary in Greek. 

29. C. Mertzios, «Avéxdotoc AAAnAoypagia Indvvov Karoëlotpia» (Unpublished Cor- 
respondence of John Capodistrias), Parnassos, 2nd Series, ii. (1960), 445-73; iii. (1961), 103- 
26, 207-38 ; texts published in the original languages, with a short introduction in Greek. 
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Still another publication on Capodistrias’ pre-presidential life is by P. 
Enepekides, Rhigas-Ipsilantis-Capodistrias®®. Although written as a mono- 
graph, it includes many documents from Austrian, French, German, Italian 
and Greek Archives (mainly from the Polizeiarchiv of Austria and the Pre- 
fecture de Police of France), covering various aspects of Capodistrias’ life from 
1811-to 1827. The same scholar-has edited a further collection of documents of 
the greatest importance and interest?!, which bring the reader much closer to 
Capodistrias’ peısonality. The collection consists of letters to his family for the 
period 1809 to 1820 and, although he carefully avoided any reference to official 
-concerns, the letters give many revealing insights about his private life and 
personality. ‘Fhe letters were originally written in Italian, but are published 
in this collection in a Greek translation and without a commentary, although 
a forty-five page introduction gives many clarifying details. 

In 1976 Costas Daphnis inaugurated what promises to be a most valuable 
-project under the title- Historical Texts the first volumes in the series being the 
John Capodistrias Papers. This work is a compilation of original and published 
documents and memoranda, either drafted or written by Capodistrias, and 
printed-in chronological order. The general principles governing this edition 
are that. all the documents are published in the original language in which 
they were written together with-a Greck translation; the letters are also anno- 
tated and a selective bibliography is appended (a full bibliography is to be 
published on completion of the work); and an index of names and places is 
also included. The first volume has a scholarly preface by C. Th. Dimaras, 
pointing out the. fundamental importance of the work which, on completion, 
will at last: provide sufficient materials for a complete and objective picture of 
Capodistrias.: Volume I reprints Lascaris’ Greek translation of Capodistrias’ 
‘Autobiography ; twenty documents referring to his mission to Cephalonia in 
‘1800-1802; and twenty-three documents concerning his activities in the field 
of Ionian education. Volume II -publishes.the documents concerning his mission 
to Santa Maura and his appointment as ’Extraordinary Commissioner of the 
Tonian Government’ in the island, and cover the period May to August 1807. 
Volume. IL reprints the 176 letters from Capodistrias to his father first 
published by Enepekides, but includes the Italian originals together with 


: 30. (Athens. zo pp.‘ 329. (Basat on ee German, Italian, French and Greek 
sources): -. 

31. loirvnc Kardinad: 176 Ardsöora lines zpoc tov natépa tov, 1809- 
1820.-Ex cov ev .Kepsioa 'apxelov rng owoysvelag Kanodlotgia (John Capodistrias: 176 
Unpublished Letters to his-Father, 1809-1820. From the Private Papers of the Family Ca- 
podistrias in Corfu) (Athens 1972), pp. 301. 
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useful explanavory notes by C. Daphnis. For reasons not stated, Daphnis 
continued the series by then producing volume X, covering the period 28 
November / 10 December 1829 to 14/26 September 1831. This correspondence, 
covering the final period of his presidency; consists largely of letters to friends 
in Greece and abroad trying to convince the Protecting Powers to accelerate 
the negotiations for the final settlement of the Greek Question: although in the 
event, news of the settlement only reached Greece after his assassination. The 
volume has an appendix of some forty pages, printing material clarifying 
aspects of his activities towards the solution of the manifold problems then 
facing the country The series continues wich the production of volume VIII. 
This is devoted to the agricultural policy of the Piesident??, 

Finally, some reference may perhaps be made here to the frequently 
discussed issue of Capodistrias' ability to write comprehensible Greek. E. 
Photiadis, in his “The Greek Letters of John Capodistrias”**, states that he 
did so, and refers to (No 136) in the Archives of Corfu containing drafts of 
Greek letters by Capodistrias. À similar.statement was made by Sp. Theotokes 
in an article “The national concience of Capodistrias.and the Greek language”*. 


II. MONOGRAPHS ON CAPODISTRIAS 


In the aftermath of his tragic death, the pro-Capodistrian party, under the 
patronage, and with the active assistance of his brothers, published a number 
of works of eulogy in Paris. The first of these, by his Corfiot friend Stamati 
Bulgari, Notice sur J. Capodistrias, Président de la Gréce, appeared in 183295, 
A year later an anonymously issued: publication, (probably by Viaro Capodis- 
trias), appeared under the title Renseignements sur.la Grece.... This book, 
already referred to elsewhere®, is a particularly-useful work in so far that much 
of it is based upon personal observation of the events described. Another apo- 


32. lavopixá Kelusva. Apyetov Imdyvov Kanodlorgia (Historical Texts. John Capodistrias 
Papers). Five volumes have so far been issued: i.-(Corfu 1976), pp. xxxviii + 320; ii. (Corfu 
1978), pp. xv + 393; iii. (Corfu 1980), pp. xv + 493; x. (Corfu 1983), pp. xxii + 286; viii. 
(Corfu 1987), pp. xii + 375. 

33. «depi tov EXXnvixóv Emotoidv tov Imévvou Kanxoóiorpunr, Hellenica, (1931), 
249-56. 

34. «H Eövuch Zuvetônois tov Kazoóttpioo kat. EXXnvixf] l'Aboow, Praktika tes 
Akademias Athenon, vii (1932), 130-42. 

35. A second edition was also published in Paris in 1835. 

36. See above note 26. 
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logia is A. Papadopoulos-Vretos’ Mémoires biographiques-historiques...2" a 
general biographical memoir. To the same category of publications belongs 
Demetrio Arliotti’s La vita di Giovanni conte Capodistria, scritta nel 18338. 
Thereafter little further in the way of apology was published beyond a short 
pamphlet by P. Kalevras, Political life of the late John Capodistrias, President 
of Greece...” which was markedly prejudiced in Capodistrias’ favour, and 
a decidedly biased eulogy by Demetrios Vernardakis, Professor of History in 
the University of Athens, first published in 187540. 

Far more scholarly is Mark Theotokes’ John Capodistrias in Cephalonia, 
published in 1889“. This book, based upon the Archives of the Ionian State, 
deals with Capodistrias’ missions to Cephalonia in 1800, 1801 and 1802 and 
the restoration of order after the civil strife in the island. It includes an ap- 
pendix of relevant documents from the Ionian Archives, and may be considered 
as the first modern monograph of any value. The first detailed modern bio- 
graphy is T. E. Evangelidis’ History of John Capodistrias, President of Greece, 
1828-1831, published in 18944*, Decidedly favourable to its subject, the book 
is based entirely on secondary materials and is not free from some very rash 
judgments. At the turn of the century, A. Idromenos published a short, critical 
defence, John Capodistrias, President of Greece**. Basing his work entirely on 
secondary materials, Idromenos concludes that Capodistrias was en exceptional 
personality, a great European statesman who devoted himself to the welfare 
of Greece; he also underlined the previous criticism of Capodistrias by non- 


37. Mémoires biographiques - historiques sur le président de la Gréce, le comte Jean Ca- 
podistrias avec des notes critiques ... accompagnés des pieces justificatives ... et suivis d'un 
ouvrage posthume de Capodistrias sur Ali-Pacha de Janina (Paris 1837-38), i. pp. xlvii + 196; 
ii. pp. xxiii + 416. The memorandum referred to on Ali Pesha was presented by Capodistrias 
(c. 1808) to Count Nicolai Rumiantsev, cf. A. F. Millar, Mustapha Pacha Bairaktar (Bucarest 
1975), 265, N. 40. 

38. Although written in 1833, the book was not published until 1859 in Corfu, pp. viii + 
207. There is a Greek translation in Kerkyraika Chronika, xxii.(1978), 5-122. 
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(Athens 1873), pp. 37. 
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Greek scholars and the lack of objectivity about him by Greek historians. 
Far more objective is Stamatis Lascaris’ useful study Capodistrias avant la 
révolution, sa carrière politique jusqu'en 1822“, Confined, as its title implies, to 
the pre-1822 period, the book is based partly on Swiss Archives and a careful 
use of available published materials. Rather better documented is Lysimaque 
Oeconomos' Essai sur la vie du Comte Capodistrias, depuis son départ de Russie 
en août 1822 jusqu'à son arrivée en Grèce en janvier 1828". This is a very detailed 
survey of Capodistrias' activities after his retirement from Russian service, 
particularly of his role in promoting Philhellenism. The book includes copious 
references to French and English archive sources. E. K. Mavrakis' Capodis- 
trias and his time*9, by contrast is a mere work of eulogy. Rather better is D. 
Gatopoulos’ study, John Capodistrias, the first President of Greece“, which is 
based partly on the Capodistrias papers at Corfu and on the Zaimes papers. 
In this study of the internal administration of Greece, Gatopoulos portrays 
Capodistrias as a devoted. and life-long patriot whose ignorance of the con- 
dition of the country was largely responsible for the ultimate failure of his 
government. Gatopoulos, however, did not make very full use of the archives 
at his disposal, and the references are rather thin. 

After the Second World War, the first important monograph to appear 
was À. Despotopoulos’ President Capodistrias and the Liberation of Greece. 
This is a thorough narrative of Capodistrias' relations with the Greeks, based 
on all the available published materials. Despotopoulos presents Capodistrias 
as a successful President both in his domestic and foreign policy. He also sta- 
tes that it was only the indirect assistance of Russia that finally gave to Greece 
the Arta-Volos frontier*®. In his study of the early political career of Capodis- 
trias, Spyros Loukatos made extensive use of the Archives of the Septinsular 
Republic for his monograph John Capodistrias and the Septinsular State, 
1800-1807°°. Loukatos shows that it was in the Ionian Islands that Capodis- 
trias derived the administrative experience he was later to need in Russian 
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service; and futher states that he considered Russia to be the natural Protect- 
ing Power of the Ionian Islands and of Greece. Another study, more general in 
scope, is by Theodore Makris, John Capodistrias and his patriotic pre-presi- 
dential activities". The author considers that the pre-presidential life of Ca- 
podistrias is not so well known as it should be, and he skilfully shows that 
Capodistrias had been a cautious but devoted supporter of the Etairists for at 
least three years before the outbreak of the War of Independence. And, in 
fact, the central theme of this study deals with Capodistrias’ relations with the 
Philiki Etairia. Makris uses no new sources, and the monograph may be added 
to the so-called ‘pro-Capodistrian’ bibliography. 

The few, though voluminous, monographs which have appeared more 
recently serve only to convince that Capodistrias remains as seemingly elusive 
as ever. Gregory Daphnis in his John A. Capodistrias: The Creation of the 
Modern Greek State®*, gives a flattering picture of the President, although the 
book is largely confined to the period before 1828. A conscientious work of 
the ‘pro-Capodistrian’ school, it is based largely on published materials. John 
Anapliotis’ Capodistrias without a mask. The Mavromichalis: Common Mur- 
derers or Tyrannicides ?® is limited entirely to secondary sources and is written 
without any methodology whatsoever It is a crude attempt to show that 
Capodistrias was a Russophile who was hated by the English, and that the 
chaotic situation in Greece resulted accordingly. A useful start for a syste- 
matic study of Capodistrias’ diplomatic endeavours towards Greek Indepen- 
dence has been made by Paul Petrides**. The author considers that there has 
been no previous work dealing comprehensively with this theme for the period 
1814 to 1831, and he endeavours to fill that vacuum. Unfortunately, the work 
is based largely upon Austrian archives and no use seems to have been made 
of the numerous accessible diplomatic archives elsewhere in Europe. The work 
includes a short summary in English, an excellent bibliography, but no index. 
A more recent monograph is by Helen Koukkou, John Capodistrias: The Man: 
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The Diplomat, 1800-1828°®. This is based on new material from the Capo- 
distrias papers, the records of the Historical and Ethnological Society of 
Athens, the Greek Community of Trieste, and the archives of the University 
of Padua. The author presents the life, work, ideas and personality of Capo- 
distrias in a manner which brings us closer to the subject than has hitherto 
been attempted in a book of this nature. A useful appendix of some fifty 
letters in French from the Capodistrias papers and Theotokes archive of 
Corfu covering the period April 1819 to August 1828 is appended to the book. 
The most recent and perhaps the best monograph is by Christos Loukos, The 
Opposition to President John Capodistrias, 1828-1831. This study is based on 
material from all accessible Greek archives, but also from the British Foreign 
and Colonial Offices records and French diplomatic and military. papers. 
It is enriched with two appendices (on the population and the biographical 
data of the government and opposition leading persons), an excellent biblio- 
graphy and a good index. The author traces how and why, contrary to all 
original expectation, Capodistrias was overturned in a few years by his op- 
position. At the same time, he examines the President’s politics and states- 
manship and the opposition’s formation, qualitative transformation, ideology, 
political practice and principles of state organization. He concludes that the 
President’s lack of cooperation with the existing social groups brought about 
the growth of a powerful opposition. He maintains also that, although the 
three Protecting Powers of Greece played a role, this was not however de- 
cisive to the development of Greek affairs. This study fills successfully a great 
gap in the Greek and foreign bibliography on the subject. 


IH. RELATED MONOGRAPHS AND ARTICLES 


Works in this area are legion. The most important, all published during 
the present century, deal with education. The first of these, by L. Velelis, 
Capodistrias, the Founder of Public Education in Greece?", is a useful general 
introduction, based on statistical sources and the available printed materials. 
An informative article by A. Papacharisis, ‘Korais and Capodistrias as Na- 
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tional Educators’®, stresses Capodistrias’ views on the necessity of education 
as a vehicle of national regeneration. Through education the Greeks could 
improve their national character and regain the status of a civilized nation; 
and the author notes in detail the educational programme of the President: 
the founding of primary, secondary and professional schools, teacher-training, 
methods of teaching, and so forth. In 1930 G. Petrondas published his Ca- 
podistrias et Eynard: leur oeuvre educative pour la régénération de la Gréce??, 
a short monograph dealing with the establishment of education in Greece. But 
the most important study in this fields is Helen Koukkou’s Capodistrias and 
Education, 1803-1822, which is based on extensive documentation from Greek 
public and private archives, as also the records of the Philomousos Etairia of 
Vienna. The first part of this two-volume survey lays particular stress on his 
oft-repeated dictum that education should be the basis for the regeneration of 
the Greeks and the establishment of a western civilization, and deals with his 
contribution to education while in the service of the Septinsular Republic and 
in Russia. The second part gives a detailed picture of education in the newly- 
independent state, including the functioning of schools and the training of 
teachers, and of the educational institutions founded by the President in Aegi- 
na. Another well-documented study is an article by C. Th. Dimaras, “Capo- 
distrias - Moustoxydes - Koutloumousianos"?!, which is based on the rich 
materials in the Istituto Ellenico di Studi Bizantini e Postbizantini of Venice, 
the Greek State Archives, as well as of private collections. Dimaras publishes 
fifteen documents with the study concerning the educational endeavours of 
thesc individuals and on the language—Greek archaic or demotic—question. 
Turning briefly to the emotive issue of the Philhellenes—the subject of 
several authoritative surveys by non-Greek scholars—Spyros Loukatos has 
published an interesting study on Capodistrias and Fabvier®*, Loukatos nar- 
rates the relations of the President with the French Philhellene in connexion 
with the failure of the expedition to Chios and its aftermath. An appendix of 
thirty-three documents from the Greek State Archives makes this study a va- 
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luable contribution to the story of the last stages of Fabvier’s activities in Greece 
and of his relations with Capodistrias. 

The judicial history of the period has of late been the subject of a number 
of important studies. An article by C. Triantaphyllopoulos, “Political Justice 
during Capodistrias’ era”®, deals with the legislatory system; while a parallel 
study is N. Pantazopoulos’ article, “John Gennatas and the Judiciary organiza- 
tion during Capodistrias’ time”. What promises to be the most authoritative 
general survey, however, is D. G. Seremetis’ Justice under Capodistrias® of 
which only the first volume, covering the period 1828-1829, has so far been 
published. This includes a full account of the President’s intensive endeavours 
to transform the chaotic post-revolutionary Greece into a state with order and 
justice. Based throughout on primary sources, this scholarly work deals- with 
the civil, criminal and commercial laws promulgated during his presidency, 
and with the establishment of Courts of Justice in Greece. A useful supplement 
to this work is the same author’s article, “Judicial organizations of the Presi- 
dent: A synoptic Dogmatic Comparison”®, While yet another interesting study 
in this field is an article by P. Zepos, “An Appeal for Legal Re-Examination 
under Capodistrias”®”. Equally important studies have recently appeared on 
various aspects of maritime law during the period of Capodistrias’ presidency. 
The first is a two-volume survey by Despina Themeli-Catifori, Prosecution of 
Piracy and Maritime Courts during the first Capodistrian period, 1828-1829 ®, 
based on extensive research in Greek and foreign archives. The first volume 
deals with the attempts by the Greek and European authorities to contro] and 
destroy piracy, while the second deals with the establishment and functioning 
of the maritime courts. Both volumes have useful documentary appendices 
supplementing the main text. A supplementary study by the same author, The 
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Sentences of the Maritime Court, 1828-1829, is a collection of documents, 
including two important codices from the National Library of Greece, together 
with a concise introduction and index of names and places. The publication 
of these documents is useful enough in itself, but they are also an important 
additional source for the study of Greek Customary Law. A parallel mono- 
graph by Theodore Halkiopoulos, Matters of Prizes during the Capodistrian 
Period”, treats of the adjudication problems of the Prize Courts, and Interna- 
tional Sea Laws within the context of the diplomatic difficulties involved. This 
is the first study to deal with this aspect of the subject, and as such it is an 
important contribution to Greek diplomatic history also. It is well referenced, 
and is based on a wide range of Greek and other sources. 

The ecclesiastical history of the period, curiously enough, has not at- 
tracted much scholarly interest. A concise and well-documented introduction, 
however, is a monograph by Emmanuel Constantinidis, John Capodistrias and 
his Ecclesiastical Policy'!. This deals with the history of the Orthodox Church 
in Greece from 1828 to 1831, and includes details on the establishment of a 
Secretariat for Cults and Public Education, the education of the clergy, and 
of the relations of Capodistrias with the Oecumenical Patriarchate. It may be 
noted in passing that Constantinides makes it clear that Capodistrias had no 
intention of creating an autocephalous Church in Greece. 

Few Greek scholars have dealt with public economy and financial ad- 
ministration under Capodistrias, although the following monographs may be 
noted. Leon Maccas’ Capodistrias’ Activities in the field of Public Finance'?, 
is a well-documented study which examines the population of 1828, landed 
property, the fiscal system and the Greek foreign debt. A similar study is by 
Andreas Andreadis, “L’administration financière de Jean Capodistrias, 
Gouverneur de la Grèce, 1828-31". Andreadis draws attention to the fact 
that Capodistrias realised, in a country just emancipated after four hundred 
years of Turkish rule, that rather than introduce radical changes he should 
attempt to improve the system already established; together with this he im- 
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posed the strictest economy possible on all departments of the government. 
These two studies are convenient introductions to the subject. To them may be 
added Despina Themeli-Catifori’s survey, French interest in Greece during the 
Capodistrian era. (1828-1831). This interesting book concentrates on the 
early and largely unsuccessful French efforts to influence Greek domestic poli- 
cy through the medium of financial and other assistance and by investment in 
the country. Although French policy here was assiduously supported by Ca- 
podistrias’ friend Eynard, the opposition of England, anxious to limit French 
influence in the Levant, and the cautious demeanour of Capodistrias himself, 
frustrated these schemes. More general in scope is another well-researched 
study: Demetrius Loules’ The Financial and Economic Policies of President 
John Capodistrias,1828-1831”. This valuable work is based on a wide range 
of Greek, Eriglish and Russian archives (indeed, Loules appears to have been 
the first Greek scholar allowed real access to Russian sources). The author 
demonstrates that Capodistrias’ policies in these spheres were only partially 
successful; even so, in the face of the tremendous difficulties involved, the re- 
sults were still remarkable. The President strenuously tried to revive trade and 
agriculture, and to develop the natural resources of the country; he introduced 
a new monetary system; established postal services; and laid the foundations 
of a modern banking system in the country. Nevertheless, his failure to win the 
confidence of the Great Powers, Loules concludes, meant that sufficient finan- 
cial assistance was not forthcoming, and his plans for the creation of a new 
Greek society were thus suspended in consequence. 

Finally, we come to the attempts to assess the reasons for Capodistrias’ 
failure? and his tragic death. Christos Loukos’ “President John Capodistria 
and the Mavromichalis” is a study of the nature of the feud between the Pre- 
sident and this family. And concentrates on the fact that the differences between 
Capodistrias and the Mavromichalis and other leaders of the War of Indepen- 
dence were inspired not so much for personal, but for ideological reasons; and 
that the terrible outcome of these differences was largely due to Capodistrias’ 
lack of determination to impose the policies circumstances demanded. The 
study is well-documented and includes an appendix of twenty-five documents 
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for the clarification of Loukos’ thesis. Of closely related interest is B. Krem- 
mydas’ article “The assassination of President John Capodistrias””. This 
interesting study makes use of the file of the legal proceedings after the as- 
sassination, which is to be found in a private collection. And Kremmydas con- 
cludes that the social differences of Greece, differences intensified during the 
War of Indpendence, and combined with the opposition of the Protecting 
Powers, were largely responsible for the antagonisms which resulted in the 
President’s untimely death. N. Pantazopoulos attempts to combine Sociology 
with History in his short study “Capodistrias and the contemporary political 
and social pluralism””®. Pantazopoulos reevaluates the work of Capodistrias 
as the founder of the modern Greek State, and concludes that his lack of suc- 
cess was the result of the complex pluralistic phenomena which he finally 
failed to master. As such it marks an important contribution towards a final 
appreciation of Capodistrias as a statesman. 

The materials continue to accumulate. Yet, if Capodistrias is less seeming- 
ly elusive and controversial than hitherto, the complete story of his life has 
still to be written. 
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HORIA B. OPRISAN 


LES PRINCES PHANARIOTES ET L’EUROPEANISATION DES 
ROUMAINS 


Quelqu'un a dit au commencement du XVIII? siècle que tous les maux 
qui accablèrent les Roumains furent l’œuvre des princes Phanariotes et que 
ces mémes princes furent responsables de la décadence et de la misére sociale 
et économique dans laquelle les Roumains de la Valachie et de la Moldavie 
tombérent et vécurent jusqu'au 1860 et que sous eur régne, désastreux pour 
les Roumains, le pays fut dépouillé et le peuple plongé dans la plus effroyable 
pauvreté. 

' Cette affirmation, entièrement gratuite, a été reprise par les historiens et 
elle est si fortement ancrée que tous les Roumains y croient encore permement 
l'aujourd'hui et les élèves apprennent à l'école, que le règne des Phanariotes 
fut un des plus grands maux qui frappa le peuple Roumain. La réalité est 
toute autre. 

On ignore sciemment que les princes Phanariotes avaient hérité d'une 
situation politique, économique et sociale plus que tragique. Tous ont passé 
sous silence une réalité historique dramatique, à savoir qu'au XVIII* siècle 
les deux Principautés, la Valachie et la Moldavie, furent le champ d’une 
guerre sans fin entre les Russes, les Turcs et les Impériaux. Les Russes sous le 
régne de Catherine atteignirent les rives du Dniester, franchirent le fleuve et au 
nom de la Croix et dans leur “grand amour" pour les Chrétiens opprimés par 
les Turcs dans l’Empire des Sultans, transformérent la Moldavie et la Vala- 
chie, en champ de bataille afin de pouvoir annexer les deux Principautés. 

Il est vrai que les Roumains accueillirent les Russes Chrétiens comme des 
sauveurs et crurent que la grande Tzarine allait leur apporter la liberté dont 
ils avaient tant rêvé. 

Les Russes encouragérent ces réves, firent des promesses mais sans pour 
autant oublier leur but: pour Petersbourg, la Valachie et la Moldavie étaient 
des terres turques et, à vrai dire, les Russes n'avaient aucune obligation morale, 
ni politique vis-à-vis de ces Principautés; ils se sentaient entiérement libres se 
les approprier; ce qui se fit d'ailleurs en partie en 1812, par le biais de la paix 
de Iaşi, quand la Bassarabie, province rattachée alors à la principauté de 
Moldavie, fur attribuée aux Russes, 
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Les Roumains eurent la chance qu’était une la rivalité politique acharnée 
entre Petersbourg et Vienne qui désiraient tous deux devenir maître des Princi- 
pautés et liquider l'Empire de "Homme malade”, à savoir la Turquie, fur 
favorable aux Roumains. Chaque rival voyait d’un mauvais, œil l’avance de 
l’autre vers le sud-est. Petersbourg rêvait d’arriver à Byzance et pour Vienne 
c'était le “Drang nach Osten!”. Cette rivalité sauva les Roumains. Au XVIIe 
siècle, les deux Principautés furent occupées deux fois par les Impériaux et 
presque pendant un siècle par les Russes qui les pillèrent de fond en comble. 
Les récits, les documents et les témoignages de ces occupations sont effroyables. 
Leurs pillages furent plus dévastateurs que ceux des Huns, des Vandales, des 
Avares et des Tartares. 

Telle était la situation politique, sociale et économique pendant le règne 
des princes Phanariotes. 

Pour les Russes ces princes étaient de simples fonctionnaires envoyés 
par Constantinople et qu’ils n'avaient pas besoin de ménager. Ils récla- 
maient sans cesse du bétail, des denrées alimentaires, de l’argent, du blé et tout 
ce dont une armée pouvait avoir besoin. Les Russes savaient que les Turcs n’ 
avaient pas la force ou le courage d’intervenir ni de soutenir le prince; au 
contraire, chaque fois que les Russes se plaignaient de l’un de ces princes, celui- 
ci était alors puni et écarté de la scène politique, parfois même tué. C’est un 
miracle que la majorité d’entre eux aient réussi même à quitter le pays sains et 
saufs. Les Turcs, effrayés, étaient toujours prêts à exécuter sans pitié le 
prince qui avait eu le courage de s’opposer aux exigences exagérées des Russes. 
En outre, les princes étaient également obligés de lutter contre les Roumains. 
Les boyards croyaient les Russes, qui disaient être venus pour les libérer, et 
considéraient ces princes comme des ennemis envoyés par “le grand ennemi 
séculaire”. Ils se sentaient obligés d’intriguer, de comploter, de réclamer, de 
porter plainte contre les princes et d’aider les Russes ou les Impériaux à les 
emprisonner. C'est ce qui s'est passé à Bucarest en 1716 et à Iasi en 1787. 

Les princes Phanariotes ont été pris entre le marteau et l'enclume. Ils 
étaient envoyés par le Sultan; c'était des fonctionnaires turcs et ils avaient 
donc l'obligation de garder et de sauvegarder les biens et les intérêts de 1’ 
empire turc mais sans bénéficier pour autant de l'aide politique ou militaire 
turque. Ils savaient que la Porte écoutait et satisfaisait immédiatement à 
toutes les plaintes des Russes; l’épé de Damocl?s était suspendue en perma- 
nence au dessus de leur téte. 

C'est un véritable miracle que dans ces conditions, les princes aient eu 
le temps et spécialement l'état d'esprit, le désir et la volontó de faire tant de 
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réformes sociales, économiques et culturelles qui ont changé l'aspect des deux 
Principautés. 

Ce sont les princes Phanariotes qui ont commencé a européaniser les Rou- 
mains ot leur pays. Ils sont les fondateurs et les maçons de l’époque moderne 
de l’histoire roumaine. Sans eux, le retard séculaire, la nuit profonde dans 
laquelle se trouvaient volontairement plongés les Roumains, auraient continué. 

Dans un climat de suspicion, de haine, d'incertitude, de peur et de terreur, 
les princes Phanariotes ont mené à terme avec force et passion la täche de 
changer les deux Principautés. Les réformes et les changements sociaux qu'ils 
ont pu réalisés n'ont pas d'équivalent chez les princes Roumains. 

Les princes Phanariotes ont pu cuvrer dans cette direction parce qu'ils 
se sentaient Européens d’äme et de pensée. Ils étaient poussés par leur éduca- 
tion européenne, par leur culture. Ils ont été touchés par les souffrances de 
ce peuple et ont pris en pitié l'état social effroyable dans lequel ils ont trouvé. 

Le 25 septembre 1711, Nicolas Mavrocordat fut nommé prince régnant 
en Moldavie aprés la trahison et la fuite de Dimitri Cantemir le feu prince 
régnant. Ce méme Mavrocordat fut nommé prince (en roumain: domn- 
dominus, en latin) en Valachie, le 25 décembre 1715. 

La trahison de Cantemir avait ébranle la confiance sans borne que les 
Turcs avaient en lui. Le trés jeune Dimitri, qui avait étudié avec les professeurs 
turcs et passé toute sa jeunesse à Constantinople, était pour eux comme un 
turc, comme leur fils. C'est ainsi qu'ils le placérent sur le tróne sans imposer 
de conditions, événement absolument unique dans l'histoire de la Moldavie et 
de la Valachie au XV?, XVIIe et XVIIIe siècle. 

Cette trahison fut ce qui décida finalement les Turcs à mettre fin à cette 
situation dans les Principautés en y envoyant les princes dits Phanariotes—d’ 
aprés le nom du faubourg où ils résidaient à Constantinople—parce qu'ils fais- 
aient partie de l'aristocratie chrétienne et qu'ils étaient les hommes d'affaires 
de la Porte, ses conseillers, banquiers, hauts fonctionnaires, diplomates, porte- 
parole et négociateurs dans les relations politiques avec les états européens. 

A vrai dire, au commencement du XVI? siècle les Phanariotes étaient déjà 
les maitres à Constantinople, les banquiers de la Porte qui a toujours eu besoin 
de leur aide financiére. En plus des Phanariotes, un autre personnage bien 
connu et trés respecté: Michel Cantacusen (1540), surnommé Seitan Oglu par 
les Turcs, c'est à dire “Fils du Diable", exerga une trés grande influence aupres 
de la Porte gráce à sa richesse fabuleuse et à son autorité sociale sans borne. 
Les trahisons, les intrigues, les plaintes, les complots et tant d'autre problémes 
ont dégoûté la Porte, qui, à cause de la vénalité et de la corruption régnant 
‚dans l'administration et dans le palais même du Sultan et à la Cour de celui-ci, 
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n’a tout de même pas pu metre fin à la soit-disant indépendance des Princi- 
pautés. La Porte a toléré et perpétué cet état de choses parce qu'elle en tirait un 
grand profit pécuniaire. La vénalité, la rapacit& et l’incessante demande d’ 
argent du grand Vizir et d’autres hauts fonctionnaires, du S£rail, des favorites 
du Sultan et du Sultan lui-même ont favorisé et entretenu cette situation dans 
les Principautes. A partir du XVI° siècle, des aventuriers, apparurent dans |’ 
entourage du Vizir à Constantinople, des hommes inconnus, convoitant le 
trône et toujours prêts à payer n'importe quel prix pour l'obtenir. Ils comb- 
laient la favorite et la mère du Sultan de cadeaux, et tous ces prétendants con- 
stituaient une source inépuisable d’argent. 

Cette situation, peu honorable pour les Turcs, a évité aux Roumains 
d’être gouvernés directement par des pachas turcs c’est-à-dire de devenir 
“pachalik” comme toutes les provinces de l’Empire. Seules la Valachie, la 
Moldavie et la Transylvanie ont bénéficié de cette “faveur” exceptionnelle et 
méme inexplicable; un fait qui reste encore une énigme. Au XVII* siècle, les 
Turcs ont fait des “Raia” autour des quatre villes de la Valachie sur le bord 
du Danube, celles-ci étant gouvernées par des Turcs. La Porte n'a pas insisté 
dans cette voie. Pourquoi? Nous nous le demandons encore aujourd'hui. 
Peut-étre, selon la boutade d'un moqueur spirituel, les Roumains ont-ils 
toujours été aidés et conduits par une chance aveugle. La fortune a fait d'eux ses 
fils préférés. 

Mais, comme toujours, il y a le revers de la médaille. Cette situation a eu 
des conséquences sociales et économiques défavorables et a contribué à leur 
décadence et à leur retard. 

Voilà la situation qu'ont trouvée les princes Phanariotes dans les Princi- 
pautés. D’apres les historiens roumains le régne des Phanariotes en Moldavie 
et en Valachie commence respectivement en 1711 et en 1716. Mais la réalité 
est tout autre. En 1658 Georges II Ghica, grec d'origine, habitant à Constanti- 
nople, est nommé par les Turcs prince régnant en Moldavie. Georges Duca 
(1665, 1668, et 1678), Constantin Duca (1693, 1700) et Nicolas Mavrocordat 
(1709-1711) lui succédèrent. Avant même leur accession au trône, ces princes 
entretenaient des relations particuliéres avec les Principautés; ils s'étaient 
mariés avec des Roumaines et en raison de leur influence à la Cour ils avaient 
déjà rendu des services aux princes moldaves et valaques. 

Les relations des princes valaques et moldaves avec le Phanar datent de 
longtemps. Elles avaient commencé à la fin du XV* siécle quand les princes 
prétendants au tróne avaient eté obligés d'emprunter de l'argent aux banquiers 
grecs du Phanar afin de payer les cadeaux et le tribut. En méme temps les 
banquiers ou les hommes d'affaires du Phanar étaient, de par leur position, une 
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sorte de garantie vis-à-vis de la Porte pour le nouveau prince régnant. Le Grec 
garantissait moralement et materiellement que le prince allait payer régulière- 
ment le tribut et qu'il serait soumis et fidèle à la Porte. Il était le représentant 
officiel du prince auprès de la Porte. responsable de tous ses actes. Il parlait 
en son nom et il était aussi son “avocat” (soi-disant). Les Grecs, représentants 
et garants des princes régnants, moldaves et valaques, portaient le nom de 
Capuchehaé ou Dragoman. 

Ce ne fut donc pas une nouveauté que Georges Duca, Constantin Duca 
et Nicolas Mavrocordat aient été nommés par la Porte prince régnants. 

Jean Mavrocordat, frére de Nicolas, a été Dragoman des princes moldaves 
auprès de la Porte avant 1700 et envoyé en Moldavie comme Caimacam—sorte 
de prince régnant—aprés la fuite de D. Cantemir, jusqu'au 8 Novembre 1711 
date à laquelle son frére fut nommé en Moldavie ainsi que les Phanariotes 
ne soient pas considérés comme des étrangers par les Roumains. Les Turcs 
les utilisaient car ils avaient été Dragomans; ils avaient des liens avec 
des familles roumaines et connassaient les réalités politiques et sociales du 
pays. 

L'européanisation des Principautés valaque et moldave—c’est à dire des 
Roumains— a commencé trés timidement et insensiblement un siécle avant 
l'avénement des Phanariotes. 

Les Grecs qui accompagnaient les cortéges des princes valaques ou 
moldaves nommés par le Sultan sont — sans le vouloir et sans le savoir — les 
auteurs de ce processus. 


Le paysage social et humain de ces cortéges était trés coloró. Un paysage 
difficile à imaginer aujourd'hui. Chaque nouveau prince était fier d'avoir un 
cortége imposant qui allait éblouir les Valaques ou les Moldaves. Hommes d' 
affaires grecs, banquiers, marchands, filous, bouffons, artisans, hommes de 
lettres, sorciers, charlatans, comédiens, “docteurs”, prétres, moines, mendiants, 
domestiques et autres qui révent de s'enrichir dans ces Principautés et de 
changer leur vie misérable. Dans ce temps-lä, les Principautés avaient la re- 
nommée d'étre une sorte de Californie et ce n'était pas loin de la vérité. 

Les princes ignoraient complétement la culture et la civilisation européen- 
nes. Cependant, durant leur long séjour à Constantinople — ville cosmopolite 
par excellence, carrefour de cultures et de civilisations oü l'Europe était pré- 
sente — ils étaient invité chez les grands marchands, les banquiers et dans les 
palais de l'aristocratie phanariote et avaient parfois des relations avec les 
Italiens, Frangais, Hollandais espérant que ceux-ci les aideraient à obtenir le 
trône. Ainsi, ils avaient donc appris comment vivaient les pays occidentaux, 
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quelle était l’atmosphère, la vie sociale et culturelle de ces pays et par consé- 
quent l'ésprit-de ces princes avait évolué et ils désiraient mettre en pratique 
ces idées nouvelles. Ils avaient retenu ce qu'ils avaient vu chez les Phanariotes 
et peut-être même que certains d'entre eux avaient manifesté une sorte de 
curiosité culturelle. Il. est évident qu'ils avaient été impressionnés par le fait 
que les nobles Phanariotes ou les, banquiers parlaient deux ou trois langues, 
qu'ils avaient de magnifiques bibliothéques et qu'ils étaient entourés d'hommes 
de lettres et de professeurs grecs de l'Academie. Sans doute certains Phana- 
riotes ont-ils méme suggéré aux princes de fonder des écoles dans les Princi- 
pautés où enseigneraient.des profésseurs grecs. 

Les Grecs ont essayé de faire dans les Principautés ce qu'ils avaient tenté 
de faire en Italie aprés 1453. Ils n'ont pas vraiment réussi parce que l'atmosphé- 
re et les climat étaient entiérement différents. L'ignorance la plus totale régnait. 
Les' boyards et méme les prétres étaient analphabétes, seuls quelques uns sa- 
-vaient à peine lire et écrire. La culture n'intéressait personne. Personne n'avait 
de bibliothèque, méme-modeste, et la bibliothèque en tant que meuble était 
inconnue. Seuls deux ou trois monastéres, oü viyaient les moines sachant lire 
et écrire, pour saient être considérés comme des fovers d’une soit-disant culture. 
Les livres religieux étaient en langue slave. Les princes avaient auprés d'eux 
.dans la chancellerie des “Diacs”, une sorte de.fonctionnaire, qui parlaient le 
latin, le grec et le turc. La seule lecture pour ceux qui savaient lire était les 
livres religieux, essentiellement les psaumes. 

Pour les Roumains, l'Europe n’existait pas. Pendant le XIV”, XV*, XVI°, 
XVII et XVIII* siècle, les Roumains de la Valachie et de Ja Moldavie se sont 
enfermés dans un isolement farouche. Us ont bâti autour d'eux un véritable 
mur pour les "protégeait" contre l'influence et les visées catholiques. Pour 
‘eux, l'Europe était synonyme du mot “papiste”, donc le plus perfide ennemi. 
E'orthodoxisme a été leur grand ennemi, la cause morale et matérielle de leur 
retard, de leur esprit et de leur mentalité étroite.. 

Jacob Héraclite Despote (1561-1563), prince de Moldavie, a payé de sa 
vie l’audace de fonder une Académie à Cotnari,,prés de Iasi, en Moldavie. Les 
professeurs qu'il avait appelés d'Allemagne échappérent de peu à la mort et 
l'Académie fut détruite. 

Le prince Petru Cercel (1583-1585) de Valachie se heurta à la méme ob- 
stination. Àu cours de ses voyages en Europe dans le but de trouver des alliés 
qui l'aideraient à obtenir le tröne, il fit un long séjour à Paris, espérant que 
le roi lui donnerait une lettre de recommandation pour le Sultan. Le roi lui 
donna la lettre, le Sultan, le trône mais après. quelques mois de règne, les 
boyards commencèrent à comploter et à se plaindre à Constantinople |’ accu- 
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sant d’être un hérétique “papiste” et de vouloir changer les vieilles coutumes. 
Le prince en fait voulait introduire dans sa Principauté ce qu’il avait vu en 
Italie et en France. Lui aussi échappa de peu à la mort. | 

L’instabilite politique, le va et vient des princes, l’incertitude, l’atmösphere 
et le climat de suspicion, de peur, les intrigues des boyards et cette situation en 
général ont empêché les princes de faire quoique ce soit pour la vie culturelle 
et n’ont pu dissiper l’ignorance et les nuages de cette nuit sombre dans la- 
quelle vivaient les Roumains. Les princes animés de bonne volonté pour 
changer un peu l’aspect des Principautés ont trouvé devant eux un mur de 
bigotisme, de sottise, de méfiance et une opposition farouche de la: part des 
boyards. | 

Il peut paraître surprenant que la culture et la civilisation européennes 
soient venues non pas de l’ouest mais du sud, apportées par les Grets qui ont 
démoli le mur dont j'ai parlé et qui donnait aux Grecs une supériorité 
écrasante. Les Roumains commencérent alors à regarder vers l'occident 
prenant conscience du fait qu'ils étaient le peuple la plus arriéré d'Europe 
et par conséquent, passant d'une extrême à l'autre, ils ont commencé à tout 
importer et avec uge rapidité parfois ridicule sans se demander'si toutes ces 
importations s'accordaient avec l’esprit ethnique et si ‘elles allaient être 
assimilées. Cette européanisation a conduit à des situations et à des faits 
grotesques, qu'on retrouve aujourd'hui dans l'industrialisation forcée du 
pays. | 

Des la fin du XVI° siècle, la Porte commence à envoyer des princes ré- 
gnants sans consulter les Roumains, ignorant les vieilles coutumes et les tra- 
ditions. Ce changement a eu de graves conséquentes politiques et sociales pour 
les Principautés mais a également en un résultat positif. 

Ces soit-disant princes, en général aventuriers, hommes d’origines ob- 
scures, mais audacieux, habiles, sans foi ni scrupules, prêts à tout pour s’enrichir 
et jouer un rôle social marquant à Constantinople se sont “ciselés” et'ont appris 
les comportements étrangers. Ils ont également acquis une sorte de culture 
et de civilisation, ce qui les rendait différents des véritables princes valaques et 
moldaves, étrangers à cette atmosphere et au climat social de Constantinople. 


Pendant le XVI°, XVII ot XVIIÍI* siècle, Constantinople était une ville 
cosmopolite, au paysage social trés coloré, une sorte de Paris du Levant, avec 
une vie sociale et culturelle sans égale en Europe. On peut comparer Constanti- 
nople à un gigantesque marché où se donnent rendez-vous toutes les nationali- 
tés, toutes les cultures et civilisations, toutes les espéces d'hommes. La position 
géographique l'a aidée à jouer ce róle et à étre la plus grande ville d'Europe 
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pendant des siècles. N’oublions pas que l’Empire Turc a eu des possessions 
jusqu’en Mésopotamie, jusqu’aux frontières de l’Empire Perse, en Afrique et 
qu'il était maître d'un quart de l’Europe. Ce n’est pas sans raison que se trou- 
vait à Constantinople un véritable foyer de prétendants au trône des Principau- 
tés et que toutes espèces d’individus, sans patrie, d’origine incertaine, parfois 
peu honorable, ont trouvé à Constantinople les conditions les plus favorables 
pour pouvoir s'élcver dans l'échelle sociale, s’enrichir et convoiter les plus 
houtes fonctions dans l'Empire. Ils savaient que toutes les portes étaient 
ouvertes et qu'à Constantinople on pouvait tout acheter avec de l'or, même le 
Sultan et le Grand Vizir. 

Parmi ces prétendants, soit-disants princes, de généalogie fictive, se 
trouvaient beaucoup de Valaques et de Moldaves, justifiant leurs prétentions 
par leur “descendance princiére" (Os de Domn en roumain). C'était dans la 
nature des boyards valaques et moldaves de comploter, d'intriguer et de porter 
plainte contre le prince régnant. Ces machinations commengaient quelques 
mois aprés que le prince eut été placé sur le tróne. Un ou deux prétendants 
commengaient à accuser le prince régnant d'infidélité et d'autres trahisons 
afin de le détróner. A vrai dire, pendant le XVP, XVII* et XVIII* siècle, les 
trónes de la Valachie et de la Moldavie furent l'objet de d'enchéres continuel- 
les. Cette situation et cet état d'esprit étaient bien connus par la foule des pré- 
tendants et tous offraient or et cadeaux somptueux afin de se voir attribuer 
l'un ou l'autre tröne sachant qu'une fois régnant, ils doubleraient ou tripleraient 
leur fortune. 

L'histoire des Principautés est pleine de tels princes, Ion Voda cel Cum- 
plit (Ion le Terrible), un "héros national" pour les Roumains, a une origine 
trés obscure. Armenien de souche, il réussit à s'enrichir dans le commerce 
des pierres précieuses et regut le tröne gräce aux cadeaux magnifiques qu'il fit. 

J'ai insisté sur ce point pour faire comprendre l'aspect curieux de ces 
Principautés qui ont perdu leur semblant d'indépendance et sont devenues I’ 
objet de marchandage entre le Sultan et toutes sortes d'aventuriers, mais, 
qui en méme temps, gráce à ces princes, sortent de leur forteresse d'ignorance, 
de leur isolement et de leur retard spirituel et culturel. Ces princes apportent 
quelque chose de Constantinople: un air, disons un peu européen, des idées, 
des coutumes, une façon de penser européenne. Ces princes ont commencé, 
sans savoir à européaniser légérement les Principautés. 

Vasile Lupu (1634-1658), d'origine grecque, fier de sa fortune, vaniteux, 
cultivé, ambitieux a eu envie d’être en Moldavie un Basiléu et de montrer 
aux Moldaves qu'il n'était pas un marchand quelconque, enrichi, mais un 
empereur. Lui, comme d'autres, s'est fait établir une généalogie superbe selon 
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laquelle il descendrait des Basileus du vieux Byzance. Il a eu à Iaşi une cour 
fastueuse, il a aidé comme un véritable mécène les chrétiens et l’église orthodoxe 
des Balkans et du proche Orient. Il organise et soutient financièrement un 
grand synode à Iaşi et fonde une imprimerie et une Académie à Iasi qui fut 
la première école en Moldavie. Il invite de hautes personnalités grecques à ve- 
nir enseigner dans cette Académie, il rédige un Codex de loi en roumain, le 
premier dans l’histoire du pays, Codex qui fut imprimé à Iasi en 1646. Le Codex, 
utilisé par les Roumains jusqu'au commencement du XIX siècle, a été rédigé 
d’après le Codex de l’Empereur Justinien le Grand. 

Un des élèves de l’Académie “Vasiliana”, tel était son nom, Nicolas 
Milescu, traduisit d’après l’original grec, en 1661, un livre d’Atanasie d’Ale- 
xandrie. C’est la première traduction en langue roumaine des classiques by- 
zantins. Il traduisit également du grec “Septuagina” et “Péri Autokratos Lo- 
gismon” (1664), la première œuvre philosophique traduite en langue roumaine. 
Enfin, il écrivit un livre de caractère religieux imprimé à Paris en 1669: “Ecrit 
d’un seigneur moldave sur la croyance des Grecs: “Enchiridion Sive Stella 
Orientalis Occidentalis Splendens”, conseillé et dirigé par son professeur à 
l’Académie, Atanasie Moscopoulos. 

L’Académie fondée par Vasile Lupu a joué un rôle de premier ordre 
dans la vie culturelle de la Moldavie et de tous les Roumains. Cette Académie 
est le premier foyer de la vie culturelle en Moldavie. Elle a poussé les Molda- 
ves vers la culture, leur a ouvert les yeux sur un monde inconnu pour eux. 
Elle a facilité la pénétration de la culture et de la littérature grecques et euro- 
péennes en commençant par des idées et des livres religieux, ce qui était con- 
forme à l’esprit du temps. 

Suivant la voie ouverte et l’exemple donné par l’Académie, les Moldaves 
vont bâtir lentement, parfois timidement, la vie future de leur culture. 

Le métropolite Dosoftéi de Moldavie traduisit du grec un livre religieux 
et le fit imprimer à Iaşi en 1679 et le prince moldave, Constantin Cantemir 
(1685-1693) invita à lagi Ieremias Kakavélas, professeur trés connu, pour 
qu'il fasse de son fils Dimitri, le futur prince de Moldavie, un véritable savant 
et la personnalité la plus remarquable de l'Europe du XVIIT* siécle. 


I. Kakavélas ne fut pas seulement un excellent professeur pour Dimitri, 
mais il ouvrit et forma également l'esprit du prince dans de nombreux domai- 
nes culturels et scientifiques. En 1698, encore trés jeune, Dimitrie écrivit en 
langue roumaine le premier livre philosophique roumain qui était le résultat 
de l'enseignement, des discussions et des conseils donnés par son professeur 
Kakavélas, fier de son éléve, traduisit le texte roumain en grec et le livre fut 
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imprimé en version bilingue. Kakavélas conseilla également Constantin Cante- 
“mir d’envoyer son fils à Constantinople pour y acquérir une culture dévelop- 
pée et profonde. N'oublions pas que le jeune prince écrivit des livres sur la 
musique turque—les premiers à paraître dans ce domaine—et spécialement le 
livre: Incrementa atque decrementa aluae othomanicae, qui est le premier livre 
européen concernant l’histoire de l’Empire Turc. Le livre a été traduit en 
anglais en 1734-1735 et la deuxième édition anglaise parut en 1756. Le livre a 
également été traduit en allemand en 1745 et en français en 1749. A Constanti- 
nople, sous l’influence de ses maîtres et professeurs grecs, il écrivit en 1705 le 
premier roman en langue roumaine. Dimitri Cantemir parlait couramment le 
latin, le grec, le turc, l'italien et connaissait le vieux slave. 

' Encore aujourd'hui persiste une vieille légende d’après laquelle les Turcs 
palens auraient fait table rase de toutes créations culturelles et spirituelles 
chrétiennes, et auraient été des barbares arrièrés, complètement ignorants et 
plein d’une haine farouche pour la civilisation chrétienne. On ignore que 
Soliman le Magnifique (1494-1566) a joué, pour les Turcs et leur culture, exacte- 
ment le même rôle que Laurent le Magnifique à Florence. Soliman, parlant 
couramment le latin, le grec, l'italien, était poète et musicien et sa Cour était 
un véritable Parnasse. Soliman eut des amis grecs et s’intèressa à la vie culturelle 
et spirituelle des chrétiens. 

In est faux de croire que tous les Grecs aient pris la fuite vers l'Italie après 
la débâcle de 1453. Comme toujours, les faits ont été exagérés. Beaucoup de 
Grecs sont restés à Constantinople et après quelques années, ils étaient de 
nouveau presque maîtres de la ville. Plus habiles, en particulier dans le com- 
merce et les finances, ils ont vite acquis une position prépondérante à Consta- 
ntinople. Lös Sultans ont eu besoin d’eux. Les Grecs prirent rapidement les 
rênes du commerce, des finances et même de la politique car les Turcs avaient 
besoin d’hommes parlant des langues étrangères et ayant des relations avec 
l'Europe. La Vieille famille impériale de Cantacuzène va retrouver la magnifi- 
cence d’autrefois en la personne de Michel Cantacuzène surnommé par les 
Turcs: Seitan Oglu (le fils du Diable) à cause de sa fabuleuse fortune. 

Les Sultans et la Cour étaient moralement et matériellement les obligés 
de Seitan Oglu qui jouissait d’un pouvoir politique et social plus grand que 
les Sultans. Les Grec$"ont renoué leurs relations commerciales avec Gènes, 
Bari, Venise, qui repäudirent et firent connaître la culture et la civilisation 
européenne à Constantinople et dans le Levant. Les Genois, reprenant la vieille 
route maritime qu’ils corfndissaient bien, arrivèrent à Constantinople, signe- 


rent des accords commerciaux avec les turcs et s'imposérent à Constantinople 
3p eu 
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s'installant dans deux faubourgs, Péra et Galata, qui vont vite devenir deux 
petites villes italiennes. 


L'année 1453 n'a pas changé grand-chose à Constantinople. Au lieu d'un 
Basiléus grec, c'est un Sultan turc qui accéde au tröne avec sa Cour et ses 
hauts fonctionnaires. La ville et la vie restent grecques et coment je l'ai dit plus 
haut; les Grecs deviennent vite les maitres, les conquérants des conquérants. 
Parfois l'histoire se répéte; les Grecs ont fait avec les nouveaux venus exacte- 
ment ce qu'ils avaient fait avec les Romains. Le vieux Byzance n'a pas succom- 
bé, il est présent, il est resté grec par l'esprit, l'atmosphére, le climat et la vie 
en général et n'a presque rien perdu de sa splendeur d’autrefois. Au cours 
du XVI°, XVII* et XVIII? siècle, Constantinople a été la ville “lumière” de P 
Europe de l'Est et, sans exagérer, de l'Europe entiére. Elle a été en cela favo- 
risée par sa position géographique, et, étant placée entre trois continents, elle 
fut pendant des siécles et des siécles le sommet de la culture et de la civilisa- 
tion européenne et asiatique. Si Constantinople n'avait pas regu l’héritage grec 
et romain et si les Grecs n'avaient pas été là, elle aurait été une ville comme tant 
d'autres. La domination Ottomane a seulement été une domination politique, 
administrative et sociale. Tenaces et conscient de leur supériorité, les Grecs 
ont renoué le fil de la vieille culture et les Turcs les ont imité voulant avoir 
eux aussi des hommes instruits, des écoles et une Académie: 


Aprés cette longue parenthése, nécessaire pour bien comprendre le róle 
joué par les Grecs et les Phanariotes dans l'européanisation des Roumains 
dans les Principautés, revenons à la Valachie du Prince Matei Basarab (1632- 
1654), contemporain de Vasile Lupu, dont j'ai déjà parlé. Suivant l'exemple 
de Vasile Lupu, Matéi Basarab à invité en Valachie, Pantélimon Ligaridis et 
Ignace Pétritis, deux érudits grecs, pour fonder une école à Tirgoviste, la ca- 
pitale de-la Valachie. Le geste de Matei Basarab sera repris par le Prince Ser- 
ban Cantacuzene qui, avec des professeurs grecs, fondera en 1678 à Bucarest, 
une sorte d'Université, la premiére en Valachie pour un enseigqemen, 
supérieur. Enfin le prince Constantin Brincoveanu fonda en 1694 à Bucarest 
une Ácadémie dans l'esprit des Académies grecques ayant comme recteur le 
professeur Sevastos- Kymenitis invité par le Prince. Sevastos, accompagné par 
des érudits grecs qui enseignerent la littérature et la philosophie ancienne et 
chrétienne. Cette Académie fut le berceau de la future Université qui allait 
étre fondée en 1868. L'Académie de Brincoveanu fonctionnera jusqu'en 1776, 
date à lequelle le Prince Al. Ipsilanti la réorganisera dans l'esprit des idées du 
“siècle des lumières” en la mettant sur la voie des nouveaux courants venus 
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d’Qccident. Cette Académie à éduqua et forma dans l’esprit européen les pre- 
miers intellectuels roumains. Elle fut le foyer de l’essor culturel roumain et de 
la conscience nationale de ceux-ci. 


Le 8 novembre 1711, Nicolas Mavrocordat fut nommé prince régnant 
en Moldavie sans avair demandé le trône et sans aucune obligation de sa part 
parce que le Sultan ayant une confliance aveugle en lui était sûr que Nicolas 
réussirait à faire entendre raison aux boyards et à en finir avec leurs intrigues. 
Les Turcs, après la trahison de Dimitri Cantemir et sa fuite, avaient perdu 
confiance dans les Roumains. Cantemir était pour eux comme leur propre 
fils, le seul en qui ils avaient une confiance sans borne. 

Quoiqu’étrangers vis-à-vis des Roumains de par le sang, la langue, |’ 
esprit et les coutumes, les Princes Phanariotes ne se sont pas conduits comme 
des étrangers. Ils ne se sont pas comportés comme des fonctionnaires envoyés 
par les Turcs, indifférents à la situation sociale et économique des Princi- 
pautés, à vrai dire une situation normale pour quelgu’un d’une autre nationa- 
lité. Dès leur arrivée dans les Principautés, ils ont montré un ardent désir de 
bien faire, de remédier aux maux sociaux et économiques et de donner aux 
Roumains une autre vie. Ils ne sont pas venus pour s’enrichir à tout prix comme 
on l’a prétendu. Nicolas Mavrocordat L’Exaporite descendait d’une très il- 
lustre famille chrétienne de Constantinople. Ses ancêtres étaient de grands 
négociants avec des liens de longue date avec l'Italie. Le commerce leur ap- 
porta une grosse fortune et par conséquent une position sociale et morale 
tout à fait à part à Constantinople et aussi vis-à-vis de la Porte. Ses ancêtres 
étaient de hauts fonctionnaires que les Sultans avaient utilisés dans les affaires 
politiques ct diplomatiques difficiles. 

Nicolae Mavrocordat reçut une éducation princière, ayant les professeurs 
les plus renommés de Constantinople et aussi des professeurs italiens et français. 
Lui-méme, était exceptionnellement doué, distingué, intelligent, généreux, 
plein de bon sens, subtil et raffiné. Né pour &tre prince il le fut un véritable 
ment comme envoyé par la providence pour sauver les Roumains du marécage 
social et moral dans lequel ils s'étaient enfoncés Dans la galerie si colorée et 
si pittoresque des princes valaques et moldaves, Nicolas Mavrocordat fut le 
personnage le plus illustre, un vrai européen qui jeta les bases de l'européani- 
sation des Roumains. Avec son règne commenca l'époque moderne de lhi- 
stoire roumaine. 

Le régne de Nicolas Mavrocordat en Moldavie (1711-1715) fut trop court 
pour accomplir tout ce qu'il souhaitait faire. Son premier devoir a été de mettre 
en ordre la vie sociale et économique, d'effacer les conséquences politiques de 
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la trahison de Dimitri Cantemir et d’améliorer l’état d’esprit qui persistait 
encore après le désastre de Stänilesti (1711) et la fuite de Cantemir. Les boyards 
étaient effrayés et pensaient que le nouveau prince était envoyé par la Porte 
pour punir sans pitié les coupables. Chacun avait sa part de responsabilité 
dans l'acte de Cantemir. Tous avaient une confiance aveugle en Pierre le 
Grand, chacun étant sûr que l’armée russe allait en finir avec les Turcs et que 
la Moldavie serait libre et indépendante; qu’une ère nouvelle les attendait et 
que l’histoire même de tous les Roumains serait entièrement changée. Le 
traité signé par Cantemir et le Tzar stipulait entre autres que la Moldavie de- 
viendrait un royaume avec Cantemir comme roi et que le Tzaı l’aiderait à 
libérer la Valachie et à constituer un grand royaume regroupant les deux 
Principautés sous le nom de “Dacia”. Constantin Brancoveanu le prince de la 
Valachie a signé, aussi, avec Pierre le Grand un traité secret d’alliancé: 

Après la fuite rocambolesque de Cantemir que les Turcs voulaient à tout 
prix, même en renonçant à toute compensation pécuniaire, la Porte envoya 
un Ceaus accompagné de Jean Mavrocordat qui était Dragoman auprès de 
la Porte pour la Moldavie et en fait une sorte de régent. Quelques mois plus 
tard, la Porte envoya en Moldavie, Nicolas, frère de Jean. Nicolas était connu 
par les boyards car il avait régné en Moldavie de novembre 1709 à novembre 
1710 lorsqu'il fut remplacé par Dimitrie Cantemir. Par conséquent, Nicolas 
connaissant le pays, les boyards et leur pensée leur dit que la Porte l’envoyait 
pour pacifier le pays et qu'il serait sage de leur part de cesser les intrigues, les 
plaintes et les trahisons. Connaissant la situation économique et sociale du 
pays, Nicolas demanda aux Turcs de renoncer pour trois ans au tribut qui 
était une obligation établie par eux et devait étre payé tous les ans. Nicolas 
Mavrocordat fut le premier et le seul prince régnant à réussir cette perfor- 
mance. 

Les intrigues des Cantacusène de la Valachie contre leur prince ont eu 
une conséquence funéste pour Constantin Bräncoveanu. Arrété avec ses trois 
fils, ils furent conduits à Constantinople et décapités le 15 aofit 1714. L'auteur 
moral de ce crime, le prince Stefan Cantacuséne, le successeur au tróne de 
Bräncoveanu, subit le méme sort. Aprés quoi, le Sultan nomma Nicolas Mavro- 
cordat prince régnant en Valachie (1715-1716) et (1719-1730) montrant ainsi 
la grande confiance qu'il avait en lui. Il est enterré dans le monastére de Vaca- 
resti construit par lui oü il avait aussi fair bätir un magnifique palais. La bi- 
bliothéque était connue en Europe pour ses rares et précieux livres. Le mona- 
stére de Vacaresti est une perle de l'architecture du XVIII* siècle; il a été 
détruit en 1985 par Ceausescu. 


Animé par un sentiment de grande générosité, Nicolas n'a pas oublié les 
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paysans, la seule classe sociale qui payait les soit-disant impôts, mais en réalité 
une multitude d'obligations fiscales imposées par chaque nouveau prince, qui 
d'une part, devait payer ses dettes contractées chez les banquiers de Constanti- 
nople pour acheter les cedeaux somptueux qui devaient lui assurer le trône 
et d’autre part, voulait amasser une grosse fortune aussi rapidement que pos- 
sible profitant de spn temps de règne car il savait qu’il y avait à Constantinople 
des prétendants qui complotaient exactement comme lui-même l'avait fait 
pour obtenir le trône et que l’avenir était toujours incertain. Nicolas, et après 
Jui son cousin, ont commencé à prendre des mesures pour améliorer la vie 
sociale des paysans et à les libérer d’un certain nombre d’obligations connues 
sous différents noms. 

Les Mavrocordat sont ceux qui ont accompli la grande tâche de changer 
la vie sociale des paysans et de leur donner un statut d’hommes libres. Nicolas 
a répété en Valachie ce qu'il avait fait en Moldavie avec le “tribut” qui ici 
était plus élevé, 240 bourses de pièces d’or, et a mis en vigueur (1723) les mesu- 
res prises par Brâncoveanu à savoir que le soit-Gisant impôt devait être une 
somme fixe et payée par les paysans en quatre fois. Jusque là les fonctionnaires 
des impóts, profitant du fait que les paysans ne savaient pas lire, se livraient à 
des escroqueries et à des filouteries de toutes sortes et il arrivait ainsi que les 
pauvres paysans soient obligés de payer l’impöt deux fois, ou méme davantage 
sous peine d’être accusés de ne pas avoir payé du tout. Cette mesure a été re- 
prise et élargie dans ses conséquences sociales par le prince C. Mavrocordat 
qui a accordé en 1741 le Grand Hrisov — sorte de Grande Charte — selon la- 
quelle les impôts sur le bétail et sur le vignoble étaient supprimés et les autres 
impóts versés en quatre quarts. Le Grand Hrisov précisa que la “Cisla” ne sera 
plus payée en argent, mais seulement en nature par les paysans et il a aussi 
précisé les obligations des paysans vis-à-vis des propriétaires des terres sur 
lesquelles ils travaillaient. 

J'ajoute que la majorité des paysans ne possédaient pas de terre. Ils habi- 
taient sur les grandes propriétés des boyards ou des monastéres. Ces paysans 
étaient obligés de travailler d'abord trois jours, plus tard cinq jours par se- 
maine gratuitement pour le boyard ou le monastére. 

Cette clause du Hrisov était absolument nécessaire car jusque là, il y avaits 
toujours eu des malentendus et des conflits parfois tragiques entre les paysans 
et les propriétaires. 

Le 12 janvier 1742 Mavrocordat accorda égallement un Hrisov préci- 
sant les obligations sociales des paysans asservis sur les terres des monastéres. 
Il faut dire que les paysans étaient littérallement liés à la terre, en fait c’étaient 
des serfs. Durant les siécles passés, quelques réglements avaient existé, mais 
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avec le temps, les propriétaires terriens et surtout les supérieurs des monasté- 
res, ignorants ce qui était établi avaient augmenté leurs exigences de telle 
sorte que les paysans étaient finalement devenus de véritables serfs, obligés 
de travailler tous les jours pour le monastère et ce, sans être payés. 

Le ler Mars 1746, Constantin Mavrocordat, en accord avec les boyards 
et le haut clergé, décida d'affranchir les paysans qui s'étaient enfuis de ces 
terres pour échapper à leur triste sort, espérant qu'ainsi ils reviendraient. 

Enfin le 5 août 1746 Mavrocordat, qui reçut des Roumains le surnom de 
“Pêre des Paysans", supprima la RUMANIA, c'est-à-dire le servage des pays- 
ans. À partir de cette date, les paysans sont complétement libres. Ils ont la 
liberté de choisir le propriétaire pour lequel us veulent travailler. La terre — le 
bien — reste au boyard ou au monastére mais tous les deux sont obligés, doré- 
navant, de passer un contrat avec le paysan pour la terre qu'ils lui donnent à 
travailler, en précisant les conditions et le paiement. Le méme Hrisov stipule 
que.les boyards qui ne veulent pas affranchir gratuitement leurs paysans re- 
cevront de l'état dix thalers pour chacun d'eux. Les historiens, roumains et au- 
tres, ont juste mentionné les réformes sociales de Constantin Mavrocordat 
qui mit fin à une situation séculaire. Constantin Mavrocordat alla plus loin 
par ses lois sociales que tout ce qui existait dans le sud-est et le centre de l’Eu- 
rope et méme que tout ce que l'on espérait. Les paysans russes et polonais 
resteront asservis jusqu'au milieu du XIX° siècle, de même que les paysans 
hongrois. 

Le Hrisov du 5 août 1746 rend le paysan maitre de lui-même et lui donne 
Ja liberté de travailler où il veut. Les réformes sociales, économiques et fiscales 
ont créé l’étincelle qui déclencha chez les Roumains du début du XIX° siècle 
un certain courant de pensées, provocant des remous au sein des grandes 
idées sociales. Les princes Phanariotes et spécialement les Mavrocordats ont 
préparé le climat et ont permis la circulation des idées sociales sur lesquelles 
les Roumains vont édifier la Roumanie moderne. La Porte apprécia les mesures 
prises par Constantin Mavrocordat et le nomma en 1748 en Valachie oü il 
réitéra la m&me politique qu'en Moldavie. 

Les idées sociales des Mavrocordat furent reprises et élargies dans leur 
contenu par le prince Grigore Ghica II (1748-1752) qui promut une loi par 
laquelle la CLACA (corvée) sur les terres des monastères est fixée à deux jours 
par semaine. Constantin Racovita (1757), Grigore II Ghica (1765) et d'autres 
princes ont suivi la voie tracée par les Mavrocordats. Chaque prince régnant 
eut l'ambition d'égaler ou de dépasser son prédécesseur, le paysan étant son 
souci et le personnage principal de sa politique. Les princes d'origine grecque 
furent les promoteurs des idées sociales reprises et proclamées à haute voix 
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par la jeunesse romaine du XIX* siècle qui ent comme devise: liberté et égalité 
sociale. Alexandre Ipsilanti (1774-1782) occupa une place tout à fait spéciale 
dans l’histoire roumaine. Il dépassa même C. Mavrocordat par ses idées, ses 
réformes et sa pensée sociale. 

Al. Ipsilanti regut une éducation princiére. Il fit ses études à Paris et eut 
comme secrétaire un Français qui écrivit un livre sur la Valachie. Ipsilanti 
changea complétement la justice; à vrai dire, il abrogea la justice féodale axée 
sur les coutumes, la remplaçant par une justice européenne, la justice comme il 
l'avait vue en France. Pour la premiére fois en Valachie, il y eut une instance 
judiciaire de type européen précisant l'objet des procés pour chaque section. 
Chaque instance judiciaire avait quatre sections: une pour les questions péna- 
les, deux pour les questions civiles et une pour les questions commerciales. 

Alexandre Ipsilanti dota en 1776 l'Académie Saint Sava de Bucarest 
d'une nouvelle organisation de forme trés avancés, inspirée du “Siècle des 
Lumières”. Dans cette Académie, — le berceau de la future université de Buca- 
rest (1868) — les fils de boyards se familiarisérent avec les idées sociales et. 
humanitaires, I’“Uluminisme” et spécialement avec ce qui se passait en France. 
Là, ils prirent contact avec l'esprit et le mode de pensée européens et commen- 
cérent à s'européaniser. Dans cette Académie se forgérent les idées nationales 
qui seront propagées au début du XIX? siècle. Les réformes sociales suivantes 
furent accomplies par Alexandre Mavrocordat qui en 1785 promulga un Hri- 
sov interdisant les soit-disant donations de terre par les paysans aux boyards. 
En réalité, ces donations étaient des spoliations déguisées. 

Nicolas Mavroghéni fut nommé en Valachie le 26 mars 1786. Les boyards 
-et le haut clergé lui étaient hostiles et par conséquent ils intriguérent contre 
lui auprés de la Porte car ils savaient que Mavroghéni était résolu à assainir : 
la vie sociale du pays. La première mesure prise fut que tous les boyards et les 
monastères paieraient un impôt proportionnel à l'importance de leurs terres.. 
Cette loi — Hrisov — déclencha la colére et les protestations des boyards. Ce 
fut la premiere fois dans l'histoire des Principautés que les boyards payaient 
un impót comme les paysans. Ils portérent plainte à Constantinople, ils in- 
triguérent, mais sens résultat. Ils payérent. 

Mavroghéni savait que les moines étaient des illettrés ivrognes et débau- 
chés, que dans les monastéres l'esprit, l'atmosphére et le climat étaient loin 
d’être conformes à la morale et que les monastères étaient de véritables ta- 
vernes. Sans pitié, ni considération, il procéda à un nettoyage radical, s'atta- 
quant même aux évêques et aux métropolites. Mavroghéni parcourait parfois 
les rues de Bucarest déguisé, afin de prendre connaiseance directement des 
actions et du comportement des marchands, des autorités, de la police, etc... 
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Beaucoup de fonctionnaires et de marchands finirent pendus. 


En 1750 Grigore, le 2&me, Chica fonda, au monastère Pantélimon près 
de Bucarest, le premier hôpital de Valachie et de Moldavie, qui fut détruit 
par Nicolas Ceaucescu en 1986. L’hôpital avait trois sections. 

Les princes Phanariotes se penchèrent aussi sur l’économie du pays. Ils 
furent les pères de l’industrie roumaine. 

En 1766 Grigore, le 3ème Ghica fonda la première fabrique de coton, 
à Chiperesti, en Moldavie. Alexandre Ipsilanti créa deux usines de papier et 
en avril 1805 Constantin Ipsilanti donna un privilège à H. Gaudin pour une 
filature de coton calquée sur le modèle anglais. 

Ipsilanti fut aussi le père de l'armée nationale, armée jusque là inexi- 
stante. Aidé de jeunes Roumains, enflammés par cette idée, il forma quelques 
bataillons. Al. Ipsilanti nourrissait le réve de mettre fin à la domination turque 
dans les Balkans. C'est le premier qui ait pensé à réunir les trois provinces 
Roumaines pour constituer un royaume: DACIA, ce bien sür, avec l'aide de 
Saint Petersbourg que le réve d'Ipsilanti ne génait pas et qui voyait plutót 
d'un bon œil ce royaume devenir ipso facto un client de Petersbourg, un im- 
portant pion dans les Balkans et surtout une base sûre pour l'offensive contra 
“’Homme Malade” (Empire Turque). Le nouveau royaume incarnait I’ 
espoire et devenait en méme temps le protecteur des chrétiens, précipitant, 
ainsi, la chüte de l'Empire. 

Petersbourg savait que les Occidentaux et sourtout Vienne n'accepteraient 
jamais un "Drang nach Osten" russe. Vienne gardait dans ses pensé politi- 
ques son “Drang nach Osten". Le réve russe, fortement soutenu par des actions 
militaires et autres machinations (que les Roumains avaient eu le “plaisir” de 
supporter huit fois) avait son origine dans affaire matrimoniale: Le mariage 
de Ivan III le prince de Moscou avec Sophie Paléologue, la fille de Tomas 
Paléologue, frére de Constantin XIII Dragases le dernier Basileos. Les Russes 
consideraient Byzance comme leur "propriété" et se considéraient obligés d'y 
arriver et de repousser les Turcs; mais les Occidentaux connaissant ce projet 
tenaient à tout prix à maintenir le "status quo". 

L'idée de fonder un royaume "Dacia" lui avait été inspiré (je suppose) 
par Petersbourg qui allait, sans doute, soutenir “discrètement” Al. Ipsilanti, 
pour que ce royaume devienne un satelite de Petersbourg. Al. Ipsilanti com- 
ptait aussi sur l'aide des Roumains qui, croyait-il, le soutiendrait dans.son 
projet de liberté. Les Roumains eurent ainsi la certitude que leur r&ve séculaire 
de liberté était en train de se réaliser. Enthousiasmés, ils l'ont aidé. AL Ipsi- 
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lanti a constitué trois bataillons, une première armée nationale jusqu’alors 
inexistente. 

Al. Ipsilanti leur a suggéré de créer une unité nationale, inconnue jusque- 
là, de mettre fin à la domination turque et de devenir un Etat indépendant. 

Tudor Vladimiresco, l'ami d'Ipsilanti, qui avait été lui aussi officier- 
colonel dans l'armée russe, avait appris d’Ipsilanti ce qu'il voulait; Ipsilanti 
était le chef de l'Étéria dont le siége était en Valachie. Avec l'aide de l'Étéria 
(une grande organisation politique et spitiruelle pan-héllénique) Ipsilanti 
espérait constituer un royaume et délivrer la Gréce aidé de toutes les forces 
balkaniques. 

Tudor fut d'accord avec Ipsilanti sourtout en ce qui concernait la libéra- 
tion de son pays, mais peu enthousiaste par le projet d'Ipsilanti de devenir roi 
de "Dacia". Ce "petit détail" ignoré par les historiens nous explique la tragédie 
que va suivre. 

Sans doute Tudor n'aurait jamais pensé à une lutte contre les Turcs s'il 
n'avait pas rencontré Ipsilanti et l’Étéria. 

Il est possible qu'il ait eu une arriére-pensée quand il s'est rallié à Ipsilanti. 
Tudor a vu la nécessité de son alliance avec le mouvement de libération grec 
étant convaincu que l'Étéria était une force, Ipsilanti un grand nom et que 
Petersbourg allait discrétement l'aider. Sans doute a-t-il nourri deux idées en 
même temps: chasser les Turcs du pays avec l'aide d’Ipsilanti et, les Turcs une 
fois chassés, se debarasser aussi des Grecs mais sans savoir précisement par 
quels moyens. Al. Ipsilanti obsédé par son grand réve, le royaume “Dacia”, a 
probablement aussi pensé à se débarasser de Tudor. 

Étant donné la situation critique de l'Empire Ottoman, les Grecs ont 
forgé les réves les plus fantastiques concernant la réalisation d'un empire grec 
grandiose les rendant ainsi à nouveau maitres de Byzance. 

Le plan de l'Étéria était impérialiste et catégorique: l'anéantissement de 
l'Empire turc, en chassant les Turcs d'Europe et la ressurection de l'ancien 
Empire byzantin. Pour ce faire, ils ont choici la Valachie. Mais, dans leurs 
plans, les Grecs avaient oublié les Russes qui ne pouvaient pas accepter une 
^Magna Greciae", car cela ne leur aurait plus permis de se méler des affaires 
internes de l'Empire turc. 

Dans une piéce pleine de rafinements et de subtilité, une divinité moqueuse 
s’est amusée à faire jouer le role du grand héros, Tudor, incarné par un paysan 
simple mais très rusé dont la ruse a été déjouée par la sottise Rusé. Tudor 
a voulu s'allier avec Ipsilanti pour recevoire de l'argent et des armes; il lui a 
prété serment de loyauté avec l'arriére-pensée de la tromper ensuite puisque 
sans l’aide substantielle de l’Étéria il n'aurait rien pu faire. “Je lutte pour les 
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Roumains donc j'ai normalement le droit de faire ce qui me convient”; il 
voulait rééditer Louis XT°. 

N'ayant pas une tres haute opinion des Grecs, il a jugé que son attitude 
était juste car la grande délivrance du pays lui accordait le droit-pensait-il- de 
devenir traître et parjure. Il n'a pas eu des remords parce qu'il considérait son 
serment comme une simple formalité pour obtenir de l’argent et des armes. 

Ayant prêté serment, il était lié à l'Étéria en devenant un de ses soldats; il 
devait lutter pour la cause des Grecs et non pour celle des Roumains qui de- 
venait ainsi secondaire. Il était obligé moralement et matériellement envers 
les Grecs et paraissait détaché des Roumains et de leur cause. Il connaissait 
ses obligations envers l'Étéria mais il jetait tout par dessus bord. “Il était pré- 
destiné — croyait-il — à lutter avec n'importe quels moyens pour les Rou- 
mains". La cause était grandiose et il considérait tout le reste de petite impor- 
tance. 

De nos jours, aprés un siécle et demi, nous serions, peut-étre, plus indul- 
gents vis-à-vis de son attitude s'il avait réussi à soutenir la cause roumaine, 
mais face aux événements il prit la fuito. 

Son serment de fidelité, l'argent regu et les armes, obligeaient Tudor à 
respecter ses engagements. Sans l'aide substantielle d'Ipsilanti il n'aurait 
jamais pu amasser une armée de prés de 12000 hommes. Avec l'argent obtenu 
il partir vers l'Oltenie pour créer un soulevement. Ce n'est pas difficile de 
suivra la pensee de Tudor pendant sa marche vers l'Oltenie et son séjour 
dans cette contrée. 

Nous n'avons pas de témoignages mais je crois pouvoir affirmer que Tudor 
ayant l'argent pensait: 


a) pourquoi dois-je soutenir les Grecs et l'Étéria pour mettre en fuite les 
Turcs quand j'ai toutes les possibilités de réussir seul? 

b) pourquoi aider Ipsilanti à monter sur le tröne et changer de maitre en 

installent un grec à la place du turc? 

c) pourquoi laisser au Grec le droit de diriger le royaume quand c'est 

moi qui suis roumain? 

Arrivant en Oltenia il fit une proclamation, la premiére dans la biblio- 
graphie des proclamations (car il avait une faiblesse pour les proclamations) 
nébuleuse, incohérente, prolixe et contradictoire. Il demanda aux Roumains 
de venir et de lutter sous son drapeau pour la grande lutte, sans préciser la 
nature, les buts ou les raisons de cette lutte. 

Les Roumains de l’Oltenie l'ont écouté et enthousiasmés par cet avenir 
magnifique ont accourue en grand nombre. Filoux, gueux et d'autres de “nobles” 
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professions ont tout compris que la Providence ou leur Dieu (Hermes) avait 
eu pitié d’eux et leur avait envoyé l’homme qui leur apporterait la richesse. 
Il a été obligé de pendre beaucoup de ses “soldats” et capitaines pour vol, pilla- 
ge, massacres et incendies. Avec cette masse il est arrivé près de Bucarest, à 
Ciorogârla. À Bucarest et avant d’arriver à Bucarest il a de nouveau fait des 
proclamations noyées dans un pêle-mêle de mots et d’idées confuses et con- 
tradictoires. C’était impossible de comprendre ce qu’il voulaits, pourquoi il 
était venu à Bucarest et ce qu’il voulait faire. 

A Ciorogärla il passé une nuit blanche et dramatique avec le grand prélat 
Dionisie Lupu qui s’était retiré dans ce couvent. Selon les témoignages con- 
temporains, Tudor était décidé (on ne sait pour quelle raison) à exterminer les 
boyards. Dionisie Lupu s’est efforcé toute la nuit de le faire renoncer. Après 
un très court séjour à Ciorogärla il a continué sa marche vers Bucarest et s’est 
installé au couvent de Cotroceni. À Cotroceni il a fait une très longue procla- 
mation trés confuse. I n’expliquait pas clairement quel était son but et pour- 
quoi il avait déclanché cette soit-disant révolution. Pas un mot concernant les 
Turcs et les Grecs, pas un geste d’amitié pour Ipsilanti son allié. Tudor a 
emprisoné les boyards mais il leur a quand même demandé d’envoyer un émis- 
saire à Constantinople pour expliquer aux Turcs que lui, Tudor, n’avait rien 
contre eux. 

Les nouvelles de Valachie arrivées à Constantinople avaient déjà alarmé 
les Turcs. Ceux-ci soupconnaient les Grecs et étaient très bien informés des 
buts de l’Étéria ainsi que de l’alliance d’Ipsilanti avec Tudor. Aussitôt, ils se 
sont mis en marche vers la Valachie. Dans une autre proclamation Tudor 
avait affirmé que cette terre appartenait aux Roumains, que seuls ceux-ci de- 
vaient en être propriétaires; que s’en était fini de l’oppression et du pilage des 
étrangers et que les Roumains étaient libres et avaient le droit de constituer un 
gouvernement. D’une manière “diplomatique” Tudor a jeté le gant à Ipsilanti. 
Il l’invitait (en évitant de préciser le mot) à quitter cette terre où celui-ci pen- 
sait devenir roi. 

Tudor est resté quelques semaines dans une expectative pénible à Cotro- 
ceni, ensuite il s'est retiré vers l'Oltenie quand il a été informé que les Turcs 
arrivent. 

Al. Ipsilanti qui attendait Tudor pour déclencher avec lui l'offensive 
contre les Turcs a été consterné en voyant que Tudor se dérobait. Il a été aussi 
étonné par les proclamations hostiles de Tudor. 

Al. Ipsilanti avait eu une confience sans borne en Tudor et comptait sur 
l'appui de son armée, or la trahison de Tudor fut un coup dur. Il ne disposait 
pas de forces suffisantes pour déclencher l'offensive à lui seul. 
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Pendant son séjour à Cotroceni Tudor s’est complu dans une attitude 
“étrange” devant la dilemme: 


a) marcher avec Ipsilanti contre les Turcs? 

b) rester dans l’attente (ignorant Ipsilanti) pour voir la réaction des 
Turcs et de Petersbourg sans savoir exactement comment agir à Bu- 
carest? Chasser les Grecs? Massacrer les boyards? Instituer un autre 
ordre social avec le cortège des réformes possibles et ipso-facto se 
déclarer le chef de l’Etat? 

Si Ipsilanti gagnait la lutte anti-ottoman et les Principautés étaient de- 
livrées, il deviendrait alors prince régnant et ensuite roi du royaume 
“Dacia”. 


Ces pensés ont torturé le pauvre Tudor qui n’acceptait pour rien au monde 
qu’Ipsilanti soit prince et roi. 

Constantinople envoya une armée conduite par un pachà pour mettre fin 
à cette situation confuse. Effrayé, Tudor prit la fuite vers l'Oltenie. Pas loin de 
. Bucarest ses capitaines avec Ion Urdäreanu à leur téte se sont revoltés contre 
lui. Ils eurent des discussions orageuses avec Tudor. Les capitaines l'accusé- 
rent d'indécision et de trahison envers l'Étériá; selon eux cette lutte à deux 
était la seule chance de chasser les Turcs. 

Inquiet et furieux en voyant qu'ils avaient raison et que toute son attitude 
avait eu de si désastreuses conséquences pour le grand mouvement de libéra- 
tion d'Ipsilanti, Tudor les accusa d'insoumission et fit pendre son ami, le 
capitaine Ion Urdáreanu. Les capitaines l'abandonnérent et le livrérent à 
Iordaki Olympiotu capitaine de l'Étériá qui le mena devant Ipsilanti. Celui-ci, 
au lieu de le tuer sans jugement, constitua un tribunal pour le juger: trahison 
et malhonéteté. Tudor fut exécuté. 


En fin, il faut ajoutèr et préciser quelques points congernant le rôle joué 
par les princes Phanariotes et leurs descendents dans la structure de nos 
classes sociales. 

Les Roumains n'ont jamais eu de noblesse à la maniére occidentale. Parmi 
eux, il y en avait qui remplissaient des fonctions importantes à la Cour, fonc- 
tions qui avec le temps étaient devenues des titres nobiliaires pour eux et 
leurs descendants tragant une sorte de démarcation entre eux et ceux qui n' 
avaient pas eu de fonction à la Cour. 

Les boyards vivaient sur leurs terres dans une sorte de ma naires trés 
modestes. Pas de palais, pas de cháteaux ou d'autre bátiments d'une architec- 
ture honorable. 
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Le soit-disant palais du prince était une grande maison sans aucun style; 
une espèce d’hangar auprès duquel se regroupaient des petits bâtiments anne- 
xes. 

Les occuppations quotidiennes des boyards étaient les festins, la chasse et 
autres plaisirs anodins. Les boyards, quoique grands propriétaires, menaient 
une vie ressemblant à celle des paysans car leur instruction était presque 
nulle. Ils n'avaient pas de bibliothèques et ne connaissaient rien de la musique 
et des beaux-arts. Ils n'avaient pas d'écoles et les deux ou trois imprimmeries 
imprimmaient des livres religieux. 

Les villes étaient plutót de grands villages, la population étant sourtout 
composée de marchands et d'artisants et il n'y avait pas de bourgeoisie. 

Tel fut le climat social, ethnographique, spirituel et culturel jusqu'au début 
du XIX°:siécle quant Duca et Chica sont devenus les princes régnants de la 
Valachie et de la Moldavie. 

Avec le temps, les boyaıds ont commencé à imiter les moeurs et la vie de 
ces princes qui n'ont plus quitté ces régions et y ont acquis des terres devenant 
ainsi des gens du pays. 

Les boyards étaient conscients de leur supériorité et ont cherchés des 
alliances matrimoniales avec leurs descendants; de cette facon une nouvelle 
noblesse europénisée s'est créé. 

Cette noblesse a eu un róle important dans la vie sociale, politique, spiti- 
tuelle et culturelle au XTX* et XX? siècles jusqu’au 1950 quand elle fut mas- 
sacrée. ios 

Il y eut des ministres et de grands dignitaires, des artistes, des hommes de 
lettres, des musiciens, des architects, des docteurs et en général des hommes 
avisés. De cette facon ces Grecs ont créé aussi la.bourgeoisie roumaine. 


Wu 
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MILENKO KARANOVICH 


CAUSES OF SERBIAN IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES 


Men’s history is a story of movement, of the conquest of land from 
nature and from fellow man, of adaptation to new environments, of the 
blending of blood and the intermixture of cultures, of a constant, rest- 
less striving for “something better”. 


FRANKLIN D. Scorr 


l 


To leave one’s homeland and to seek a better life outside its: borders is 
courageous and risky. The risk is much greater when one is illiterate or semi- 
literate, without any skills or experience in dealing with people of various 
backgrounds and nationalities, and if one has never before left the place of 
his birth. A large number of South Slavs, particularly the Croats, Slovenes, 
and Serbs, were forced to take that risk. Most often they went to the United 
States, a country which needed manpower and was the land of opportunity. 

It is not known for certain when the first Serb reached the United States. 
Available sources allow us only to speculate. One of the speculations is that 
among Dalmatian sailors, who reached. the United States in the second half 
of the eighteenth century, there was a certain number of Serbs. This is quite 
possible because Dalmatian Croats and Serbs have lived and worked together. 

As far as is known, George Fisher (Djordje Sagic) was the first Serb who 
emigrated to the United States. This was in September of 1815. He was born in 
1795 in ancient Székesféhervár (Stuhlweissenburg or Stolni Beograd) in Hun- 
gary, educated at the gymnasium in Sremski Karlovci, and as a boy of 17 took 
part in the First Serbian Insurrection against the Turks under Karadjordje’s 
leadership. After the Serbian defeat in 1813 he traveled for some: two years 
on foot, going as far as Adrianople and then back, westward, across Albania, 
along-the shore of the Adriatic Sea, crossing into Germany through Austria. 
As a peddler he made his way through Germany to Hamburg, where he 
embarked for the United State. Fisher’s real name was Djordje Sagié. He 
changed it to George Fisher shortly after his arrival in the United States. The 
story goes that he came as a redemptioner but, upon his arrival in Philadel- 
phia, he tried to escape. He was caught and held on the ship for several months 
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before he escaped with two companions in the ship’s boat. They were almost 
captured. A remark by a bystander, “They are only fishers!” saved them. 
Since the word “fisher” made it possible for them to begin their new life as 
free men, all three adopted the name “Fisher”, 

Documents regarding the emigration of Serbs from today’s Yugoslav 
territories to the United States are too fragmentary to establish an exact 
number of emigrants prior to the middle of the nineteenth century. Even an 
intelligent estimate cannot be made. Yet it is worth mentioning one and 
probably the only statistical datum from that period. According to a Dalma- 
tian immigrant who returned to his native Sibenik in 1847, there were in the 
1840’s in the United States “more than two thousand Serbs”, mostly from the 
Bay of Kotor?. This number ought to be taken with a certain degree of reser- 
vation because it was only an estimate established by one Serbian emigrant 
on the basis of his personal observation. 

In the beginning of Serbian emigration to the United States the Serbs knew 
next to nothing about that country. Usually various stories circulated among 
people who added something of their own. However, in time, due to occasional 
articles published in the Serbian newspapers, the picture of the New World 
became more realistic. Most often the press published personal letters of some 
Serbian individuals who spent several years in the United States and. who 
wanted to share their experience with others®. The first article about the United 
States intended for the Serbs was published as early as August, 1838. The 
author was Jovan Subotié, later a distinguished figure in Serbian cultural life. 
It was entitled “The Free American States” and contained much vital informa- 
tion about that country. As far as is known, it was the first survey ofthe United 
States which appeared in the press of the South Slavs‘. 

The earliest Serbian emigration to the United States was not large. People 
usually emigrated alone or with their families. No source indicates a mass 
emigration of Serbs. However, in the 1880’s, and especially at the turn of the 
century, the picture was entirely different. Mass emigration of Serbs as well 
as of other South Slavs took such alarming proportions that their govern- 
ments were forced to intervene. What prompted Serbs to leave their homes and 
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to go to the United States? The question is complex because, before 1918, the 
Serbs lived under various conditions, in different states, and under different 
governments — Serbian, Montenegrin, Austro-Hungarian, and Ottoman. 
The best way to answer that question is to divide the major causes of emigra- 
tion into two groups: economic and socio-political. 


2 


The economic conditions of the Serbs who lived within the framework 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire were similar and in some cases completely 
identical with the conditions of other South Slavs who were under Austro- 
Hungarian rule. Those differences which did exist were basically the result 
of historical development and natural conditions. 

A large number of Serbs lived in Croatia and Slavonia and shared the 
difficulties of life with the Croats. At the turn of the century these Serbs 
numbered 610,908 or 25.5% of the total population®. Most of them were 
peasants or hired agricultural workers. Since the Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment did almost nothing to improve cultivation of the land and to adjust 
agriculture to numerous changes introduced by the penetration of capitalism, 
the hardship of peasant life was especially acute by the end of the nineteenth 
century. The zadruga or extended family group, which was the nucleus of 
Croato-Slavonian peasant society, began to disintegrate and gradually died 
out®. The consequences were negative and in some cases disastrous. Jointly 
held land was divided into small plots which could not provide enough food 
for families. For instance, in 1895 in Croatia and Slavonia 13.23% of all small 
farms had one acre or less of land, and 30.99% from 1 to 5 acres’. Despite 
the fact that these small farms made up almost one half of all agricultural 
land, they took up only 8.47% of the total land surface, most of the rest being 
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in the hands of a comparatively few big landowners’. It is sufficient to mention 
that only 0.05% of all estates which they owned covered as much as 22.48% 
of all available land. Such estates typically covered 1.000 acres or more®. As 
far as land was concerned, the districts of Lika and Krbava in Croatia were in 
an unenviable position. In 1900 they had a population of 208,000, but only 
225,780 acres of arable land!?. In addition to the small plots of land, any newly 
established household had to cope with other numerous problems such as 
high taxes, lack of tools, lack of money, dilapidated houses — just to mention 
a few. 

In order to keep their households togethergpoor peasants were forced to 
borrow money, and for a great number of them this was the first step toward 
the end of their ownership. The interest rates were so high that many peasants 
were not able to pay their debts, particularly if the harvest was poor. It was not 
rare for peasants to pay interest rates as high as 30 to 40 per cent!!. Such high 
interest rates did not destroy only small households but large ones as well. 

' Impoverished peasants worked as the hired hands of prosperous ones or 
went to towns hoping to find any job. Since industry was undeveloped, only a 
small number found employment. Those who did were paid so poorly that it 
was impossible for most to make both ends meet. In 1906 their average earnings 
were 100 £o 200 fillers per day, and with that money they could not satisfy their 
most important daily needs!?. For instance, in 1905 in Zagreb, 1 kilogram 
(2.2 Ibs.) of white bread cost 30 fillers, 1 kilogram of potatoes 12.5 fillers, 
1 kilogram of beef between 128 and 240 fillers, and 1 kilogram of lard 162 

fillers’. The wages of farm workers were still lower. According to a U.S. 
Immigration Commission report of 1911, average daily wages for farm workers 
in Croatia and Slavonia were from $.35 to $.48 during the summer and from 
$.24 to $.33 during the winter months. Due to such low wages, poverty, 
penetration of capitalist production and with it economic uncertainty, the 
percentages of peasants gradually decreased. Until the end of the nineteenth 
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century their decrease was insignificant: In 1890 the percentage of people 
engaged in agriculture was 84.63, and by 1900 it dropped to 84.29 per cent!^. 
The so-called “flight from the-village” started in the beginning of the twentieth 
century, and by 1910 the percentage of people engaged in agricultural pro- 
duction was down to 78.3615. 

Economic conditions in Dalmatia were somewhat different, but not 
better. Due to the lack of arable land, attention was paid mainly to wine 
growing, seafaring, fishing, and the growirig of olive trees. Its landholding 
relations were based on the so-called colonate system, which survived until the 
end of the First World War. This system originated.in the Roman Empire 
and was widespread in almost all areas surrounding:the Mediterranean: It 
was similar to the feudal system. The essential difference was that the colonte 
was a private legal institution. In addition, the colonate could be cancelled 
and its duration and size could vary, whereas a serf cond not cancel an 
had to stay in that status. ur 

Holdings under the colonate system were most frequently rather small, 
and sometimes their owners were just as-poor as their tenants. In the southern 
part of Dalmatia there were quite a few large. colonate holdings, and they. 
were usually owned by Italian citizens.. According to the census of 1910, in 
southern Dalmatia some 60%, of the village population were coloni. In central 
and northern Dalmatia this percentage was, much smaller and varied PORE 
6 and 9 per cent?”. : 

The peasant colonus tried to ch buy the land vic he tilled until 
he could own it. Because of a scarcity of public financial institutions, the 
coloni were forced to borrow money from wealthier towsmen and prosperous 
landowners. In this way the peasants became the prey of high interest rates 
and were caught in the net.of commercial and usurious capital. 

Phylloxera, plant, lice: which -bring disease to grapevines, damaged the 
Dalmatian economy most, and the consequences of this plague were felt for 
a long time. À large number of people were so impoverished that they had 
to leave their homes and search for earnings outside their country. Phylloxera 
first appeared in the French province of the Gironde in 1868, and in three 
years it spread throughout France. France was forced to import wine, and a 
large market was opened to Dalmatian winegrowers. Encouraged by this 
opportunity, Dalmatia expanded cultivation of grapevines at the expense of 
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agriculture and olive groves. At first this course of action seemed to produce 
the desired results. Meanwhile Phylloxera spread over Hungary and created a 
new market for Dalmatian wine. Since Hungary was close to Dalmatia, Dal- 
matia oriented its wine export to this market. Busines was booming until the 
end of 1891. Then, on December 31, Austria’s Parliament passed the so-called 
“Wine Clause” which gave Italy great privileges regarding the export of its 
wine to all the lands of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. This measure was 
disastrous for Dalmatia. The price of Dalmatian wine dropped drastically; 
from 20 to 30 florins per hectoliter (26.42 gallons) to between 5.6 and 12 
florins®. Dalmatia could not compete for long and was forced to withdraw 
gradually from the Austro-Hungarian market. 

On top of this, in 1894 Phylloxera invaded Dalmatia itself and completely 
destroyed a large part of its vineyards. The islands were hardest hit!?. These 
calamitous events shook the Dalmatian economy from the botton inasmuch 
as, for the majority of its people, winegrowing was the chief source of income. 
The planting of new grapevines was the only solution for most of them. To 
accomplish this, almost every household tried to send at least one of its mem- 
bers to the United States to earn some money and to make the restoration of 
its vineyeards possible. Many men thus left to help their families. 

As in Croatia and Slavonia, peasants’ farms in Dalmatia were very small. - 
Most consisted of only around 2 hectares (almost 5 acres) of arable land, 
largely of poor quality. These plots were inadequate for average families, 
and their members were forced to find additional earnings to supplement the 
income of their households. Because of the lack of industry, it was difficult 
to find employment. Those jobs which existed paid poorly. According to the 
U.S. Immigration Commission, daily wages in winter were about $.20 and in 
summer about $.30°1. 

Bosnia and Hercegovina, which had been a part of the Ottoman Empire 
for several centuries, were occupied by Austria-Hungary in 1878. The Congress 
öf Berlin approved this occupation in the hope that Austria-Hungary would 
lessen tensions in those provinces, improve their administration, and, parti- 
cularly, solve their urgent agrarian problem. Unfortunately, little was done to 
improve the situation, and, as a result, the tensions remained. The chief pre- 
occupation of the new master was to exploit his victim. 
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Before the First World War Bosnia and Hercegovina had a semi-feudal 
system based on chifliks (privately owned estates) and timars, estates whose’ 
income supported Ottoman feudal lords in exchange for their military or other 
service to the sultan??. The chifliks were of three basic types. One type was 
cultivated by the owner, who was known in Turkish as the chiflik-sahlbi or 
aga, with the help of hired laborers. The second type consisted of chifliks 
cultivated by peasant serfs who were obliged to give half of the income from the 
land to the aga. In such instances, besides providing the rented land, the aga 
also furnished the oxen, a house and farm buildings. The third type were 
chifliks where the land and buildings belonged to the aga while the farm im- 
plements and the oxen belonged to the peasants. In such a type the serfs were 
obliged to give one-third or one-fourth of the income, depending on the 
quality of the land®. 

The feudal system, somewhat modified, continued to exist in Bosnia and 
Hercegovina under Austro-Hungarian rule inasmuch as the new rulers needed 
the landowners’ support. Thanks to an Ottoman law of 1876 which permitted 
the serfs to free themselves of servile relationships by paying a certain amount 
of money to the landlords, the number of free peasants gradually grew. The 
pace of buying freedom was slow so that by 1918, when Bosnia and Hercego- 
vina -became a part of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes (later 
called Yugoslavia), there were still some 100,000 families or about 52 % of all 
peasant families which had either full or partial servile status™. 

To buy freedom was one of the Chief reasons so many Bosnians and 
Hercegovinians-went to the United States. When a serf had a chance to buy 
the chiflik on which he worked with his family, he usually borrowed the 
needed amount of money from Dalmatian merchants and bought his freedom. 
Now, as a free peasant, he sent his son or went himself to the United States 
with. the aim of earning money and repaying his debts®. The emigration of 
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the Moslem population to Turkey after the Austro-Hungarian occupation 
of Bosnia and Hercegovina undoubtedly contributed a great dealto Serbian 
emigratión as well. It is estimated that in the period from 1878 to 1914 around 
140.000 Moslems left Bosnia and Hercegovina™. Before their departure most 
of them sold their estates, sometimes relatively cheaply, and thereby created 
an opportunity for many Serbs, who constituted a majority among the serfs, 
to buy their estates and to achieve the status of free peasants. In most cases 
this status brought the new owners only psychological satisfaction. Their 
economic condition was not improved, but worsened. 

There were numerous reasons for this. Small estates, primitive cultivation 
of land, high taxes, high interest rates, and debts can be singled out as the 
most importänt. About 77% of free peasants' estates were smaller than 3 
hectares (7.4 acres)". The Austro-Hungarian administration retained the 
Turkish tax system almost unchanged, except to increase old taxes and to add 
new ones. For instance, in 1887 the annual taxes for all of Bosnia and Herce- 
govina amounted to 7,747,081 crowns, while by 1904 that sum was more 
than doubled, amounting to 17,095,000 crowns®. High taxes, high interest 
rates, which sometimes were as high as 52% per year, and the rigorousness 
of the tax collectors made the lives of the majority of free peasants unbearable*?, 
It is sufficient to mention that in 1910 alone more than 13,500 peasants and 
serfs were expelled from their estates because they had not paid their taxes to 
the state or because the serfs had not paid one-third of their annual income to 
their landlords®®. Besides, local administrations took advantage of the pea- 
sant’s ignorance and illiteracy and. aggravated their already miserable life. 
Peasants lodged complaints with the Regional Government of Bosnia and 
Hercegovina in Sarajevo and cried out for help and protection, but in most 
cases nothing was done to alleviate their conditions. Among numerous com- 
plaints, a forty-five page handwritten document signed by 92 peasants from 
24 villages in the Nevesinje district of Hercegovina and sent to the Regional 
Government in July, 1902, deserves special attention. One of their grievances 
was the denial of their ownership of purchased land. Usually, they wrote, 
surveyors accompanied by local leaders and the members of the local adminis- 
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tration visited peasants’ farms to register them. If the owners did not happen 
to be present, the surveyors registered these farms in names supplied: bylocal 
leaders. According to this document, in many cases the real owners lost a 
part and sometimes one half of their plots to individuals who bribed local 
leaders or were their close friends. Disrespect for the peasants’ human dignity 
by most government officials hurt them more than the loss of their property. 
Almost all of the officials, the peasants complained, “consider-us to be beasts 
and despise us”. The condition of those miserable people was so desperate 
that they had only one thought in mind — “to emigrate together”, and they 
told the Regional Government so in the first page of their complaint®!. 

Land hunger increased with the population. From 1895 to 1910 there was 
an increase of 329,925 persons, that is, from 1,568,092 to 1,898,044-or 21.04%3%. 
At the same time as the need for additional land grew, the Regional Govern- 
ment undertook a project to settle -peasants from other lands. Their number is 
not known. According to the official census of 1910, Bosnia-and Hercegovina 
had 114,591 immigrants from other lands, or 6.04% of the population, About 
50,000 of them were engaged in industrial and agricultural production®. Usual- 
ly they settled in the northwestern part of Bosnia where they established their 
villages and colonies. Unlike native peasants, who had to bear the heavy 
burden of taxation, newcomers were exempted from taxes for several years”. 
Naturally, this government action caused dissastisfaction among the native 
population and caused hostility toward the newly settled outsiders. 

One other Serbian-inhabited province of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
must be considered. This is Vojvodina, the richest South Slavic agricultural 
province in the Dual Monarchy. This wealth, however, contributed insignifi- 
cantly to the wellbeing of the majority of the people since the largest percentage 
of arable land belonged to the owners of the large estates, and these were 
mostly non-Slavs and outsiders. In the beginning of the twentieth century they 
owned more than 90% of the arable land area®. The rest of the land belonged 
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to the peasants, and their farms, or rather plots, averaged between one and 
five acres per holding. These peasants were poor arid lived under miserable 
conditions. For instance, before the First World War, in the district of Baëka, 
50.09% did not'own their own houses, and 79.38% did not posses any cattle®. 
Due to high taxes and debts a considerable number of free peasants lost their 
plots of land and became an agrarian proletariat. Since industry was under- 
developed, very few of them could find employment in towns and were forced 
to work on the large estates. Very often it was hard to find a job on those esta- 
tes because native landless peasants had to compete with Hungarian peasants 
who immigrated to Vojvodina in large groups and who were willing to work 
for very low wages. 

In many cases impoverished peasants went abroad, often across the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, with the desire to earn enough money to reestablish their house- 
holds. Mile Zrnié’s example shows clearly what reasons prompted most of 
Vojvodina's Serbs to leave their homes and to go to the United States. 


I am going [he said] to try my luck. I cannot live here. I had 20 yokes 
of land. And today? Only what I have on me. I did not know how 
to manage my farm. Unfortunately, Í borrowed some money, and 
this loan ruined me. When I saw that I had gotten deeply into debt, 
I decided to sell my land so that I could pay off my debts and go to 
America with the rest of the money in order to start a new life. I am 
full of hope. It is hard for me to go — but I cannot stay here anymore. 
High taxes, high costs, large family, and poor daily wages. 1 cannot 
hold myself back and stay. In America, I hear, the daily wages are 
much higher. So, the other day I received a letter from my neighbor 
Joca. He wrote that a lot of money could be made there so that 
it was possible to save some and to send some home. True, he wrote, 
the work was a bit hard, but people like me — healthy and strong — 
could take it”. 


Despite the fact that Montenegro was an independent state after 1878, its 
economic condition was far from satisfactory, due mostly to the unfavorable 
configuration of the land. Rocky terrain covered most of the state. The small 
plots of arable land were of poor quality. Although Montenegro lacked natural 
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conditions for a fruitful agricultural production, 90% of its population were 
peasants who tried to eke out a living from soil that could not produce enough 
food for everybody. In order to feed its population, the state had to import 
food almost every year. Often state resources did not permit the purchase of 
needed food, and the state depended on foreign aid. Thus, for instance, in 
1898 a Serbian representative in Cetinje reported that Montenegro did not have 
sufficient means to acquire food for 47,000 of its people”. 

The distribution of land, disintegration of extended family units, and 
usury greatly aggravated the plight of the already poor and desperate masses. 
By the end of the nineteenth century one-third of the total population was 
without land, house, and movable property. Some wandered around without 
work, half-naked and hungry. Others tried to find jobs, but rarely succeeded. 
Still others, those who had some money, emigrated??. Neither the people nor 
the government could do much to improve existing conditions. Emigration 
seemed to be the easiest solution, and the government indirectly encouraged 
it. However, in the long run this approach proved to be miscalculated. 

The economic picture of Serbia, which became an autonomous state in 
1830 and an independent state in 1878, differed significantly from all the lands 
of today’s Yugoslavia. Already by the 1830’s the outlived Ottoman feudal 
system was being replaced by capitalism. The capitalist mode of production 
began to penetrate slowly into Serbia’s backward and predominantly agri- 
cultural society, bringing more harm than good to the majority of peasants. 
With the introduction of a money economy disintegration of the extended 
family group (zadruga) accelerated and along with it the impoverishment of 
the peasants. In order to protect peasants from merciless usurers. Prince 
Michael Obrenovié issued a law on February 20, 1865 (Old Style calendar). 
It decreed that the last five acres of a peasant’s land, his farmstead, house, 
farm buildings, two oxen or horses, a certain number of other livestock, tools, 
and necessary food for his family and farm animals could not be sold for 
unpaid debts either by the peasant himself or by his creditor*?. This law was 
revised several times, but it did not produce the desired results. With the de- 
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velopment of capitalism this law was not always honored, and the number 
of landless peasants gradually grew. In 1876, for instance, 5% of all peasant 
families were without land; in 1880 this figure rose to 16%, and in 1897 it 
amounted to 21%, It should be pointed out that despite all preventive measu- 
res to protect peasants from some of the consequences of capitalist production, 
their conditions worsened, and the economic differentiation among peasants 
became more and more pronounced. In only eight years (1889-1897) more 
than 17,000 peasants lost their farms, while in the same period 225 new land- 
owners with estates of over 50 hectares (123.50 acres) emerged**. The impove- 
rishment of peasants continued. In 1900 Serbia had 41.331 landless peasants, 
and 29,095 who possessed only a house. Only rive years later the number of 
landless peasants amounted to 51,711, and those who owned only a. house to 
13,541#, 

In comparison with other Serb-inhabited lands Serbia’s industry before 
the First World War was rather well developed, but compared to most Eu- 
ropean countries Serbia was still a backward agrarian state. The number of 
its industrial workers began to grow rapidly. In 1901 they numbered 3,315, 
and nine years later as many as 16,095“. Their living conditions were no better 
than the conditions in other provinces of today's Yugoslavia. Average daily 
wages were 1.24 dinars. With such earnings most workers, especially those who 
supported their families, had to be economic virtuosos to be able to make both 
ends meet inasmuch as 1 kilogram (2.2 Ibs.) of bread cost .21 dinars, 1 kilogram 
of beef .58, and 1 kilogram of lard .30 dinars®. Some workers were paid much 
less. According to Serbia's socialist leader Dimitrije Tucovié, one-third of 
the workers in the town of Užice were paid only from .20 to .50 dinars daily*. 

As can be seen, the conditions of Serbia's workers were more than mise- 
rable, and many of them were forced to earn their bread outside of their 
country. Most often they went to neighboring lands. Emigration to the United 
States began to take on somewhat larger porportions in the first decade of the 
twentieth century. Yet, in comparison with the South Slavic provinces of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, the number of Serbia's emigrants to the United 
States was relatively small. There were several reasons for that, including 
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Serbia’s political independence, the guarantee of a minimum of land to the 
. peasants, a lack of good communications, Serbia’s relatively longer distance 
from major. ports, traditional immobility, and isolation from developed coun- 
tries. 
The district of Kosovo-Metohija and Macedonia were the most backward 
South Slavic provinces at the end of the turn of the century. Being under Otto- 
‚man rule until the Balkan Wars of 1912-13, they did not have an opportunity 
for normal development. Their landholding system was similar to that of 
Bosnia and Hercegovina, though even more severe. It was abolished by Serbia 
after the Balkan Wars, but the path to any noticeable economic progress was 
‚long and difficult. 

Because of lack of land and the lack of jobs outside of agriculture, som 
peasants were forced to emigrate temporarily. Such temporary emigrations 
were known under the name of pecalba, and the peasant emigrants were known 
as pecalbari. The pecalba was especially widespread in Macedonia, where the 
pecalbari were most frequently the free peasants from the mountainous regions. 
The peasants who lived on chifliks seldom went on peccalba because their 
debts tied them down to the land on which they lived and which they tilled. 
The pecalbari most frequently went to neighboring states in search of income, 
and when they could not find jobs there, they would go across the ocean, most 
often to the United States. It should be pointed out that difficult economic 
conditions were not the chief cause for Serbian emigration from those pro- 
vinces. Ottoman oppression in Macedonia and the maltreatment and terro- 
rization of the Serbs in Kosovo-Metohija by the local Albanians were the main 
reasons for their flight in the first decade of the twentieth century“. 

Between the two World Wars the economic conditions of the Yugoslavs, 
who now lived in one state, were considerably improved, thanks especially to 
the agrarian reform of 1919. However, the new conditions were still far from 

. satisfactory. Thus economic difficulties remained the chief cause of emigration. 
. The government did next to nothing to discourage it. Indeed, it undertook 
measures to help those who emigrated, and it tried to direct emigration to 
developed countries, among which the United States held a special place. 
The government hoped that some emigrants would return one day after 
gaining an education and training in various fields and would thus be able to 
contribute to the development of Yugoslav industry#. In addition, Yugoslav 
immigrants in the United States usually supported their families in the “old 
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country” and thereby indirectly advanced the economic development of the 
state, her improve the economic conditions and wellbeing of the population. 
Despite significant results, emigration is still a large problem. Now, however, 
the main destination of economic emigrants is no longer America but West 
European countries, particularly West Germany. 


3 


The burden of Austro-Hungarian rule was felt in all aspects of human life 
in the South Slavic provinces of the Dual Monarchy. People were mistreated 
by almost everyone in local administration as well in the regional govern- 
ments, and they could do little: to protect their limited rights. 

The provinces of Bosnia and Hercegovina suffered most, particularly their 
Serbian population, in part because these people were Orthodox and thus were 
considered by dominant Roman Catholic elements in the church hierarchy and 
government to be infidels, like the Moslems??. The list of their grievances is 
endless. It is sufficient to mention only a few examples. In the village of Bu- 
kovica near Nevesinje, Hercegovina, a thirteen-year-old girl was put in chains 
and tortüred by a forester because she shouted a warning of his approach to 
peasants who were burning charcoal off limits??. Serbian road workers were 
not allowed to go to church on their religious holidays. When, for instance, 
Aleksa Soldo, a worker, asked. his supervisor for leave to go to church on 
Orthodox Pentecost, the supervisor refused with the remark, “Bring the church 
here on the road or take the road to the church and then pray to God”®!, 
Serbs had to pay fines more often than other ethnic groups, and sometimes 
(for it was enough just to be a Serb) for deeds they never committed®?. The 
police, who should have protected the people, were among the worst oppres- 
sors of Serbian peasants in Bosnia and Hercegovina. Among numerous com- 
plaints against policemen the case of Nikola Savié from the village of Slata 
near Nevesinje can be singled out as typical. 
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When it gets dark [Savié complained to Baron Pitner in, Fojnica]. 
I don’t step out of my house. If I do go out, policemen grab me 
and beat me up like a dog. If I complain to the authorities, they 
meet me with the words, “Get out, thief, it is not true. You’re a 
thief”53, | 
The Serbian population in Bosnia and Hercegovina cried out for help and 
protection, but their cries went unheeded. The Regional Government haled 
into court “the worst Serbian oppositionists, and whenever they tried a Serb, 
they either tried him according to their wishes or according to orders”. : - 
Those Serbs who could not endure this lawlessness- began -to emigrate, 
mainly to the United Sates. Some Serbs, however, were willing to endure-the 
burden of oppression and humiliation a bit longer in the sie -that the govern- 
ment would intervene on their behalf. 


We shall try [a Serb from Hercegovina wrote] to stop our dear 
brothers from emigrating, at least for a while. If these conditions 
remain, and if there is no help or hope, all of us will emigrate together. 
We have been defending ourselves in this sad country of ours for 
five hundred years. Now our defence has become impossible. ‘When 
we shall have no other choice but to leave our country, let us leave 
it together®. | 


This advice was ignored by a large number of Serbs from Bosnia and Hercego- 
vina. Their mass emigration, which began in the 1880’s, accelerated gradually 
to reach its peak 1n the beginning of the twentieth century. 

The treatment of Serbs in Croatia, Slavonia and Vojvodina was not much 
better. When a group of Serbian peasants from Croatia on their way to the 
United States was asked why they were leaving their homes, they replied, “We 
are going to see if there is still justice somewhere in the world”™. In these pro- 
vinces Germanization and Magyarization by the government were problems 
which affected both Serbs and Croats. These problems increased greatly in the 
beginning of the twentieth century. In the district of Batka, for example, in 
the period 1840-1918 the number of Hungarians increased by 310%, and of 
Germans by 869/87. 
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The Serbian population in the Ottoman lands was terribly mistreated, 
especially during the last several decades of Turkish rule, when the central 
government had lost its effective control over local leaders. Yet, Turkish op- 
pression was relatively mild in comparison with the terrors inflicted by the 
Albanians. Their killing of innocent people became a regular occurence®. 
Because of these terrors a considerable number of Serbs fled to neighboring 
Serbia and Montenegro. According to the Berlin newspaper Tägliche Runds- 
chau, in the period from 1878 to 1907 more than 80,000 Serbs fled from Koso- 
vo and Metohija. Around 60,000 of them settled in Serbia and Montenegro®®. 
Those who could acquire the necessary means escaped to the United States. 
It is not known how many of them tried to find a more secure life there. 

The recruitment of young men into the regular Austro-Hungarian army 
was one of the major causes of emigration, particularly in Bosnia and Herce- 
govina*?, The Military Law regarding obligatory service in the Austro-Hunga- 
rian army for Bosnia and Hercegovina was promulgated on November 4, 
1881. It caused great dissatisfaction among the Christian as well as the Moslem 
population. Since neither Christians nor Moslems could do anything to abo- 
lish it, many of them avoided it by fleeing the country®!. The Serbs did not 
wish to serve a “foreign tsar” and they were not concerned with the defence 
of a state in which the majority of them had nothing to defend. Those who 
did not have an opportunity to escape from the country had to serve in the 
army of the Monarchy which many hated from the bottom of their hearts. 
It was torture for them because a great majority were illiterate, had never left 
their villages before, did not know German, and were treated disrespectfully. 
Therefore, desertion from the army was frequent. Almost all deserters fled 
the country, and most of them found refuge in the United States. Some of 
those who served the full term returned home sick or crippled®**, The example 
of those returnees frightened the younger generation, and emigration to avoid 
military service grew. Some of the returnees were assigned to serve as policemen. 
Since it was an assignment and not an offer, those who refused to be in the 
Austrian police force and wanted to be free had no other choice but to flee. 
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Savo Babié from Tiskovac in Lika, who fled to the United States in 1908, 
was one of them. According to him, it was easy to acquire a passport, since 
control was so superficial that it was only important to have some passport, 
no matter whose. It is interesting to mention that Babi¢ borrowed his neigh- 
bor’s passport. He returned it to him later by mail, and his neighbor used the 
same passport to come to the United States“. Because of such lax control, 
some deserters reached the New World without any documents. This emigra- 
tion to avoid compulsory military service continued between the two World 
Wars, but on a much smaller scale“ 

Political tension, persecution and the imprisonment of those who criticized 
Prince Nicholas’ reign, and the Prince’s despotism, were reasons that some 
Montenegrins fled to the United States. Most of these left Montenegro after 
the so-called “Bomb Affair” (Bombaska afera) in 1908 when the Montenegrin 
government began to persecute and to imprison leaders of the People’s Party 
and liberal university students under the pretext that they were conspiring 
againt the Prince. The second important event which prompted Montenegrins 
to leave their country was the so-called “National Revolution” of 1918. A- 
ctually it was not a revolution at all but a movement which opposed the uni- 
fication of Montenegro with Serbia and advocated the full independence of 
Montenegro®. | 

À mass emigration of Serbs to the United States for purely political 
reasons recurred in the first decade after the Second World War. Most of 
these Serbs were either former Yugoslav Army officers and soldiers, prisoners 
of war in Germany, or members of various political groups that opposed the 
Communist regime in Yugoslavia. It is impossible to establish their exact 
number Because the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service has not 
recorded the post-war Yugoslav immigrants by their nationalities. The majo- 
rity of them came under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 and the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953. The total number of Yugoslav immigrants under these 
Acts amounted to 50,792, and it is likely that over half were Serbs®. The 
number of those who declared themselves to be political immigrants grew, and 
by July, 1974, an additional 31,559 Yugoslavs were admitted®. There is no 
way to establish for certain how many of them were Serbs. 
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4 


Exaggerated stories about America, the material help from those who 
emigrated there, and the influence of returnees had a significant impact on a 
great number of Serbs and prompted many of them to try their luck in that 
country. However, it should be pointed out that all of these factors, to which 
one might add the enticements of travel agents, were not the actual causes for 
emigration but merely incentives. If it was easy to persuade poor peasants to 
leave their homes it was because, as has been seen, the economic and political 
conditions for emigration were ripe. 

Stories about opportunities for making money in the United States spread 
throughout the South Slavic lands, reaching even the smallest and most 
primitive villages. “There are some places”, Ivan Lupis, an expert in South 
Slavic emigration, wrote in 1910, “where our common people, left to them- 
selves, neither know nor are interested in anything else but their places of 
birth and America”®. The material prosperity of those families whose members 
had emigrated to the United States impressed peasants most, and they dreamed 
of that promised land and how they might go there themselves to earn some 
money, to improve their situation at home, and pull their families out of misery 
and poverty. The opportunity came to many, and they went to that land full 
of hope. 

However, shortly after their arrıval, they confronted the reality and 
realized that their dreams would never be fulfilled. A great number of them 
could not make ends meet, and those who were unable to find jobs had to live 
off the charity of their countrymen®®. Some disappointed men tried to hide 
their difficulties from their families. They usually borrowed money and sent 
it to them and wrote nice letters exaggerating their living conditions. Such 
letters and material help encouraged many peasants to follow their neighbors, 
relatives, or friends to America. 

But there were those who wrote the truth about their life and disappoint- 
ment in the land of promise. The Carigradski Glasnik (Herald of Constantinop- 
le) published a letter which a Krsto Zorić sent to his relative in Prizren. He 
wrote that he had dreamed of America, “the paradise on earth”, and came to it 
with the aim of digging gold and returning home with a lot of money. 


But now [he wrote] I realize that I made a mistake when I left my 
beautiful BogeSevci [village] and came here. It would have been 
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better to beg in Europe than to die here of hunger ... I can tell you 
now that I will not long for gold anymore. If only I could escape 
from America. I would not be worthy of the name Serb but that 
of any wild animal if ever I would come again to America and live 
this kind of life. I would rather go to the devil in hell than come here 
again. I used to see nothing but happiness ın America, but I won’t 
live this way anymore'?. 

There were many similar letters. Some ofthe Serbian emigrants used much 
stronger language to express their disappointment and sometimes hostility 
toward the country they once admired and' dreamed of. For instance, Jovo 
Vrbica went so far in his letter to Stevo Martinovié in Cetinje to call it “a 
dog's country", It would be a great mistake to assume that all Serbian im- 
migrants in the United States were without money and unable to help their 
families in the ^old country". Many of them did manage to find jobs, and they 
succeeded by hard work and self-sacrifice in saving enough money to improve 
their households at home. They did appreciably raise the standard of living 
and status of their families, and, in many cases, this was their only and final 
goal. 

Various agents contributed a greaf deal to the emigration of Serbs to the 
United States, especially before the First World. War. In regard to their activi- 
ties they can be divided into the following groups: private agents, agents in 
the service of certain countries, travel agents, agents of steamship companies, 
and agents of American industrial companies. They spread their activities 
throughout the South Slavic lands, and usually hired natives to work for 
them. The best known among these were Božo Banac and Franjo Šarić from 
Dubrovnik; Pejéa Nikolić, Milutin Milosavljević and Mihailo Jovanović from 
the district of Niš; and the Stanković brothers of Pirot. They used all available 
means to persuade people to emigrate to the United States. Their principal 
motto was "the more emigrants, the more money", and many followed it 
without the slightest concern for the wellbeing and the future of their clients. 

A. large number of peasants sold everything they had to pay for their trip 
to America, but, swindled by agents, they lost their money without reaching 
their desired destination. Thus, for instance, two agents swindled a group of 
peasants in Eastern Serbia. They provided them with false passports and took 
from them a certain sum of money, ostensibly insurance which was to guarantee 
them a free return to Serbia in the event that they did not like America. How- 
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ever, with these false documents they could go no farther than Greece, where 
they were turned back to Serbia??, 

The case of a Mihailo Cvetkovié was somewhat different. He sold his 
entire estate and a grocery store for 2,300 dinars. He paid 800 dinars of this 
amount to agents for his ticket. The ticket was false, and at the port of Rijeka 
(Fiume) he was expelled from a ship. Since he could not continue his voyage, 
he returned to Belgrade where, when his money ran out, he had to work as a 
waiter in a tavern’. 

It is worth mentioning that some tailors cooperated with agents because 
the latter bought suits from them for their clients. Most often these merchants 
sold the cheapest suits for the price of the most expensive ones’. Such suits 
were of such poor quality that they wore out before the emigrants ever reached 
the United States”. 

As far as is known, three governments — those of Austria-Hungary, the 
Ottoman Empire, and Bulgaria — either had their own agents or worked 
through private ones. Austria-Hungary, which ruled the majority of the South 
Slavs, more or less encouraged emigration during the nineteenth century. 
The exodus of South Slavic emigrants made it easier to bring in non-Slavic 
colonists in their place; moreover, emigration brought in foreign currency, 
lessened tensions in subject provinces, brought some extra income from con- 
tracts with steamship companies, and so on. In 1903, for instance, the Austro- 
Hungarian government concluded a contract with the British Cunard Line 
of Liverpool by which the former was obliged to send 30,000 emigrants a 
year on the former’s ships’®. 

When the need occurred, the Austro-Hungarian government did not 
hesitate to take certain measures to encourage emigration. Thus, in prepara- 
tion for the annexation of Bosnia and Hercegovina in 1908, its agents actively 
promoted emigration from Montenegro to the United States with the aim of 
reducing Montenegro’s military power and thus forestalling Montenegrin 
intervention”. In the provinces under the Ottoman Empire, where it was easy 
to get a passport, various agents found their work among the oppressed 
peasantry to encourage emigration to be very fruitful. Bulgarian agents spread 
their activities throughout Serbia, and helped numerous Serbs, who could not 
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get a passport or were unable to pay the required fee for them, to emigrate to 
America with Bulgarian or Romanian passports. Some of these agents were, 
according to the Serbian press, supported by the Bulgarian government. 
Among these one of the best known was N. Khristov. He lived and worked. 
in the Romanian town of Orsova, in an office which looked “like a ministry”, 
helped by more than twenty officials. In addition to these, an equal number 
of agents travelled about through Serbia recruiting peasants for emigration”. 
Serbian teachers, among other Serbs, assisted them and were paid 10 dinars 
for every man recruited"?. 

This depletion of the Serbian population through the activities of agents 
drew the attention of the Serbian press and of politicians who strongly opposed 
emigration. The press took a leading role against such activities, advocating 
protection of the uneducated masses who were easily victimized. Almost every 
newspaper in Serbia as well as Serbian newspapers in the Austro-Hungarian 
Jands published articles about the harm that agents' activities brought to the 
Serbian people. Politicians in the Austro-Hungarian lands were also concerned 
with that problem and tried to find a way, if not to stop emigration, then to 
control it and to protect peasants of all nationalities from being cheated. 
Speaking about the problem in the Dlamatian Diet in Zadar (Zara) on October 
4, 1907, representative Juraj Biankini emphasized the seriousness of agents’ 
activities and their consequences for Dalmatia. 


Those heartless agents [he said] are the bane of our people! Because 
of these bloodsuckers a mass emigration has begun in our province. 
It is the general conviction that the agents of various steamship com- 
panies encouraged a large number of our emigrants. It is a public 
secret that these agents trade in human flesh, that they persuade and 
deceive people until they leave their homes and fly abroad®®. 


5 


As was indicated, the mass emigration of Serbs to the United States 
began in the 1880’s and reached its peak in 1907. The largest number emigrated 
from Bosnia and Hercegovina, Croatia and Slavonia, Montenegro, and Vojvo- 
dina. The emigration of Serbs from other provinces was considerably smaller. 
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While Dalmatia had the largest percentage of emigrants among the South 
Slavic provinces, the number of Serbian emigrants from Dalmatia was rela- 
tively small because Serbs were in such a mınority in Dalmatia. According to 
the 1890 census, Dalmatia had only 87,009 Serbs or 16.5% of the total popu- 
lation; by 1900 their number increased to 96,279, but their percentage dropped 
to 16.248, 

In the beginning of this period of mass emigration to America the Serbs 
came individually or in very small groups, but around the turn of the century 
groups of emigrants became larger and numbered as many as thirty persons 
to a group. Emigration became a mania. The most difficult thing was to get 
the money for travelling expenses, but everything else was easy??. In the pro- 
vinces under Austria-Hungary almost every family had somebody in America. 
Its name was on the lips of everyone. The Montenegrins, for instance, devoted 
some of their folksongs to the country in which their sons, husbands, and 
boyfriends worked. They sang: 


America, thou dewy flower, 

There is none who does not like you, 
Neither child of but two years, 

Nor man of a full hundred years??. 


The emigration of particularly the Montenegrins took on such proportions 
that it became alarming. It is believed that before the Balkan Wars of 1912-13, 
around 20,000 Montenegrins lived in the United States — a very large number 
for a country of just 200,000 people?*. The great majority of them were men 
between 19 and 24 years of age. Their absence created military and social 
problems for the state. Its military power was considerably weakened, and 
many girls remained unmarried®®. 

The emigration of Serbs from Austria-Hungary was also extensive, parti- 
cularly in the province of Hercegovina. According to Austro-Hungarian of- 
ficial records, shortly before the First World War there were in the United 
States 9,086 Serbs between 20 and 40 years of age who emigrated from Bosnia 
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and Hercegovina®. Some places lost almost all their healthy young men. Thus, 
for instance, Kruševica, in Hercegovina, was practically left without them so 
that more than 150 of its young women between 18 and 30 years of age were 
unable to find husbands*’. 

It is impossible to establish the exact number of Serbs from Dalmatia, 
Croatia, Slavonia, and Vojvodina who emigrated to the United States before 
the outbreak of the First World War. There are several reasons for that: 
statistical data ıs fragmentary; many Serbs emigrated either without a passport 
or with a borrowed one; some of them used assumed names; some declared 
themselves as Germans or Hungarians in the hope of receiving better treat- 
ment and privileges; and United States official statistics did not consistently 
identify Serbian immigrants as Serbs. Rather, South Slavs were indistinguisha- 
bly lumped together in three groups: (1) Croats and Slovenes; (2) Serbs, Monte- 
negrins and Bulgarians; and (3) Dalmatians, Bosnians and Hercegovinians. 
Yet, on the basis of available data, ıt can be estimated that by 1914 between 
80,000 and 90,000 Serbs from the above mentioned provinces emigrated to 
the United States 

It has been the general belief that an insignificant number of Serbs from 
Serbia emigrated to America before the First World War, and that Serbia did 
not have an emigration problem. However, the documents show the opposite. 
True, Serbia’s problem was not as great as that of other South Slavic lands, 
but still not so trivial as to be ignored. The available sources indicate that the 
main wave of Serbia’s emigration to America took place, as was true for the 
other provinces, in the early 1900’s. It was particularly noticeable in Macedonia 
and Old Serbia, which became a part of the Kingdom of Serbia in 1913. As 
early as 1905 Serbia’s press began to point to the damage that a mass emigra- 
tion could bring to the Serbian people in these provinces. It was aware of 
problems which forced Serbs to flee and of the hard life which awaited ılliterate 


people in the United States. As the newspaper Srpski Narod (Serbian People) 
asked: 


What then is to be done? A Serb can expect ruin in his own country 
as well as abroad. Yet, Serb from Old Serbia and Macedonia, in 
moments of crisis, use all your might to avoid emigration and stay 
at home .... These conditions will not last forever®. 
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There are no statistical data regarding the emigration of Serbs from these 
provinces to the United States. But on the basis of newspaper accounts it can 
be assumed that it took on rather large proportions. According to Novi Sad’s 
Zastava (The Banner), the number of Serbs from Old Serbia and Macedonia 
who emigrated to America with the assistance of Bulgarian agents was so 
large that special trains from Niš to Belgrade had to be introduced for them??. 

The Kingdom of Serbia did not remain immune from the wave of emi- 
gration. Her southern parts were affected most. On March 3, 1907 (Old Style), 
the chief of the district of Vranje informed the Minister of Interior about the 
increasing number of young men between nineteen and twenty years of age 
who were requesting passports for trips to America in search of employment. 
“Their travelling looks to me”, he wrote, “more like emigration”, and he 
asked the Minister to issue a regulation concerning those who wished to leave 
for the United States??. The emigration of young men became particularly 
noticeable very shortly before the First Balkan War. When, in September or 
1912, mobilization was declared, of those who were subject to conscription 
in Donji Studen, in the district of Niš, for instance, 189 men were abroad, 
mainly in the United States. 

The successful activities of Bulgarian agents and increased emigration 
were criticized sharply in Serbian newspapers, both in Serbia and in the United 
States. They blamed the government of Serbia for neglecting that problem, 
and called upon it to take necessary measures to remove the evil that was 
slowly penetrating Serbian society. In addition, the press devoted considerable 
space to the miserable living conditions of many Serbs in the New World?!, 


America has become for the Serbian nationality [Mali Zurnal wrote 
in 1904] another sad and unhappy Kosovo which seeks to destroy 
it .... Where are you, Serbian sages and patriots? Do you not see 
that this American Kosovo will be worse than the old one if you do 
not stop this wound [emigration] and find a remedy for this Serbian, 
plague.... The Serbs in America are crying out for help. What have 
we done here at home? What are our sages and leaders doing, and 
what is their main concern? They are trying to prove who is the 
best among them, who is the foremost, the most honest and brilliant 
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Serb and patriot. They quarrel amongst themselves and distruct one 
another. But all of us are not worth a tinker’s damn?*, 


The Serbian press in the United States used much stronger language in its 
criticism. It attacked particularly the police of Serbia, accusing them of colla- 
borating with various agents. “The police are always”, Narodni Glas (The 
People’s Voice) wrote in 1912, “on the side of the capitalist villains, bandits, 
and thieves"??, 

It is not knwon how many Serbs left the Kingdom of Serbia and went 
to the United States. Probably a rather large number, because the problem 
of an extensive emigration to America was discussed in the People’s Assembly 
and because the government issued several laws and regulations with the 
aim of reducing it. The Passport Fee law of 1911 was undoubtedly the most 
important. It set a fee of as much as 250 dinars for a passport to America, 
whereas the fee for neighboring countries amounted to only 6 dinars**. The 
former was an enormous sum of money for an average worker who earned 
around 40 dinars a month?*. This law provoked protests from among liberal 
elements of Serbian society. They were right in pointing out that the govern- 
ment’s approach was a wrong one. Instead of removing the main causes which 
prompted people to leave their country, the government tried to hinder them 
from emigrating, but it thereby -only aggravated the existing problem and 
indirectly created a fertile terrain for the activities of various agents. 

One of the most vociferous opponents of this tax was Triša Kaclerovié, 
socialist and member of the National Assembly. Speaking in the Assembly on 
March 10 (Old Style), 1911, he said: 


By the introduction of this tax you are admitting the fact which 
lately exists, and that fact is: the emigration of poor people..... 
Create better economic, cultural, and social conditions for the 
people, and workers will not emigrate. Since you have not done so, 
you do not have the right to prevent the freedom of movement 
and the freedom to work®®., | 
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The Narodni Glas [The People’s Voice] in Chicago also opposed this 
action by the Serbian government. By this tax, the newspaper wrote in 1912, 
“the government prevented free and regular emigration and made it impossible 
for unfortunate persons, who were forced to emigrate, to leave without agents, 
but threw them into the jaws of those bandits and beasts who cheat them and 
fleece them to their bones"? 

In addition to discouraging emigration to the United States, the Serbian 
government made attempts to bring Serbs from America to the liberated pro- 
vinces of Old Serbia and Macedonia after the Balkan Wars of 1912-13. This 
action was opposed by radicals who urged emigrants to ignore the govern- 
ment's invitation. 

The eyes of our patriotic capitalists [Radnicke Novine (The Workers' 
News) wrote in 1914] are eagerly fixed on 100,000 Serbian workers 
whose poverty drove them to America, but who improved their 
conditions and. became stronger through their struggle for a living. 
These people are sending back word to the gentlemen who have 
invited them that they cannot put their necks under a yoke even if 
it be made of Serbian wood®, 


It is not known whether Serbian workers in America responded positively to 
that invitation and, if they did, how many of them returned to Serbia and 
settled in the liberated provinces. 

= The emigration question was frequently discussed by regional and local 
governments in the provinces under Austro-Hungarian rule, but almost 
nothing was done to dissuade people from leaving their homes. True, several 
laws, decrees, and regulations were issued, but with the aim of controlling 
emigration rather than preventing it. There was one noteworthy measure, and 
that came from Emperor and King Francis Joseph I. On November 26, 1907, 
he proclaimed amnesty for all military deserters from the Monarchy??. By this 
act many Serbs abroad, mostly in the United. States, became free to return 
home. It is not known how many did. 

The Serbian press in all provinces of today's Yugoslavia and prominent 
individuals made great efforts to prevent the mass emigration of Serbs. The 
press published letters by numerous immigrants in the United States who 
either could not find employment or who lived in misery. The letter of a 
Georgije Sakié can be singled out among many. He described the consequences 
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of unemployment in Canada and America, and advised Serbs in the “old 
country” to stay at home. 


À very cold winter [he wrote], Christmas is close, and hundreds 
of thousands of people are without jobs. Oh, dear God, who knows 
what great misfortunes we poor workers will have to face in cold 
and distant America!®, 


Besides individual letters, the Serbian press in the South Slavic provinces 
published appeals of Serbian groups in the United States which called upon 
Serbs in those provinces to remain in their country. Such an appeal was 
published in 1907 in Dubrovnik’s Srpska Zora (Serbian Dawn). À group of 
Serbian immigrants wrote: 


Serbs, our brothers! We beg you and swear to you by all that is 
most sacred to us that, if you must suffer and be hungry, be hungry 
and suffer there where your country is, whose every foot has been 
bought with the blood of countless vistims. 

Serbs? Remain at your hearths19 


Some Serbs in the homeland joined Serbian immigrants in America in the 
campaign against the emigration of their compatriots. They spoke at various 
meetings about the harmful effects that a mass emigration of Serbs could 
bring to the Serbian nationality as a whole, about the difficult life of many 
Serbs in Ámerica, and. urged them to remain in their homeland19?, There 
were also those who recommended the founding of a society against emigration, 
and they called upon patriotic institutions and organizations to take a part in 
convincing potential emigrants that emigration would bring them more harm 
than good!®. It should be mentioned that some newspapers opposed only the 
emigration of illiterate people, who were "easily cheated and exploited" 
abroad, and urged local governments to stop issuing passports to them!™. 

Most often the Serbian press at home published appeals permeated with 
nationalism; hoping that such appeals would have the best effect among Serbs, 
who were very proud of their nationality and who were ready to do almost 
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anything for the sake of it. As Milorad Prvanov, a journalist, wrote in 1907 in 
a Novi Sad newspaper: 


Serb? Do not leave your abode and homeland! In these hard days 
stay here, where you are, and let us fight shoulder to shoulder for 
survival and the development of all that is Serbian. Let us not split 
off and emigrate because we thereby weaken ourselves. Every Serb 
ought to be a patriot, and he ought to fight resolutely and to work 
for the strengthening of the Serbian nationality?™. 


All these efforts to prevent a mass emigration of Serbs to the United 
States proved to be more or less fruitless. The extensive emigration continued 
up to the outbreak of the First World War. For reasons already indicated, it is 
impossible to establish the exact number of Serbs who had emigrated to the 
United States by 1914. The most acceptable estimate, based on various sources, 
would be between 120.000 and 130.000 peopls!®. Most of tem planned to 
earn some money and to return to their homes and families. However, be- 
cause of various circumstances, a large number remained in the United States 
for good. German politician, journalist, and historian Hermann Wendel 
rightly pointed out that by such an extensive emigration, including all the 
South Slavic nationalities, Yugoslavia lost “a great deal of her power which 
has gone from her as blood leaking from an open wound”197, 

After the First World War the emigration of Serbs from the South Slavic 
Jands, now the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, decreased con- 
siderably due mainly to the United States Quota Acts of 1921, 1924 and 1929. 
By the Act of 1921, 6,426 Yugoslav could immigrate to the United States, by 
the Act of 1924 only 671, and by the Act of 1929 their number was increased 
to 84519. As can be seen, after 1924 the number of Yugoslavs permitted to 
immigrate was very small, taking into consideration that the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes had a population of around 13 million. These 
acts were designed not only to limit immigration, but to select immigrants 
- on the basis of race and nationality as well, and this selection was the chief 
reason for such small quotas for the Yugoslavs. They were considered inferior 
and as such undesirable for American society. In order to show that racial 
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and national discrimination did exist, it is sufficient to cite an anthropologist 
at the American Museum of Natural History, Madison Grant. In his book 
The Passing of the Great Race, published in 1916, he observed: 


These new immigrants were no longer exclusively members of the 
Nordic race as were the earlier ones.... The new immigration.. 
contained a large and increasing number of the weak, broken and 
the mentally crippled of all races drawn from the lowest stratum of 
the Mediterranean basin and the Balkans, together with the hordes, 
of the wretched, submerged populations of the Polish Ghettos. 
Our jails, insane asylums and almshouses are filled with this human 
flotsam and the whole tone of American life, social, moral and 
political has been lowered and vulgarized by them!9?. 


With the creation of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes in 
1918, a large number of South Slavs left the United States and returned home. 
By 1939 the number of returnees amounted to 81,093119, Tt cannot be establi- 
shed how many of them were Serbs, but it is probably safe to assume that at 
least. one-half were, because a great many Serbian immigrants in America were 
enthusiastically for the new state which was controlled by Serbs and ruled by 
the Serbian dynasty. In addition, a huge campaign for returning to the Kingdom 
was organized throughout America!!!. In that same year, 1939, the number of 
Yugoslavs who emigrated to the United States was somewhat smaller and 
amounted to 74,976, that is, 6,117 fewer than the returnees!!?, Again it is not 
possible to establish how many of these were Serbs. The number probably did 
not exceed 15,000. It should be pointed out that a great majority of Serbs who 
emigrated between the two wars were economic emigrants. 

Just after the Second World War Serbs continued to emigrate to the 
United States. However, at that time few came for purely economic reasons. 
In addition to the previously mentioned political immigrants, the majority of 
Serbian immigrants in the decade or so after the Second World War were 
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members of the political immigrants’ families, their close relatives, and their 
relatives” families. Only more recently have Serbs and other Yugoslavs been 
coming largely to better their economic and professional status. 


6 


In the earliest days of Serbian emigration to the United States it was easy 
to obtain all the necessary documents. If for any reason someone could not 
get them, he could travel without them, and many did. In most South Slavic 
lands emigration was not regulated, and people went wherever they wished, 
or, rather, wherever they could. Later on, natıonal or provincial governments 
introduced various regulations, but the Serbian people, though largely une- 
ducated and often illiterate, found ways to avoid these. 

To obtain money for travel was the most important hurdle. The first 
emigrants were forced to borrow money from wealthy merchants and towns- 
men at very high interest rates. However, those Serbs who emigrated at the 
beginning of the twentieth century were in a somewhat better position as far 
as travelling expenses were concerned. A large number of them travelled with 
prepaid tickets bought by their relatives or friends in America. This arrange- 
ment was much more convenient for Serbian emigrants and freed them from 
dependence on moneylenders who charged high interest. There were quite a 
few, however, who could not or did not wish to acquire prepaid tickets, but 
preferred to sell everything they had to obtain the necessary means for their 
trip. 

Because of great competition among steamship companies, a ticket from 
Europe to the United States. was rather cheap. A ticket from Rıjeka (Fiume) 
to New York cost between 100 and 150 crowns ($20 to $30)!?. However, it 
was not rare for emigrants who were cheated by agents to pay more than 
several times the actual cost of a ticket. In Serbia, for instance, emigrants paid 
agents as much as 800 to 1200 dinars for tickets which cost only 250 dinars, 

Emigration of someone to America, partıcularly at the end of the ninete- 
enth century, was a special event, not only for the family whose member was 
leaving, but for the entire village. Sometimes the entire vıllage saw its member 
or members off to the nearest railroad station. Most often the train trips were 
all but unbearable. Railroad cars were so overcrowded that people had to 
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stand, sometimes for days; without decent food, fresh water, or fresh airt. 
Yet such travellers could be considered lucky in comparison with those who, 
for lack of public transportation, had to make their way on foot to a railroad 
station or to a port, not only for days but sometimes weeks and months. 

This mass exodus of unfortunate people disturbed Serbian poet Aleksa 
Santié, and he gave a picturesque description of their departure in his poem 
Hljeb (Bread): 


The steamship is ready, the sea troubled, 
The last red flames subside in the west. 
From the autumn sky the dusky twilight 
Slowly descends on the rocky crags. 


The deck is crowded. Many arms, lifted, 
Send the last good-byes waving handkerchiefs. 
In the crowd — our folk too; I recognize them: 
They lean at the rail in their silent grief. 


. —Fellow countrymen, where do you go, how far? 
*Over there, yonder! For we were cursed by fate, 
The heavens sent upon us heavy storms..." 


Do you not feel sorry for your native land? 
*Yes, we do, brother... May our Lord bless it... 
But we have no bread... Bread... There is none..."116, 


Serbian emigrants started their voyage to America from large European 
ports such as Trieste, Rijeka (Fiume) Cherbourg, Hamburg, Bremen, Le 
Havre, Ámsterdam, Rotterdam, and others, on the steamships of various 
European and American companies. The voyage usually lasted between 15 
and twenty days. Most often travelling conditions were bad. It will be sufficient 
to quote from a report of the Dutch public welfare association “Landverhui- 
zing". It reads in part: 


The accommodation on board emigrant vessels is seldom in 
accordance with modern ideas concerning the transport of passen- 
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gers. Only too often the emigrants are transported as if they were 
human packages. 


Large numbers of emigrants are crowded together in a com- 
paratively small space, part of which is in the lower part of the 
vessel. Bunks to the number of 32 and more are placed close together, 
forming a compact mass with narrow passages between.... 


Part of the accommodation is often used as a dining room, 
and this makes conditions still worse on account of the bad venti- 
lation. In bad weather, when the passengers are seasick, the position 
becomes intolerable”, 


Some steamship owners tried to make extra money by introducing a 
medical examination of their passengers despite the fact that passengers were 
examined before embarking. In many cases some of the passengers, though 
healthy, were found to be “sick” and treated. Thus, for instance, a Petar Jan- 
kovié, a Serb from Slavonski Brod, paid for the “treatment” of his eye as much 
as $13 on the French ship “La Savoie”. For that sum, which was considerable 
for 1914 and enormous for him, Jankovié was treated only once with several 
eye dropsits. 

Ellis Island was the last obstacle for the emigrant. For those who passed 
inspection the gates of the United States were open. However, those who could 
not pass inspection tried to enter illegally. The second group was composed of 
those who either did not possess required documents or were found to be not 
healthy. According to American law they had to return, but some did not; they 
usually went to Mexico, Canada, or Cuba, and later entered the United States 
with the help of smugglers. Such ventures were dangerous because every 
captured illegal alien faced prison terms of one to two years and then was de- 
ported. The penalties for smugglers were more severe; in addition to imprison- 
ment, they had to pay a fine of several hundred dollars for each smuggled 
person!!?, In spite of such severe penalties, illegal immigrants and smugglers 
took their chances, and sometimes the former paid with their lives. According 
to Jseljenik (The Emigrant), a Zagreb journal, when smugglers spied the boats 
of the American Coast Guard, they threw their passengers into the ocean to 
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protect themselves from penalties!*°. Most of these passengers drowned. It is 
not known for certain whether there were Serbs among these cases and, if so, 
how many. 

It should be added that Serbian emigrants on Ellis Island had to face two 
additional problems — the bribing of American officials and the brutality of 
travel agents. There were cases of healthy persons who, if they did not pay a 
certain sum of money, were found to be “sick” and thus denied entry; there 
were also cases of sick persons who gained entry through bribery!*!, The 
travel agents, who often owned hotels and restaurants, tried to extract from 
their passengers as much money as they could. If someone complained and 
tried to protect his rights, the agents did not hesitate to use physical force. Thus, 
for instance, Ilija Vuinovié, a Serbian emigrant in 1906, recalled that when one 
of the immigrants in New York protested against some of his agent’s actions, 
the agent “hit him between the eyes"1?, 

From Ellis Island and later other ports the Serb immigrants spread 
throughout the United States, full of hope and optimism. Frightened and lost 
in a strange society composed of numerous races and nationalities, they began 
their new life, a life of insecurity and uncertainty, never dreaming that America 
would become their new country. The beginning was difficult, but they were 
not discouraged. Nurtured with hope and pride, they were determined to 
overcome all obstacles on the path to a better life. 
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THE RIOTS IN TURKEY, IN SEPTEMBER 1955: 
A BRITISH DOCUMENT 


The importance of the riots in Istanbul and Izmir on September 6, 1955, 
does not need extensive analysis: Although other Christians suffered as well, 
the riots were clearly directed against and gave a fatal blow to the Greek com- 
munity in Turkey, a community covered by the Treaty of Lausanne, of 1923. 
According to this Treaty, a Christian minority and the Oecumenical Patriar- 
chate were left in Turkey and a Muslim minority was left in Greek Western 
Thrace, The well-being of the two minorities had always been a crucial factor, 
facilitating the good relations between the two countries and contributing to 
the stability in the region. Since the Greek community in Istanbul formed 
the overwhelmingly greatest part of the Christian minority, the September 
events severed the prospects of stability as well: The riots affected the course 
of the Cyprus dispute, of the Greco-Turkish relations and of the Balkan Al- 
liance between Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia. They also caused great strain 
to the NATO structure in the region and the USA tried to mediate, asking 
for restraint from both sides. However, by delivering identical messages to 
Athens and Ankara. i.e. treating the victim in the same way as the culprit, 
Washington caused the first strong expressions of anti-american feelings in 
Greece. On the other hand, the Greek government reacted strongly, but 
with restraint to this Turkish provocation: Athens asked for satisfaction for 
the burning down of the Greek Consulate in Izmir and for compensation for 
the victims. Greece, also, refused to take part to NATO exercises. Yet, there 
were no actions of revenge in Greece and the USA, later that month, praised 
the “exemplary calmness” shown by Athens!. 
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It is today known that the Turkish government had organised the whole 
thing, although they did not want the riots to take such proportions. Turkey, 
evidently, wanted to strengthen her case in the Tripartite Conference on 
Cyprus, held in London in these days. Ankara, understandably, tried to belie 
such grave accusations. Yet, after the coup of 1960, the Prime Minister and 
the Foreign Minister of 1955, Adnan Menderes and Fatin Zorlu, were con- 
victed to imprisonment, on charges that they had organised those events. 
(They were executed on other charges). Thus, many informations were re- 
vealcd about the affair: for example, that Zorlu, from London, (he was in 
charge of the Turkish Delegation to the Cyprus Conference) asked for a large 
demonstration to be organised in order to strengthen his stand in the Con- 
ference’. 

The document (FO 371/117711/50) which follows, therefore, does not 
reveal many details as yet unknown. Nor is it totally accurate since it was 
written only a few days after the event. For example, the author seems not to 
know Zorlu’s request mentioned above. He was also reluctant to consider 
the Salonika incident as part of the plot, although, later, it was proved that it 
was. The document, however, is a notably detailed account of what happened 
through British eyes, as well as an important evidence, from the British side, 
to prove the governmental connection in the riots. 

The report (sent to the Foreign Secretary, Harold Macmillan), was signed 
by Michael Stewart, the British Chargé d’Affaires in Turkey. The events took 
place at a time when the Ambassador, Sir James Bowker, was at London, 
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attending the Cyprus Conference. Thus, Stewart was the British diplomat 
of the highest rank, present in Turkey on September 6. It must also be stres- 
sed that, on the day in question, Stewart was in Istanbul and, consequently, 
that he had the opportunity to take a close look at the events. 

As for the reference to talks between Turkish statesmen and the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, R. A. Butler, which appears in the document, 
it may be useful to note that Butler went to Turkey, in mid-September, for 
the meeting of the International Monetary Fund. 

Finally, one has to take note of the reference of Turkish officials, as well 
as the Press, in late August, to “informations” that the Greek Cypriots were 
planning a massacre of the Turkish Cypriots. The Governor of Cyprus, Sir 
Robert Armitage, had insisted that the Cyprus intelligence had no such in- 
formation? Even after September 6, Turkey appeared provocative: On Sep- 
tember 12, the Secretary-General of the Turkish Foreign Ministry, Nuri 
Birgi, repeated to the British such Turkish “fears” about the safety of the 
Turkish Cypriots. He even expressed the view that Armitage was not “so 
competent in protecting people”, a rather surprising thing to say at that speci- 
fic time. Notably, in the next years, Turkey did not hesitate to refer to the 
dangers the Greeks in that country faced, because of the insistence of Athens 
to pursue the case of the Greek Cypriots‘. 
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APPENDIX 


The Right Honble. 
Harold Macmillan, M.P., etc., etc., 
Foreign Office, 


S.W.]. 

SECRET: British Embassy Residence, 
No. 193 Istanbul. 
(1491/81/55) 22nd September, 1955. 


Sir, 

In my unnumbered telegram of the 6th of September I reported 
that serious anti-Greek rioting had broken out in Istanbul that 
evening. I now have the honour to submit an account of the distur- 
bances as they appear at a distance of some days. The immediate 
cause seems to have been a report received three or four hours earlier 
and published by two Istanbul papers in special evening editions 
that Atatürk’s birthplace and the Turkish Consulate in Salonika 
had been attacked and blown up by Greek demonstrators. There 
is, however, good reason to believe that demonstrations on a very 
much smaller scalle had been planned earlier to coincide more or 
less with the end of the London Conference on Cyprus. I will revert 
to this point later. 

2. The bomb outrage on Salonica appears to have done little 
damage but the Turks in Istanbul and Izmir had already been wor- 
ked into a state of considerable excitement by uncompromisıng 
public statements on Cyprus made by the Turkish Foreign Minister 
during the London Conference and weeks of anti-Greek writing 
in the press, and the Salonika incident provided them with the con- 
venient opportunity to display in a peculiarly brutal and useless 
way their hatred of the Greeks. 

3. Thıs Embassy’s first intimation of the rioting was the sound 
of breaking glass and shouting at about 8 o’clock at an open-air 
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night club immediately below the Embassy garden wall which faces 
the Golden Horn. It appears, however, that the demonstrations 
began about 6 o’clock in Taksim Square, where a large crowd, ex- 
cited by the news of the outrage in Salonika, were harangued by 
Hikmet Bil, the present President of the “Cyprus is Turkish” As- 
sociation. The Police are reported to have tried to arrest Bil, who 
defied them with the support of the crowd, whereupon they made 
no further attempt to intervene. The speeches finished, the main 
part of the crowd started moving down Istiklal Caddesi the main 
strect in Pera, while others went off in the direction of Ayazpasa 
and along the main boulevard towards Sisli. The attacks on shops, 
the destruction of goods and property and to a much more limited 
extent the looting, then began. This was done with a method and 
determination which would have done credit to any thorough-going 
barbarian. Groups of young men armed with clubs and crowbars 
and under the Turkish flag—most groups had their own standard 
bearer—smashed the plate-glass or where necessary battered through 
steel shutters and systematically ransacked the shops, threw the 
contents into the street and trod it underfoot or otherwise destroyed 
it. Both from my own observations, I went out for an hour about 
8 o’clock and again towards midnight, and from what I have heard 
from others, neither the Police nor the garrison troops who were 
out in some force by 8.30, made any real attempt to restrain the 
rioters. Indeed the Police in the Pera district, with the exception of 
four mounted officers who rode aimlessiy up and down the main 
street, armed with hunting whips, which they were careful not to 
use, seemed to have generally disappeared from the scene by 9 
o’clock. The Italian Ambassador, however, tells me that the Police 
were in evidence in some parts and effective in preventing damage 
to Italian property. 

4. The troops, who were kept in side streets or paraded up and 
down the main street in trucks to the accompaniment of the applause 
of those who could take time off from the more engrossing occupa- 
tion of pillage, were useless. Neither they nor the tanks, which ap- 
peared towards ten o’clock made any effort to intervene, nor did 
their presence have the slightest restraining effect on the rioters. 
By midnight there were probably no more than a dozen or twenty 
shops in the whole length of the Istiklal Caddesi left intact and the 
street itself was carpeted with broken glass, sodden bales of cloth 
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and wreckage of household goods and merchandise. 

5. I have not had any eyewitness account of what took place 
in other parts of the city, but from the wreckage on the 7th of Sep- 
tember in the Beyazit area, the business centre of old Istanbul], it is 
clear that many minority shops were broken up. The Greek residen- 
tial area of Kurtulus in new Istanbul was badly damaged. There was 
also great damage done in the Greek village of Samatya towards 
Florya, and in other Greek centres and in the islands of the Sea of 
Marmara, and generally wherever there were Greek or foreign com- 
munities. 

6. The Embassy Residence and the Consulate General were 
in the centre of the rioting in Pera, and when it became clear that 
neither the Police nor the troops were willing or able to control the 
crowds—the solitary policeman who normally controls traffic out- 
side our gates had disappeared some time earlier—I telephoned 
the Governor of Istanbul to protest against the lack of adequate 
protection for British lives and property and to ask for it to be pro- 
vided without delay. The Governor was profuse in his assurances 
but in fact no sort of guard was put on the Embassy until five hours 
later. 

7. I have in my telegram No. 180 already given you a preli- 
minary summary of the damage to British persons and property, 
and, in accordance with your instructions, a Note was presented 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs last week setting out the damage 
so far as we know it at present, reserving the right to claim com- 
pensation and asking for police protection for British lives and 
property in the future. Other foreign missions have done the same 
for their nationals and the Italian Ambassador told me on the 20th 
of September that he had suggested to the Foreign Minister that 
the Turkish Government might make a payment in advance of for- 
mal claims to meet some of the most immediate needs of foreign 
nationals. I had already seen Count Pietromarchi on the 8th of 
September to suggest that in his capacity as Dean of the Diplomatic 
Corps he might make some representations to the Turkish authori- 
ties about their failure to provide adequate protection for foreign 
property and persons, but His Excellency was not inclined to move 
at that time. Since then I gather that other diplomatic representati- 
ves have been urging the same course. In this connection I have 
noted your Legal Adviser’s opinion that the right to protest and 
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to claim compensation can only be based on it being shown that 
the Turkish authorities failed to exercise due diligence, I do not, 
of course, know how an argument on this point would go in a Court 
of Law, and the Turkish Prime Minister inhis speech in the National 
Assembly of the 12th of September was at some pains to defend 
the Istanbul Police. Nevertheless apart from the evidence of eyewit- 
nesses, the Prime Minister has admitted foreknowledge of demon- 
strations, the Minister of the Interior, who was in Istanbul during 
the rioting, has resigned and the Chief of Police, the Director of 
Security, and three senior Generals in the Istanbul District Command 
have been dismissed. It strikes me therefore that the Turkish Go- 
vernment might have some difficulty in maintaining that the autho- 
rities had been as active in dealing with this incident as they should 
have been. 

8. I now return to the events of the night of the 6th of Septem- 
ber. It is clear, though it is naturally difficult to lay one’s hand on 
conclusive evidence, that the rioting was organised well in advance. 
Indeed the Government have admitted as much. It broke out si- 
multaneously all over Istanbul on the Asiatic and European side, 
and as far out as Therapia on the Bosphorus and the Marmara 
Islands. It is also fairly clear that there was some degree of Govern- 
ment connivance. The new Hilton Hotel, for instance, was heavily 
guarded by cavalry and police well before the demonstrations de- 
generated into rioting, and the Greek Consulate General and the 
Patriarchate were given effective military protection at an early 
stage. Hikmet Bill, the President of the “Cyprus is Turkish Associa- 
tion” though now under arrest, spent an hour with the Prime Mini- 
ster on the evening of the 5th of September, and I am reliably in- 
formed that the Government were aware of and had agreed to an 
anti-Greek demonstration to be organised under the auspices of the 
Association. This was to bs limited to street demonstrations and 
the breaking of a few windows. The day planned for these events 
was to be the 9th of September, the anniversary of the final defeat 
of the Greeks in Izmir but the bomb outrage in Salonika seemed 
to afford a more suitable occasion. There is other evidence of the 
Government’s foreknowledge which I will not detail here. I rather 
doubt whether, as Greek sources have suggested, the Salonika bomb 
incident was part of the plot. 

9, The answer to the question of why, even with the Minister 
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of the Interior present in Istanbul, the Turkish authorities allowed 
the city to be pillaged and burnt for five hours, is probably that 
everything depends on Monsieur Menderes in this country. The 
Prime Minister, or, if not the Prime Minister himself, responsible 
people very close to him had agreed to a demonstration. The fact 
that the demonstration had turned to rioting with great risk to life 
and property was not sufficient reason for taking action until the 
Prime Minister could be consulted, and the Prime Minister was on 
the train to Ankara and temporarily incommunicado. He was finally 
reached at Sapanca about 10 o’clock at night and, with the President 
of the Republic, returned to Istanbul immediately in a police car. 
At Pendik, a suburb about 20 miles outside the city, the seriousness 
of the situation was brought home to them when their car was stop- 
ped by a crowd shouting “Evela mal, sopra can” (“first property, 
then life”). The Prime Minister reached Istanbul about half past 
eleven and on his orders, endorsed by President Bayar, the Army 
Command who had refused to act in answer to the appeals of the 
Governor, without written authority, started to move troops in force 
into the city about midnight, too late to prevent the damage and 
too late to have stopped the rioters, many of whom, their job done, 
were by then roaming aimlessly round the city ready to go home 
or to sleep where they were. Martial Law was imposed shortly after 
midnight, lifted for a few hours the following morning, and then 
re-imposed until the National Assembly could meet to decide its 
duration. Martial Law under Article 86 of the Constitution consists 
of the suspension or temporary restriction of the inviolability of 
the person, the home, the freedom of the press, correspondence, 
association and incorporation. 

10. The first acts of the Government on the 7th of September 
were to recall the National Assembly for the 12th of September 
and subsequently to announce the re-imposition of Martial Law, 
a curfew from 8 p.m. to 6 a.m. (later reduced from 11 p.m. to 5 
a.m. and now from midnight to 4 a.m.), and to promise full com- 
pensation for the victims. All unofficial telegraphic correspondence 
abroad was prohibited for some days. A large number of arrests, 
the present figures vary between three and four thousand, were also 
made. President Bayar, accompanied by the Prime Minister and the 
Governor of the city, who seems to have come fairly well out of the 
whole business, toured the city in the morning and made suitable 
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and no doubt perfectly sincere speeches of regret and condemnation. 
By the afternoon gangs of workmen were clearing up the wreckage 
and in two or three days, except for the ubiquity of troops, gapin 
windows and broken shop fronts and a shortage of certain foods- 
tuffs, Istanbul was getting itself back into some sort of shape to 
receive the Delegates for the International Bank and Monetary 
Fund Conference. There must, however, have been a good many 
Turks in those days, including the Prime Minister, who wished the 
Conference and the Delegates the other side of the Atlantic. 

11. Simultaneously with these happenings in Istanbul serious 
rioting was taking place in Izmir and demonstrations which, but 
for the effective action of the Governor, might have degenerated into 
rioting in Ankara. The pattern of events in Izmir was much the 
same as in Istanbul though the riots were on a smaller scale and 
more obviously limited to anti-Greek attacks. First, demonstrations 
and then synchronised rioting throughout the city. The Greek Con- 
sulate, the Greek pavillion at the Izmir Fair, the principal Greek 
Church and a number of Greek business and private houses were 
attacked, burnt or broken up. The security forces were largely in- 
active or ineffective, though troops prevented the complete destruc- 
tion of the British Information Office, which was nevertheless da- 
maged by the mob seeking the flat of a Greek doctor on the floor 
above. The mob also tried to reach the Greeks reported aboard the 
British ships, the m.v. “Brescia” and the s.s. “Livorno”, but failed 
and did only minor damage. The police did not interfere but even- 
tually troops intervened. One of the most serious incidents in its 
political implications was the attack on the residences of six Greek 
Officers attached to the NATO Headquarters, during which a Colo- 
nel and his wife were cut and bruised. The Greek Consul-General, 
his family and staff were unmolested. Her Majesty’s Consular Re- 
presentatives in Trabzon and Iskenderun report that all was quiet 
in those two cities. 

12. The Government’s explanation for these happenings was 
given by the Prime Minister and the Deputy Prime Minister at the 
extraordinary session of the National Assembly on the 12th of Sep- 
tember. A full summary of this was sent in my telegram No. 652 
from Ankara. Briefly the demonstrations, of which the Govern- 
ment had foreknowledge, were the spontaneous expression of natio- 
nal feeling inflamed by the report of the intended massacre of Tur- 
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kish Cypriots on the 28th of August (for the spreading of which 
incidentaliy the Turkish Government was solely responsible), and 
concern for their Cypriot brothers. The police and armed forces 
were understandably affected by the same “psychosis” which ac- 
counted for their hesitation and relative ineffectiveness. But beyond 
the natural and to some extent legitimate activities of students and 
the like, there were dark forces, Red agents and ill-disposed indivi- 
duals, who had momentarily succeeced in capitalising the feelings 
of the country and had brought disgrace and material disaster. 

13. To blame the rioting on Red agents seems too easy and not 
very convincing when we have been told by the Turkish Govern- 
ment for years past that such few Communists as there might be 
in Turkey were incapable of effective action. It is only fair to add 
here that this was also the Embassy’s independent view. Even the 
Turkish security authorities say that only sixty or seventy out of 
the total number of arrests are Communists. But if it was not the 
Communists, who was it? It is reasonable to argue, as do some 
Turks, that part of the damage was done either by the poor in violent 
protest against the exorbitant cost of living, or by straightforward 
hooligans such as exist in every town. But these people, even if 
they added to the destruction, could not have organised it. The 
most obvious alternative to the Communists is the “Cyprus is Tur- 
kish Association”. This Association may have been responsible 
for much of the planning, for the systematic identification of Greek 
property, the organization of taxis for the demonstrators, the des- 
patch of roving bands to the outlying Greek colonies and the trans- 
port to Istanbul of gangs from the provinces. It may also have been 
responsible for the instructions which must have been given to 
spare life, since only isolated cases of ınjury to persons have been 
reported. I do not, however, believe that the Association can be 
held responsible for the wave of methodical destruction which fol- 
lowed the early demonstrations, nor for the wholesale ransacking 
and burnins of Greek churches and schools, the widespread desecra- 
tion of the Sisli cemetary, nor the attacks on the property of minori- 
ties other than Greek. 

14. Another possibility is the local organization of the Demo- 
crat Party itself. There is fairly reliable evidence that local Demo- 
crat Party representatives were amongst the leaders of the rioting 
in various parts of Istanbul, notably in the Marmara Islands, and 
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it has been argued that only the Democrat Party had the political 
organization in the country capable of demonstrations on the scale 
that occurred. This is true, but I myself do not believe that the Party, 
as distinct from individual members, can be held to be consciously 
responsible for more than the opening stages. If this is so, we are 
still left with the question of who was. I do not know that we shall 
ever get an answer since whatever the conclusion of the official 
enquiry, the full report will probably never be published. But on 
the whole I am inclined to think that the work of destruction was 
led and carried out by extreme nationalists, to whom groups of 
trouble-makers, hooligans and anyone with a grudge against autho- 
rity or riches attached themselves. 

15. It is clear from the manner in which Monsieur Menderes 
spoke to the Chancellor of the Exchequer when the latter called on 
him on the 16th of September that the Turkish Government are 
most seriously concerned and fearful of further developments of 
the same kind. They have put Ankara, Istanbul and Izmir under 
Martial Law for six months and intend to subject workers and stu- 
dents’ associations to severe investifation and repression. In addi- 
tion to the Minister of the Interior, the Minister of State parti- 
cularly responsible for students’ and refugees’ affairs has resigned; 
a number of other Ministers have been moved to less immediately 
responsible appointments and the purge of the Security Services 
continues. Coming on top of the economic crisis and the absolute 
refusal at present of the United States Government to consider 
further financial aid to Turkey for any other than strictly military 
purposes, the position of the Government, and Monsieur Menderes 
personally, is far weaker than it has been since the Democrat Party 
first took office in 1950. 

16. The International consequences of the riots are probably 
equally serious to Turkey. Turco-Greek relations are very seriously 
damaged. A telegram from the United Kingdom Delegation at New 
York suggests that the Turks are not going to find much sympathy 
at the United Nations if Cyprus has to be debated, and Her Majesty's 
Ambassador at Belgrade has reported that the Yugoslavs are highly 
critical. These reactions, as Sir Pierson Dixon has remarked, are 
not altogether fair since up to a fortnight ago it was the Greeks who 
were almost wholly responsible for the trouble. The memories of 
the Ármenian atrocities, however, and similar episodes in Turkish 
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history die hard, and, while the Istanbul and Izmir riots may have 
been mild compared to what we read of in North Africa or what 
is liable to happen at almost any time in the Middle East, I have 
met very few foreigners, resident or visitors, of whom there were 
hundreds in Istanbul during the last ten days, who do not regard 
the riots as disgraceful and as irrefutable evidence that Turkey has 
many, many years to go before she can fairly claim to stand as an 
equal with the West. 

17. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty’s 
Ambassadors at Athens, Belgrade and Washington, to the Governor 
of Cyprus and to the Head of the British Middle East Office. 


I have the honour to be, 

With the highest respect, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(sgd.) MICHAEL STEWART 
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THE PROBLEM OF CYPRUS IN RECENT HISTORIOGRAPHY: 
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Relations and Cyprus, Lanham, Maryland: University Press of America, 
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À. student of Cyprus, writing late in the last century, observed that “in 
the space of three thousand years, Cyprus had many invaders and many con- 
querors, until the whole island was overspread with ashes of many civiliza- 
tions. To dig into its soil is to uncover the remains of a hundred generations. 
The later history of Cyprus has been one of transient splendors, clouded by 
frequent disasters, and ending in utter ruin”. This historically accurate assess- 
ment of the situation in Cyprus is, alas, also quite descriptive of episodes 
which have taken place earlier in this century and of conditions prevailing 
on the island today. The problems of this historically rich, geopolitically 
important and scenically beautiful island are the focus of-these two books 
analyzing events since the establishing of an independent Cypriot state (1960), 
as well as episodes resulting from the Turkish invasion of the northern sector 
of the island in the summer of 1974. | 

To understand the two books reviewed and the island’s present situation, 
a glance into the past is essential. It will help to explain why Cyprus has been 
the source of tension for centuries and particularly in the period following 
its independence. Indeed, few countries the size of Cyprus have had a more 
eventful history. The key to understanding this island’s people lies in their 
sensitivity concerning foreign domination. Cyprus has long been the victim 
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of great power rivalry because of its strategic geographic position between 
the worlds of Europe, the Middle East and Asia. 

The third largest island in the Mediterranean, Cyprus has an area of only 
3,572 square miles lying about 80 miles west of the coast of Syria, less than 
50 miles south of Turkey, and about 250 miles east of the island of Rhodes. 
Its population ts currently estimated to be about 700,000 of whom about 80 
percent are of predominantly Greek origin, using Greek as their mother 
tongue and largely adhering to the Greek Orthodox faith. The Turkish Cypriot 
population, speaking Turkish as its mother tongue and overwhelmingly 
Muslim, makes up most of the remaining 20 percent of the population. Its 
greater length, from northeast to southwest, is approximately 140 miles and 
its greatest width, north to south, is about 60 miles. As for history, there are 
three dates before independence worth remembering: the fourteenth century 
B.C. when the settlement of the island by Greeks began, 1571 when the Otto- 
mans captured it from the Venetians, and 1878, when under the terms of the 
Cyprus Convention, the British occupation began (it is a curious coincidence 
that the Venetians and the British each ruled Cyprus for a period of eighty- 
two years). In 1915 the British Government offered Cyprus to Greece in return 
for Greek support in World War I. British sovereignty in Cyprus-was formally 
recognized by Turkey in the Treaty of Lausanne in 1923 and, thereafter, 
Cyprus was governed as a British colony. In 1959 the Zurich and London 
Agreements called for the establishment of Cyprus as an independent republic. 
On 16 August 1960 the Republic of Cyprus formally came into existence. 

A rather complicated constitution was imposed to “ensure fair treatment 
for the two communities”. The president of the Republic had to be a Greek 
Cypriot elected by the Greek Cypriots and the vice-president was granted 
the right of a final veto on fundamental laws passed by the House of Re- 
presentatives and on decisions of the Council of Ministers which was com- 
posed of ten ministers, three of whom had to be Turks and nominated for 
appointment by the vice-president. In the House of Representatives thirty- 
five members were Greeks and fifteen Turks. The United Kingdom, Greece 
änd Turkey became the “guarantor powers” of the independence and territorial 
integrity of the Republic of Cyprus. Shortly afterwards Cyprus became a 
member of the United Nations. 

Three years after independence the island experienced a period of tensions 
and clashes between the two ethnic communities, the Greeks and the Turks; 
acts of violence and trial planted the seeds of suspicion, mistrust and fear 
among the two communities. Those disputes caused the Turks to withdraw 
from the central government. The island was shaken by political violence and 
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deep communal division. Armed clashes between the Greeks and Turks of 
Cyprus resulted in the Security Council of the United Nations’ unanimous 
decision [Resolution 186], in 1964, to send a peacekeeping force [UNFICYP 
— United Nations Force in Cyprus] to the island. 

The mid-1960s saw improved economic and political relations between 
the Greek and Turkish Cypriots. But, alas, violence again broke out in 1967. 
Tension between the Greek and Turkish communities of Cyprus affected rela- 
tions between Athens and Ankara. Actually those tensions in 1967 almost 
caused a war between Greece and Turkey, both members of the Atlantic 
Alliance [NATO]. The Greek Cypriots argued in favor of a unitary state and 
opposed any geographic federation, while the Turkish Cypriots favored a 
federation along with a forcible population transfer to create a Turkish Cypriot 
state in the northern part of the island. 

- Two NATO Allies at the Threshold of War: Cyrprus, A Firsthand Account 
of Crisis Management, 1965-1968 by Ambassador Parker T. Hart is a full 
and well-documented account of the tension between Greece and Turkey in 
1967. It is prefaced by a brief note on the earlier troubles of June 1964 which 
culminated in the famous letter of President Lyndon Johnson to Turkish 
Prime Minister Ismet Inonu on 5 June 1964, warning Turkey against the use 
of force. Ambassador Hart argues that the effect of the Johnson letter was 
to make the Turkish government more intransigent in 1967 because it was 
determined never again to accept being treated in such a violent and humilia- 
ting way. 

The principal merit of the book lies in the detailed narration of thé Aghios 
Amvrosios affair, the strong Turkish reaction and the “shuttle diplomacy” 
of former U.S. Secretary of State Cyrus Vance which finally resolved the 
crisis on terms which involved great loss of face, and of military advantage, 
to Greece. Mr. Hart was U.S. Ambassador in Ankara from 1965 to 1968. He 
naturally gives major emphasis to the Turkish case, with which he is generally 
in sympathy, but he presents the Greek side of the argument reasonably 
fairly. He is much in favor of “the Colonels” or, at least, he thinks the crisis 
would have been quite unmanageable if there had not been a dictatorship 
in power in Athens which could control all open expressions of public opinion. 
He is against Archbishop Makarios whom he regards as an enemy of the 
United States, and dangerous because he sedulously cultivated the friendship 
of communist and non-aligned countries. Among Cypriots he favors Mr. 
Glafcos Clerides and distructs and dislikes almost all others. He does not make 
much reference to the British but what there is is friendly and measured. 

Taken as a whole I find his judgments sensible, though sometimes over- 
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dramatically expressed. His facts are accurate where I can check them and 
the documents reprinted in the appendices are valuable. Two NATO Allies 
at the Threshold of War is a good book. 

From April 1967 to July 1974 Greece was ruled by a junta, a regime with 
an established record of antipathy toward Archbishop Makarios, against 
who it engineered a coup d'état on 15 July 1974. Despite diplomatic efforts 
to resolve the crisis, the Athens-engineered coup was swiftly followed by 
Turkey's invasion of Cyprus. On 20 July 1974 Turkish forces landed in Kyrenia 
and consolidated. their hold of the northern sector of Cyprus, occupying 36 
percent of the island's territory and forcing 200,000 Greek Cypriots to flee 
to the southern sector of the island. Britain, a “quarantor” power, defaulted 
on its obligation to both communities (Greek and Turkish) in Cyprus — a 
special case because Britain had guaranteed by treaty not only the inter- 
national sovereignty of the island but also its domestic constitutional order. 
(The Turks violated the former on the pretext of countering Greek violations 
of the latter. Britain did not attempt to reverse either, but contented itseif 
with supplying peacekeeping forces to consolidate successive faits accomplis). 
The tragic developments in Cyprus in July 1974 brought the collapse of the 
military dictatorship in Athens and the restoration of democracy in Greece. 

In the United States the Turkish invasion of Cyprus—in violation of 
the U.S. Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 and the Foreign Military Sales Act 
explicitly forbidding the use of American arms by one U.S. ally against 
another—inspired Congress to impose an arms embargo on Turkey, and to 
require the American president to report to Congress every sixty days on the 
status of the Cyprus problem. The arms embargo was lifted in 1978. At the 
United Nations several General Assembly resolutions ordered Turkey to 
remove its troops from Cyprus. 

Since 1974 negotiations have taken place both bilaterally between the 
Greek Cypriots and the Turkish Cypriots and through the United Nations 
and U.N. Secretary General to help find a just and lasting solution to the 
island's chronic problems. There has been little success. Negotiations are 
complicated by the presence in the north of thirty-thousand Turkish troups 
and approximately sixty-thousand settlers from mainland Turkey, the kind 
of international guarantee to be established, the resettlement of Greek Cypriot 
and Turkish Cypriot refugees, the power-sharing arrangement, and the as- 
surance of the "three basic freedoms", namely the freedom to move, work 
and live anywhere in Cyprus. 

In August 1977 Archbishop Makarios died. Mr. Spyros Kyprianou be- 
came the president of the republic till 1988. Kyprianou lost the elections of 
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1988 and was replaced by Mr. George Vassiliou. In the Turkish-held north, 
Mr. Rauf Denktash, the leader of the Turkish Cypriot community, on 15 
November 1983 proclaimed the unilateral independence of the “Turkish Re- 
public of Northern Cyprus” (TRNC), which only Turkey recognizes. 

Suha Bolukbasi’s Turkish-American Relations and Cyprus is a study of 
the problem of Cyprus and its impact on Turkish-American relations and 
indeed on the Atlantic Alliance. While the principal intent of the book is to 
present the Turkish perspective on the problem of Cyprus, its ultimate value 
lies in the author’s use of Turkish sources. The book is divided into four 
chapters: “Cyprus until 1960”, “1964 Cyprus Crisis”, “1967 Cyprus Crisis”, 
and “1974 Cyprus Crisis”. The fourth chapter is the most interesting, despite 
a few errors. The late Benjamin Rosenthal (D., N.Y.), was a member of the 
House of Represenratives and not a Senator (p. 213). The size of the Greek- 
American community is rather small and its strength limited in the state of 
Indiana (p. 215). 

Cyprus today consists of two separate communities, one almost ex- 
clusively Greek, the other almost exclusively Turkish, almost totally separated 
both by their own armed forces and by a substantial United Nations peace- 
Keeping force, with entirely separate administrations, political structures and 
economies, and with virtually no direct communication either at an individual 
or official level. There are, nonetheless, some rather surprising examples of 
continuing practical co-operation, particularly in respect to public utilities, 
which permit a small degree of optimism in an otherwise depressingly dead- 
locked situation. 

For years now the problem of Cyprus has been commanding the atten- 
tion of the world community. Numerous studies have been produced arguing 
its causes and analyzing its national and regional implications. Cyprus remains 
the core issue in relations between Greece and Turkey. Although Cyprus is 
not yet a member of the Atlantic Alliance, its unresolved status is a running 
sore in NATO’s south-eastern region. With Greece a member of the European 
Economic Community, the problem of Cyprus is of concern to the European 
Community as well. The international community must fully support the ef- 
forts of Mr. Javier Perez de Cuellar, the U.N. Secretary General to bring about 
a just and lasting settlement of the Cyprus problem. But the most important 
role in solving the problem must be, and should be, played by the people of 
Cyprus, Greeks and Turks. The Greeks should no longer look to Athens and 
think of themselves as part of Greece. The Turks should not look to Ankara 
and think of themselves as part of Turkey. Greeks and Turks of Cyprus must 
turn towards each other and think of themselves as Cypriots. The leaders 
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of the two communities, with the assistance of the U.N. Secretary General 
must bridge their differences and find lasting solutions to the constitutional 
and structural problems which for long have divided their island and its in- 
habitants. They should work toward a bizonal, bicommunal solution to the 
Cyprus problem. 

The studies of Ambassador Hart and Dr. Bolukbasi deserve close reading 
by anyone interested in the problem of Cyprus and wishing to understand 
its impact on Greek-Turkish relations and American foreign policy in the 
region. 


Ball State University 
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The Pen and the Sword: Studies in Bulgarian History by James F. Clarke, edited by Dennis 
P. Hupchick, East European Monographs, No CCLIL, Columbia University Press (New 
York, 1988), pp. xxii + 537. 


1 


James F. Clarke (1906-82) was a distinguished American scholar and a specialist in 
modern Bulgarian history. His father was an American missionary who had dedicated him- 
self to proselytising the Bulgarian population of Monastir (Bitola), where Clarke was born 
and found himself involved from an early age with the study of the Bulgarian world. In 
1937 he gained his Ph. D. from Harvard for his thesis on Bible Societies, American Missiona- 
ries, and the National Revival of Bulgaria. A major work, it remained virtually unknown 
until 1971, when it was published in New York by Arno Press and the New York Times in 
the form of a photocopy reproduction of a wretchedly typed manuscript of the author's. 
Albeit in this way, it was the only time Clarke ever published an extensive book, for he only 
produced a number of important, but short, articles thereafter, almost all of which had to do, 
with the Bulgarian Renaissance and its connections with the American world. It was not 
easy for the interested reader to get hold of these articles, for they were scattered about in a 
variety of frequently unavailable periodicals. Consequently, after the death of this outstanding 
and truly memorable scholar, his devoted student and friend, Dennis P. Hupchick, decided 
to collect Clarke's manuscripts and publish them under the ingenious title The Pen and 
the Sword, thus doing the interested scholar a most valuable service. 

The articles are grouped into four broad sections. The first, titled 'General Studies: By 
Way of Introduction', concerns general linguistic and educational subjects and serves, as the 
title implies, as an introductory chapter. It is followed by 'Historiography and Historical 
Sources', a section which examines such themes as the English histories of Bulgaria and the 
value of the biblical and missionary societies” archives for Bulgarian history. Two articles 
are devoted to Paisi Hilendarski, though they are merely factual and make no substantial 
contribution to what is already known about him. This section also includes a few brief 
notes in more or less the same vein. Particularly interesting is the article titled "Macedonia 
from SS Cyril and Methodius to Horace Lunt and Blaže Koneski: Language and Nationality’. 
Imagine, if you will, a man such as Clarke, who had witnessed his own father spreading 
Protestant propaganda amongst the Bulgarians of Yugoslav Macedonia, learning suddenly 
that these were no Bulgarians, but members of another nationality; and a Harvard pro- 
fessor, no less, undertaking to write down the grammar of their new language. Clarke was 
understandably bewildered. It is not without a touch of irony towards that eminent Harvard 
Slavicist, his enthusiasm for the newly fabricated 'Macedonian' language, and his eagerness 
to write its grammar that Clarke observes: '[Lunt] prematurely declared at the time he com- 
piled his Grammar that Macedonian "had achieved a degree of homogeneity comparable to 
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that of the other Balkan languages” -— this in the space of six precocious years!’ Clarke 
concludes that the whole issue of the so-called Macedonian language ignores history, which, 
he is convinced, lies at the root of the language problem. He goss on (p. 167): ‘The type of 
historic gymnastics and dialectal Macedonianism indulged in at Skopje puts the ideological 
cart before the historical horse: suddenly we had ultra-Macedonian nationalism, a gift from 
Marx; then came the establishment of a “state”, then the official language with its supportive 
“history”. And finally, what? A Macedonian consciousness?’ In the end, history has proved 
him right. 

The third section, under the title “The Bulgarian National Revival’, is in two parts. The 
first (pp. 171-230) examines the so-called Bulgarian Renaissance and the development of 
modern Bulgarian literature, both in its own right and in relation to the Serbian intsllectual 
movement. The second exclusively concerns the Bulgarian translation of the Bible (pp 233- 
302), a subject on which Clarke was truly a specialist. Amongst other things, he also examines 
the old canard that, in the early decades of the nineteenth century, the Greek Metropolitan 
of Tirnovo, Hilarion, destroyed Patriarch Euthymius’s mediaeval Bulgarian library. He 
conducts a detailed analysis of all the available data, and adds further arguments of his own 
to refute this myth, just as J. Trifonov did before him in 1906. Clarke particularly emphasises 
Hilarion’s progressive ideas and his friendly attitude towards the Bulgarians, as also that 
eminent prelate’s relations with Aprilov, Neofit Rilski, and the Bulgarian school at Gabrovo. 
His conclusion is that, ‘although in Bulgaria, as in Romania, there were harmful, anti-national 
effects from the Phanariote regime, there can be no question that Greek influence was also 
beneficial’ (p. 280). [ take this opportunity to point out that in 1966 Clarke and the present 
reviewer began a joint book on Hilarion, which, however, owing to other commitments, 
was never completed. 

The fourth, and last, section of the book concerns a subject to which Clarke himself made 
a substantial contribution. The general title is ‘Americans and Bulgarians’, and the articles 
mainly concern relations between Americans and the Bulgarian world, the dissemination of 
knowledge about Bulgaria in America, the American discovery of “Bulgarians in Macedo- 
nia’ (pp. 365-72), American publications and reports on Bulgaria (some of which owe much 
to the author’s father, the Rev. J. F. Clarke), and American surveillance of Bulgarian affairs 
during the Russo-Turkish War. This lengthy section makes extensive use of American archives 
to which Clarke had access, as also of his father’s private archive. The editor has enriched 
the book with an extensive bibliography (pp. 491-528) of the books and articles mentioned, 
and also with a number of rare photographs. It does, however, lack a detailed index of names 
and things, which would make it easier to use. 

Clarke was a man who made his presence felt in the profession. A vivacious and lively 
man, he was prompt to attend scientific conferences, and through his own endeavours and 
researches did his best to increase his knowledge on the one subject which fascinated him, 
the Bulgarian Renaissance and its connection with the American world. He thus became vir- 
tually the only expert in this particular field. His writings were not always terribly original, 
but he expressed himself with a clarity, self-confidence, and mental agility which invariably 
aroused his readers’ interest and made him a pleasure to read. Our grateful thanks are due to 
Dennis Hupchick, who so lovingly collected these articles and, with the help of many others, 
managed to publish them and thus pay his ultimate tribute to his mentor and friend. Clarke's 
articles well deserved to be gathered into this unique file on such a specialised, yet ever 
topical, theme. 

ANTHONY-BMIL N. TACHIAOS 
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Brey H., Industrialisierung auf Zypern, pp. 255, Verlag Lassleben, Regensburg, 1989. 


Dr. H. Brey, Stellvertretonder Geschäftsführer der Südosteuropa Gesellschaft, München 
hat auf Grund seiner Forschung an Ort und Stelle über die Industrialisierung auf Zypern 
eine aufschlussreiche Arbeit im Rahmen der Münchner geographischen Hefte veröffentlicht. 
Die Schrift enthält fünf Kapitel ungleicher Grösse die sıch mıt der Problemstellung, der 
Ausgangslage fur eine nachholende Entwicklung und Industrialisierung, der Industriali- 
sierung auf Zypern seit der Unabhangigkeit 1960 und der Industrieentwicklung in räum- 
hcher Perspektive befassen. Es folgt die Zusammenfassung. 

Der Verfasser ist mit Recht überzeugt dass die Industrie in Zypern eine Konsumgüter- 
industrie ist, dass sie besonders der Importsubstitution, die aber nach 1974 auch exportorien- 
tiert ist, und zwar für Nahrungsmittel, Getränke, Tabak, Schuhe, Bekleidung und Textilien, 
dient und dass mit der Industrialisierung Zyperns das Problem des Defizits seiner Zahlungs- 
bilanz nicht gelost wurde erstens weil die Schwankungen des Bedarfs und der Nachfrage 
der arabischen Staaten, die am meisten aus Zypern einfuhren, bedeutend sind und zweitens 
weil infolge der zunehmenden Produktivitat dıe Zahl der Arbeitslosen betrachtlich zu- 
genommen hat. Es soll hinzugefügt werden, dass die Industrialisierung ın Zypern nicht für 
den Ausgleich der Zahlungsbilanz unternommen wurde. Es handelte sich darum den circa 
160.000 Griechen, die ihre Wohnstate und ihre Produktionsanlagen infolge der turkischen 
Invasion verlassen mussten, eine neue Lebensgrundlage zu schaffen. Die Industriebetriebe 
sind auf Zypern klein und dies hat die Übersiedlung nach dem turkischen Einmarsch einiger- 
massen erleichtert. Ausserdem entstehen Schwierigkeiten aus den ungenüssenden Wasser- 
und Energievorräten und aus den kleinen Binnenmarkt. Der Ausfuhrboom nach 1974 wurde 
durch die vorübergehende Herabsetzung der Löhne infolge der turkischen Invasion erleich- 
tert. Die Ansicht des Verfassers, dass der Mangel an Rohstoffen ein Problem darstellt, teile 
ich nicht da doch viele Industriestaaten u.a. die Schweiz und Österreich ihre Industrie mit 
eingeführen Rohstoffen aufgezogen haben. Es ist interessant und soll sich merken lassen 
dass das Auslandskapital wenig zur Industrialisierung Zyperns beigetragen hat Die Erspar- 
nisse der Einwohner Zyperns, die Spekulation und die unsichtbaren Posten der Zahluns- 
bilanz haben viel zur Industrialisierung Finanzierung beigetragen haben ohne die Kredite 
der Geschäftsbanken zu vergessen. Der Verfasser betont mit Recht dass man in Zypern bei 
den Investitionen zur Industrialisierung wenig Sorge auf den Umweltschutz zugehen liess. 
Anderseits betont der Verfasser dass die als provisorisch gedachten protektionistischen Zölle 
einerseits und die Errichtung von “Industrial estates” anderseits den Aufbau der Industrie 
erleichterten umsomehr als dies Grundstücke in den “Industrial estates" viel billiger als auf 
den freien Markt waren und sind. Der Verfasser betrachtet als selbstverständlich dass die 
Arbeitnehmer tüchtig arbeiten und dass die Verwaltung gut funktioniert. Er hat also nicht 
hervorgehoben dass dies in Zyperns Nachbarstaaten nicht immer der Fall ist. Die Aus- 
führungen über die “Industrial estates” sind lesenswert, weil man so vieles diesbezüglich also 
was erreicht wurde und was nicht durchgeführt wurde erlernt. Es ist ferner beachtenswert 
dass der “Industrial estate” von Limassol ausverkauft wurde während dem die Bean- 
spruchung und so der Erfolg des “Industrial estates” von Paphos der im Rahmen. der Regional- 
politik konzipiert wurde sehr begrenzt ist. Es soll nicht ausser Acht bleiben dass die Banken 
in Zypern bei der Kreditgewährung es vorziehen mit den Grundstucken der Kreditnehmer 
und nicht mit ihren Rechten auf “Industrial estates” zu tun zu haben. Endlich soll hinzugefügt 
werden dass die kostspieligen Investitionen des Staates und der Kooperativen im Industrie- 
sektor nicht glücklich ausfielen und für den Steuerzahler sehr kostspilig waren. 


Thessaloniki D, J. DELIVANIS 
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Baerentzen, L., latrides, J., and Smith, O., eds., Studies in the History of the Greek Civil 
War, 1945-1949 (Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum Press, 1987), pp. 324. 


This relatively little known volume on the “third round” of the Greek Civil War is 
probabiy the most comprehensive and Inclusive analysis of most, if not all, controversial 
issues surrounding the causes, the course, and the effects of that costly modern Greek tragedy. 
The volume creates the impression that a conscious effort was made to substantiate the 
analysis on the basis of scientific research, something not always done in the treatment of 
the Greek Civil War. By abstaining from partisan colorings, the contributors of this volume 
also avoid the perpetuation of ideological controversies. The objective, it seems, is not to 
convince, but to inform. 

Since disagreements are clearly absent, the different contributions easily create the im- 
pression that they are the product of one mind—of a single author. Although responding to a 
variety of issues, the conclusions deducted supplement each other, and provide a sense of a 
general consensus. Based on careful scholarly analysis, the conclusions are not forced upon 
the reader, but become inevitable outcomes. Shortcomings are recognized and limitations 
are accepted. 

The first question the volume seeks to clarify is whether the politicians involved in the 
Civil War precipitated its outbreak, or, like the outbreak, they were themselves symptoms of 
uncontrollable circumstances. Was the political situation prevailing during the Civil War 
period different than those that prevailed before and after it? By examining a number of 
variables indicative of political stability (political turnover, office allocation and realloca- 
tion, cabinet size, official autonomy, cabinet/post ratios, and so forth), Keith Legg reaches 
the conclusion that although “squabbling politicians" were easily identified as being the 
cause of political instability, their behavior was nonetheless understandable because "the 
politicians of the civil war period merely followed the norms of the past". Lacking political 
experience, they simply followed political patterns that had been established during the 
inter-war period and handed down by the old generation of politicians (p. 34). By allotting 
blame to the political conditions, such & conclusion absolves, at least to some extent, the 
politicians involved, and inadvertently legitimizes the actions taken towards preventing the 
reinstatement of the pre-war political order. 

In its turn, the political conflict that ensued prevented the implementation of post-WWII 
economic policies. As a result, the perpetuation of Jagging economic performances became 
inevitable. Due the unsuitability of the social and political conditions, economic programs 
were, according to Christos Hadziiossif, never implemented (pp. 27, 28, and 37). 

The controversial issue of the implementation of the Varkiza resolutions can also be 
looked upon under the same light. The political polarization made the one-sided implementa- 
tion of the Varkiza Agreement a foregone conclusion. To the legitimate conclusion reached 
by Procopis Papastratis that the Agreement was implemented selectively—the Right was 
spared from the purges—one can say that if the Left came to dominate the political arena, 
it would, under the conditions that prevailed in Greece, have done the same—spare the Left, 
but punish the Right. Either way the purges would have contributed to the outbreak of the 
Civil War. _ 

Should the above conclusion then be taken to mean that the Left was, by default, not 
responsible for the escalation of political violence? The Greek Right, as well as the British 
and the American authorities involved in Greece, have maintained that terror was a common 
practice undertaken by both sides: the Left having done so in a systematic and organized 
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way, and the Right in an uncoordinated and somewhat spontaneous way which was defini- 
tely not sponsored by the authorities. The Greek Left has maintained that their decision to 
undertake armed insurrection was a reaction to the “white terror” unleashed against them 
by the Right in violation of the Varkiza Agreement. So, who is correct, the Right or the Left? 

Ole Smith’s conclusion is that the objective of the KKE from 1945 to 1947 was to avert 
civil war despite provocations. By August 1945, however, it became obvious that the self- 
defense tactics against the purges and the “white terror” were not working. The mere threat 
to respond to violence with violence, became a serious consideration between the Seventh 
Party Congress and the Second Central Committee Plenum in February 1946. While the 
main emphasis was still on parliamentary tactics, the decision was made to gradually build 
up armed resistance. Reliance on armed resistance gained priority on February 1947, and 
on September 1947, during the Third Plenum, the decision was made for an all out offensive. 
The same conclusion is reached by Heinz Richter whose detailed analysis of the delibera- 
tions of the Second Plenum indicates that no decision was undertaken towards armed in- 
surrection. “Neither the Scond Plenum nor the Panhellenic Military Committee”, he argues, 
“took any decision to launch a civil war" (p. 186). Such a conclusion seems to resolve the 
controversy by allotting responsibility to the Right—it compelled a reluctant Left to gradually 
react to violence with violence. But does this absolve the Left of any responsibility? Defini- 
tely not! Certainly, not until a precise and direct cause and effect relationship can be establi- 
shed between the purges and the Left's reaction. All that is indicated by the above conclusion 
is that the Left had reasons to escalate the level of violence. It does not follow that the Left 
would have not done so one way or another or that it was motivated in its initia] restraint 
by considerations irrelevant to the avoidance of the Civil War. 

In any case, having established the Right's responsibility in precipitating the civil war, 
should the British government share in the responsibility? After all, it can be said that it 
was the policy of Great Britain that helped the Right recapture power in Greece after WWII. 
Or should the case be made that short of a communist dictatorship, the Right provided the 
only viable alternative for the British. According to Nigel Clive, the British officials them- 
selves believed that "a Republican Center both should and could be created" (p. 214). Ac- 
cordingly, twice the British appointed prime ministers whose republican convictions had 
been impeccable. Unfortunately, neither Plastiras nor Vulgaris managed to establish any 
workable civic order; neither had broad political support not only necessary for the curtail- 
ment of the right-wing excesses, but also for maintaining their governments in power. Thus, 
the lack of a broad political support, and the inability to deal with the economic chaos con- 
demned both regimes to failure. The British were also caught in a vicious circle in which 
demands for a republican government could not be satisfied, certainly, that no government 
perceived to be imposed by the British could gain legitimacy. Republican governments were 
desirable, but not if chosen by the British. Being willing and able to maintain itself in power 
through coercive means, the Right became the only alternative to Communism. Conclusively, 
although the British intended well, their intentions were nonetheless neutralized by the inter- 
ventionist nature of their approach. 

But were the British correct to assume the worst case scenario? What evidence was 
there to conclude that without their continuous intervention, Greece would fall under Com- 
munist rule? Was not such an outcome conditional to Soviet involvement? Here again the 
British drew the conclusion that "without active Soviet involvement and direction, there 
would be no civil war" in Greece (p. 242). Yet, such a conclusion did not reflect the available 
evidence. As John Iatrides notes in his contributing article titled the “Perceptions: of Soviet 
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Involvement”, the “KKE leaders expected much from the Soviet Union, and that although 
their hopes were never dashed, they remained largely unfulfilled” (p. 245). Professor Iatrides’ 
analysis then indicates that Soviet involvement in the Greek insurrection met neither the 
expectations of the KKE nor that of the Greek, British or American governments. In other 
words, there is no evidence indicating direct Soviet implication in the KKE decision towards 
armed insurrection, 

Can the same, though, be said about Tito’s involvement? With two comprehensive ana- 
lyses, Elizabeth Barker notes that not only were there a number of reasons for Tito to want 
to provide assistance to the Greek guerrillas, but there was also more than just one reason 
for its termination in 1949. This conclusion is especially important if seen in the background 
of the controversy as to whether it was Tito’s “treachery” of the guerrilla cause that condem- 
ned it to failure or Stalin’s decision to expel Tito from the Cominform. Cautioning against 
giving in to attractive but simple answers, Barker concluded that “examination of relevant 
facts suggests that the truth of the matter is to be found neither in Tito’s “treachery” nor in 
Stalin’s desire to liquidate an inconvenient and tiresome diversion, but in the combination 
of a larger number of factors, ranging from the internal problems of the various Balkan com- 
munist parties, exacerbated by Moscow’s interventions, to the grand strategy of the great 
powers of the cold war” (p. 295). Coming from a lıfe-long student of Balkan politics, this 
statement is an invaluable reminder of life’s complexities, and a legacy left behind by a wise 
scholar to those who will continue to provide explanations. 

Indeed, such are the complexities of historical developments that they become im- 
possible to be explained by the written or spoken language, It is to this reality then that one 
should, if he must, attribute the shortcomings of this volume. The contributors’ effort to 
approach the controversies as scientifically as possible was hampered as much by the in- 
completeness and often biased content of the sources being used, as by the shortcomings 
of the scientific approach itself, The high degree of controversy surrounding the related issues 
calls for infallible proof of conclusions that only mathematical formulas can provide. Al- 
though aspiring to come up with mathematical computations, behavioral analysis falls short 
of its aspiration because the realities of life cannot be duplicated in laboratoıy experiments. 
No matter how many variables one tries to include in his computation, there will always be 
some that will either escape or deceive computation. The same is applicable with some of 
the contributions in the volume Studies in the History of the Greek Civil War. No matter 
how many variables Keith Legg takes into consideration in his analysis of political stability, 
and no matter how many statistics Lars Bearentzen and Angeliki Laiou utilize to prove 
that the GNA maintained the initiative, in regard to the issue of the “paedomazoma” and 
the evacuation of civilians from the warring zones, there will always be room for doubt and 
controversy. The end result is that people who do not wish to be convinced will not becon- 
vinced. The unconvinced will not only be able to point to the limitations of the scientific 
approach to remain unconvinced, but also to the bias of the available sources, and most 
importantly, to the unavailability of sources. Repeatedly, the contributors of this volume 
point to both the lack of resources and the bias of the available ones. 

It seems that the only way that irrefutable conclusions can be provided is to apply 
Stanley Aschenbrenner’s examination of life of a particular Messenian village on a country- 
wide scale. One can then have a precise description of exactly what transpired in each village. 
By connecting one case with the next, one can presumably come up with a persuasive, albeit 
voluminous, answer to all the controversies. But even this approach is bound to leave some 
doubt since memories are either incomplete or full of unpleasant and perhaps incriminating 
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experiences and so people will either be hesitant to make revelations or will make biased 
ones. Thus, it would appear that the only way out of the Civil War predicament is for the 
controversial issues to be settled in the minds of the people. The volume under consideration 
will go far in helping people to do so. It addresses all of the controversial issues of the civil 
war, and on the basis of the available sources, it reaches the best common sense conclusions 
that can be reached, And, despite its failure to always abide by conventional editorial forms, 
it should definitely be among the basic book collections on the Greek Civil War. 


Norwich University SYMEON A. GIANNAKOS 


Peter Bien, Kazantzakis. Politics of the Spirit, Princeton University Press, 1989, p. 309. 


Peter Bien’s Kazantzakls. Politics of the Spirit is certainly a major and definitive study 
of Nikos Kazantzakis in English by a literary scholar whose involvement in the life and art 
of modern Greece’s most widely known and controversial author has been extensive as his 
translator and critic. 

Bien argues that Kazantzakis was involved in politics because of a basic concern that 
“reached beyond politics”. Like Dante, one of his many mentors, Kazantzakis was con- 
cerned with that which made man eternal, and his political engagement was the means by 
which “he actualized his own non-political potential”. 

To many he “appeared” to be essentially political, and yet because of a personality that 
saw the complexity in any political position, he often earned the support and the hatred of a 
variety of contradictory elements. The Greek communists saw him as a decadent mystic, the 
Greek Orthodox Church tried to persecute him as an atheist and a communist, the monar- 
chists viewed him as a Bolshevik rabble-rouser, and the Chinese communists called him “an 
apostle of peace” even though he often advocated violence as the way that mankind moved 
forward in its evolutionary development. 

And Kazantzakis did not remain silent when attacked. He courageously expressed his 
views, at one time suggesting to the consternation of the left and the right that fascism and 
communism might be “involuntarily and unknowingly faithful collaborators” that would 
delay the forthcoming conflict between capitalism and the left. He was also harsh on the 
concept of a liberal democracy, particularly as he saw it at work in Greece with it inability 
to rise above mediocrity and factionalism. As he once said: “There is not a regime that can 
tolerate me—and very rightly so, since there is no regime that I can tolerate”. 

Bien feels that Kazantzakis’ seemingly chronological allegiances to “nationalism, commu- 
nism, socialism, metacommunism, aestheticism, Buddhism” were temporary manifestations 
of an essential core in Kazantzakis, an obsession with a freedom whose basic nature was 
often expressed in his favorite concept: the transubstantiation of the flesh into spirit. 

This freedom was actualized by his heroes—Odysseas, Manolios, Capetan Mihalis, 
Christ—who chose death as an antidote to despair and bourgeois inertia, and whose lives 
were marked by a “passion that was a good in itself and not just a duty". Kazantzakis' ad- 
vocacy of a passionate virility led him during his nationalistic phase to an admiration for 
others—Napoleon, Mussolini, Kipling, Cellini-—but his view was eventually tempered by a 
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respect and love for those (and perhaps Alexis Zorbas is his most widely known prototype) 
who express a “deep hardihood” and a “purposeless heroism”. 

What in fact attracted Kazantzakis to the Soviet Union during its revolution was not 
its political theory which he considered naive but its “inexplicable passion”, a miracle of the 
ascending spirit. “What moves me in Russia is not the reality they have reached, but the 
reality they desire and do not known that they cannot reach”. But what dismayed him was his 
prophetic view that the communist experiment would atrophy because it really was not 
anything new but merely a final attribute of capitalism’s materialism. The Soviet Union, like 
America, would make productivity its major goal. It would become conservative and reactio- 
nary. When one thinks of the enormous cost of the Cold War to fight an economic view that 
had the seeds of its own demise sixty years ago, Kazantzakis’ analysis is a Cassandralike 
pronouncement that again went unheeded. 

In his study Bien takes time to give the reader the major figures that play upon Kazan- 
tzakis’ thinking: William James’ antirationalism and denial of the intellect’s power to solve 
ultimate questions (“the most important truths are those that are felt and lived before being 
thought”); Nietzsche’s advocacy of the destruction of old dogmas in a transitional age, and 
Bergson, who convinced him that the fundamental law in the universe was not the will to 
power, but the annihilation of materiality, a concept that sees the “physical world as a creative 
‘action that unmakes itself”. 

Bien then devotes a major section in his study to Kazantzakis’ Odyssey in which his hero 
moves from the carnal to the aesthetic (his devotion to feeling) to the ethical (his concern 
with commitment to a code) and to the religious (his relationship to the Absolute), something 
outside of time that provides a happiness that the momentary world cannot give him, a 
kind of circular quest in which Odysseas discovers that god (sic) is “not encountered at the 
end of life’s journey, but ... indeed is the journey”. Bien takes issue with those critics who feel 
the Odyssey is nihilistic and argues that Kazantzakis’ Buddhism is subsumed by Bergson’s 
dynamic and positive é/an vital. One might argue that Buddha’s concept of nothingness (the 
absence of self or ego in any object) is also not a denial of meaning, and one thinks of Meister 
Eckhart’s concept of the universe as a blessing where ın a kind of Zen awareness the person 
who lets go of all things is indeed the most in touch with things as they are. Kazantzakis’ 
Odysseas reaches this kind of epiphany. 

A massive work of scholarship, Bien’s study will also be a kind of blessing for a very 
misunderstood writer who believed that the person who creates is truly free, particularly the 
one devoted to the search for the cry of a spiritualized future. Kazantzakis may not have 
been a great artist, but he made an enormous impact on many lives, and, as the Greeks say, 
led them sto kalo (to the good). We are looking forward to a second volume in which Bien 
will focus his analysis on Kazantzakis’ novels. 


Salem State College MICHAEL ANTONAKES 
Salem, MA 
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B.'L. Fonkit, «Néa otoıxela yi t Con kal tò Epyo tõv ddeApav Asızobön» (= Eléments 
nouveaux concernant la vie et l’œuvre des frères Lichoudes), Toaxtixd tov E' AwÜrosc 
IIayıoviov Lvvedplov (ApyootôM-Anéoôpt, 17-21 Matov 1986), top0¢ 1, ApyootoÀt 
1989, oo. 227-239 (= Procès-verbal du 5ème Congrès Panionnen international (Argo- 
stoli-Lixouri, 17-21 mai 1986), tome 1, Argostoli 1989, pp. 227-239). 


C’est un fait qu’en Union Soviétique les recherches ainsi que les études portant sur la. 
vie, l’activité, l’œuvre et l'héritage littéraire des Grecs dans ce pays se poursuivent sans 
relâche, particulièrement en ce qui concerne ceux dont l’activité se situe après la chute de 
Constantinople. 

Les premières études consacrées, en Russie, à la vie et à l’œuvre des fières Lichoudes re- 
montent à l'année 1845, date à lanquelle A. Smelovskij! présenta, pour la première fois, 
leurs activités aux milieux des lettres russes. Depuis, les deux hommes de lettres natifs de 
Céphalonie n’ont cessé d’être le sujet d’études approfondies. 

Celle que leur a consacré B. L. Fonkië, et qui fut présentée sous forme de communication 
au 5ème Congrès Panionnien international (Argostoli-Lixouri, 17-21 mai 1986}, fut rédigée 
en 1985, soit trois cents ans après la fondation, à Moscou, par les deux hommes de lettres 
de Céphalonie, Ioannikios et Sophronios Lichoudes, de l’Académie slavo-greco-latine qui 
fut la première école d’enseignement supérieur en Russie. Néanmoins, et ce malgré la con- 
sidérable bibliographie grecque et russe existant à leur sujet?, B. L. Fonkit nous présente 
de nombreux éléments nouveaux concernant leur vie et leur œuvre. En sa qualité de paléo- 
graphe et de codicologue, l'auteur — grand spécialiste du manuscrit grec — complete avec 
patience et persévérance La biographie, bien connue, des frères Lichoudes en se basant sur 
des renseignements qu'il puise de manuscrits grecs se trouvant aujourd'hui aux Archives 
centrales des documents anciens (Central’nyj Gos. Archiv Drevnyh Aktov) (Moscou), à la 
Bibliothéque Lénine (Gos. Biblioteka Im. Lenina) (Moscou), au Musée historique (Gos. 
Istoriéeskiy Muzej) (Moscou), à la Bibliothèque de l'Académie des sciences (Biblioteka 
Akademij Nauk) (Léningrad), à la Bibliothèque publique (Gos. Publitnaja Biblioteka) (Lénin- 
grad), au Musée folklorique local de la ville de Kalinin (Musej Tverskogo byta), à la Sdchsische 
Landesbibliothek (Dresde) et, enfin, à la Biblioteka Marciana (Venise). 

Le premier point sur lequel portent les nouveaux éléments présentés par l'auteur con- 
cerne les études des deux frères à Venise. Tous les biographes des Lichoudes affirment qu'ils 
y suivirent ensemble l'enseignement de Gerassimos Vlachos. Or, Ioannis, (plus tard Ioanni- 
kios) avait 19 ans de plus que son frère Spyridon (plus tard Sophronios), et B. L. Fonkit 
démontre que seul le premier fut éléve de Gerassimos Vlachos*. 

Un autre élément nouveau provenant du décodage de manuscrits concerne la tonsure 


1. A. Smelovskij, “Brat’ja Lihudy i napravlenie teorii slovesnosti k ih škole”, Zurn. 
Minist. Narod. Prosv. 1845, février, tome V, pp. 31-42; mars, tome V, pp. 63-96. 

2. B. L. Fonk& ne put être présent au congrès, mais il publia le même texte ultérieure- 
ment en russe sous le titre “Novye materialy dlja biografii Lihudov", dans le recueil intitulé 
Pamjatniki kuf tury i Novye otkrytija 1987 g., Moscou, 1988, pp. 61-70. 

3. Pour la bibliographie, cf. l'étude de B. L. Fonk&, op. cit., p. 228, notes 1 et 2 (texte 
grec), p. 69, notes 1 et 2 (texte russe). 

4. Pour plus de détails, cf. B. L. Fonkië, op. cit., pp. 228-229 (texte grec), p. 61 (texte 
russe). 
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de Spyridon (Sophronios). Ce derruer prit l'habit de moine avant de finir ses études à |’ 
université de Padoue, à une date antérieure au 6 juillet 16695. 

Enfin, l’auteur soutient que les frères Lichoudes ont commencé à enseigner au monastère 
de Théophanie à Moscou le 25 août 1685 et, en outre, que le ler juillet 1685 est considéré 
comme étant la date d'ouverture de l'Académie slavo-greco-latine®. 

Cette étude constitue un travail remarquable et pourrait être citée comme exemple de 
la contribution de la paléographie et la codicologie à l’histoire, aux lettres et plus générale- 
ment à la littérature grecque. 


Institute for Balkan Studies CONSTANTIN PAPOULIDIS 


Vlassis Agtzidis, JJovriaxóg EAAnviauóc. And vr) yevoxvovía xai vo ovaAwiouó army nepe- 
otedixa (= L'Hellénisme du Pont-Euxin; Du génocide et du stalinisme à la pérestroïka), 
Thessalonique (Maison d’Edition des Fréres Kyriakidi), 1990, pp. xvi + 322. 


Co ne serai pas excessif si j'écrivais qu'il ne s'agit pas d'un livre mais d'une encyclopédie 
abrégée du martyre de l'Hellénisme du Pont-Euxin. 

Les parentes de l'écrivain quittérent l'Union Soviétique en 1918 et s'installérent en 1922 
dans la préfecture de Kilkis, où naquit l'auteur. Ainsi, en qualité de membre de la troisième 
génération des réfugiés grecs du Pont-Euxin, l'écrivain.était qualifié pour nous offrir un 
panorama des peines et tourments de l'Héllerusme du Pont-Euxin. L'incorporation dans le 
livre de la riche documentation photographique “des archives uniques" (p. vii) de madame 
Anna Th. Theophilaktou rend l'œuvre plus expressive, familière et plus compréhensible. 

L'écrivain divise son œuvre en six chapitres: Dans le premier, il décrit le cadre histori- 
que de l'existence et de l'activité des Grecs du Pont-Euxin (pp. 1-23). Dans le second, il 
expose l'essai d'emancipation des Grecs du Pont-Euxin, a question du Pont-Euxin, le géno- 
cide de ses habitants grecs par les Turcs, la Catastrophe d’Asie Mineure, enfin la politique 
des formations politiques grecques (pp. 25-101). Dans le troisième chapitre, il développe 
l'attitude avec laquelle ont été accueillies les populations réfugiées dans le milieu grec (pp. 
103-122). Dans le quatrième, il présente l’Hellénisme du Pont-Euxin en Union Soviétique, 
tel qu'il était avant et aprés la révolution de 1917 jusqu'à l'ascention au pouvoir de Staline 
(pp. 123-204). Dans le cinquiéme, il relate l'instauration totale du systéme administratif 
graphiocratique, l'anéantissement de la classe agricole par la collectivisation violente, puis 
les persécutions ethniques des Grecs du Pont-Euxin pendant la période stalinienne (pp. 204- 
270). Enfin, le sixiéme chapitre se rapporte à l'Hellénisme du Pont-Euxin en URSS pendant 
la période post-stalinienne (du détrónement de Staline au cours du XXème congrès du Parti 
Communiste en 1956, la période de Brejniev) et la situation présente dans le contexte créé 
par la pérestroïka (pp. 271-300). Le livre s'achève par Epilogue (pp. 301-305), le resume 
rapide en langue frangaise (p. 307) et la bibliographie (pp. 309-322). 


5. Pour plus de details, cf. B. L. Fonkié, op. cit., pp. 231-232 (texte grec), pp. 63-64 
(texte russe). 

6. Pour plus de details, cf. B. L. Fonkië, op. cit., pp. 231-232 (texte grec), pp. 63-64 
(texte russe). 
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C'est un fait que la division des Grecs en natifs et réfugiès a toujours étè un point 
problématique pour l'Hellénisme. Et celui-ci en est arrivé à se trouver devant un danger 
imminent au siècle passé justement en raison de cette division. Dans le cas présent, alors qu'il 
avait trouvé un "modus vivendi" aprés la révolution de 1917, au point de développer sa 
propre tradition culturelle dans les limites permises par le Parti Communiste (publication 
de cinq journaux, création de scénes theätrales étatales grecques, littérature du Pont-Euxin, 
constitution d'un systéme éducatif, création de "régions grecques autonomes" en Ukranie 
du Sud et d'une "province grecque semi-autonome" dans la vallée de Kouban en Russie du 
Sud), l’Hellénisme du Pont-Euxin en Union Soviétique vit brusquement, en 1937, son rêve 
se réduire à néant. Par décision politique du Parti Communiste en 1937, l'enseignement de 
la langue grecque fut interdite dans toute l'Union Soviétique. Les écoles, les journaux, 
théâtres, maisons d'édition furent fermés et ainsi débuta le pogrom de la population grecque. 
On évalue qu'environ 50.000 Grecs furent exterminés, soit par exécution soit par déporta- 
tion dans des camps de concentration en Sibérie (p. 304). Les persécutions de l'élément grec 
se poursuivirent également pendant toute la durée de la Seconde Guerre Mondiale. Prétex- 
tant la poussée de l'armée allemande, une partie des Grecs du Pont-Euxin de la Russie du 
Sud fut éxilée, en 1942, dans des villes de Sibérie, du Kazakhstan septentrional et de la région 
de Vladivostok. En 1944, l'Hellénisme de la Crimée fut éxilé également, bien qu'il ait résisté 
à l'occupation allemande pendant toute la durée de la guerre. En 1946 se complétèrent les 
déportations en provenance de la Russie du Sud. Enfin, en 1949, presque la moitié de la 
population grecque de Georgie, principalement provenant des provinces autonomes d'Ab- 
kharzie et Atzkarie, fut exilée, entre autres, dans le Kazakhstan, l'Ouzbekistan et le Kirghi. 

Ajoutons à cet important témoignage de l'auteur, celui bien connu en Gréce d'A. Sol- 
jenitsine "L'archipel du Goulag 1918-1956"; Essai d'investigation littéraire, Première et 
deuxième parties, trad. J. Lafond, J. Johannet, R. Marichal, S. Oswald et N. Struve, 1ère 
partie, Paris (Seuil), 1974, p. 74): 

*En 1948, un nouveau flot national gagna l'exil: celui des Grecs des cótes de la 
mer d'Azov, du Kouban et de Soukhoumi. Pendant la guerre, ils ne s'étaient cou- 
verts d'aucune tache aux yeux du Père [= Staline], mais peut-être voulut-il alors 
leur faire payer son échec en Grèce, qui sait? Il semble que ce flot ait aussi été le 
fruit d'une lubie personnelle. La plupart des Grecs furent éxilés en Asie Centrale 
et les mecontents envoyés dans des isolateurs politiques. Vers 1950, toujours pour 
se venger d'avoir perdu la guerre ou pour contre-balancer le sort de ceux qui avaient 
déjà été éxilés, il fit dériver vers l'Archipel les insurgés de l'armée Markos eux- 
mémes, que nous avait livrés la Bulgarie". 

Avant de conclure cette note, j'aimerais me rapporter à un élément totalement inconnu 
en Gréce: à la littérature résistante des Grecs du Pont-Euxin en Union Soviétique. D'autres, 
éventuellement, la nommeraient littérature ironique. L'écrivain intitule le chapitre respectif 
"Une civilisation du Pont-Euxin Underground" (pp. 199-200). Au début des années '30, les 
Grecs de Soukhoum, voyant s'établir le “réalisme socialiste" et indignés des impôts'écrasants, 
décident de réagir avec humour. Ils vont un soir devant les bureaux du parti-et, à la dérobée, 
pendant un coq à la porte. Ils accrochent au coq un écriteau, oü est inscrit: 

"Aoÿ Mdayav, od xogía, 
KpÜsv td npixdo: 

‘Hl xooodga tùy fuéça 
vola gopdc và ddr. 
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C'est-à-dire: 
De Moscou aux villages, 
l'ordre arrivas: 
La poule par jour 
trois fois pondra. 


Grâce à la publication du livre de M. V. Agtzidis sont préservés de nombreux témoignages 
du leg littéraire de l’Hellénisme de la Diaspora. Je voudrais souligner ici l'apport de M. 
V. Agtzidis, parce quo je ne crois pas qu'en fait nous ayans réussi à réunir en Grèce les livres 
qui furent publiés en langue grecque, ni les journaux grecs publiés et parus en Union Soviéti- 
que. 

En tournant la dernière page du livre de M. B. Agtzidis, un autre livre me remonte à la 
mémoire, Où était écrit caractéristiquement (voir N. P. Andriotis, Kounroynioriavixd xel- 
usya (= Textes Criptochrétiens), Thessalonique 1974, p. 16): “Des histoires que l’on lit 
en silence et que l’on clôt ayant les yeux humides”. 

Les deux œuvres se rapportent au rétrécissement ds l'Hellénisme, le grand problème 
de la génération hellénique du XXème siècle. 


Institute for Balkan Studies CONSTANTIN PAPOULIDIS 


D.-R. Christo Tatartev, Spomeni, Dokumenti, Materiali (Erinnerungen, Dokumente, Ma- 
terialien), Sofija 1989, Nauka i Izkustvo, S. 373. 


Wie schon der Titel andeutet, besteht das Buch grundsützlich aus drei Teilen: aus den 
Erinnerungen von Christo Tataréev (S. 23-157), aus einigen von ihm abgegebenen Erklarun- 
gen und gewährten Interviews (S. 163-201) und aus Dokumenten, die mit seiner Tätigkeit 
verbunden sind und den Zeitraum 1892-1941 umfassen (S. 205-357). 

Die Erinnerungen von Tatartev, einem der Begründer der Inneren Makedonischen 
Revolutionaren Organisation (I.M.R.O.) aus der Stadt Resen, verdienen zweifellos Beach- 
tung, zumal er die Gründung und die Entwicklung der LM.R.O. erlebte und die heikle 
makedonische Problematik aus der nächsten Nähe mitverfolgen konnte. Ihm ging es vor 
allem darum, die Bedeutung des Faktors “LM.R.O.” beim Kampf der Bulgaren um Make- 
donien hervorzuheben. Die Gründung der I.M.R.O. laßt er als eine Notwendigkeit erschei- 
nen, damit den durch das korrupte türkische Regime entstandenen chaotischen Zustünden 
in Makedonien ein Ende gesetzt und die "griechisch-serbische Propaganda", die die Einheit 
und die Moral der Bulgaren untergraben habe, bekampft werden könne (S. 43). Tatartev, 
‘Sohn eines Großgrundbesitzers, Händlers und Bankiers, der durch seinen medizinischen 
Studienaufenthalt in Deutschland und in Schweiz von der Rechtsordnung Europas Er- 
fahrung hatte, erlebte einen Schock, als er im Sommer 1893 Reisen durch Makedonien 
unternahm und die miserabilen Lebensverhältnisse der Bulgaren sah: ihre Geftigigkeit den 
Türken gegenuber, ihre primitive materielle Lage und das Fehlen der nationalen Einheit 
(S. 43). Die hervorragende Position der Griechen Makedoniens, die die Existenz des Bulga- 
rentums überschatteten (S. 26), war ihm ein Dorn im Auge. Daher entsprang einem kleinen 
Kreis bulgarischer städtischer Intelligenz die Idee des revolutionaren Kampfes, so daß am 
23. Oktober 1893 in Thessalonik& ein Revolutionskomitee und zu Beginn des Jahres 1894 
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eine revolutionäre Organisation ins Leben gerufen wurden. Tatartey bestätigt, daß die 
Organisation als bulgarische Institution gedacht war und nur aus taktischen Erwägungen sich 
“Makedonische Revolutiondre Organisation” nannte (S. 46). Über die Ziele dieser Organisa- 
tion teilt er folgendes mit: “Über das Ziel dıeser Organisation wurde lange diskutiert, Wir 
entschieden uns dann für die Autonomie Makedoniens unter Bevorzugung des bulgarischen 
Elements. Wir konnten den Standpunkt des "direkten Anschlusses Makedoniens an Bul- 
garien” nicht einnehmen, weil wir sahen, daß dies wegen des Widerstandes der Großmächte 
und der ehrgeizigen Plane der benachbarnten Kleinstaaten und der Türkei auf große 
Schwierigkeiten stoßen würde. Wir kamen auf den Gedanken, daß ein autonomes Make- 
donien spater sich Bulgarien leichter anschließen oder, wenn dies letzten Endes nicht gelin- 
gen sollte, als Kette für die Vereinigung der Balkanvölker in einer Föderation dienen könnte” 
(S. 27). 

Die Gründung der LM.R.O, stieß auf die heftige Reaktion des Exarchats, das als 
Institution des osmanischen Millet-Systems zu Loyalität verpflichtet war und die Revolu- 
tion für die Erkämpfung der politischen Autonomie für utopisch hielt. Deswegen warb die 
I.M.R.O. vor allem um Lehrer, Schüler und Arbeiter (S. 50). Die Organisation hatte einen 
zentralistischen Charakter, gliederte sich in sieben Landkreisen (Thessalonike, Bitolja, 
Skopje, Stip, Strumica, DZumaja und Adrianopel), jeder Kreis besaß jedoch eine gewisse 
Autonomie bei der Regelung seiner internen Affäre (S. 57). 

Großen Raum gewährt Tatartev den gespannten Verhältnissen zwischen der I.M.R.O. 
einerseites, dem Oberen Makedonischen Komitee, dem bulgarischen Exarchat und dem 
bulgarischen Staat andererseits. Obwohl er die Bedeutung der ofiziellen bulgarischen 
Institutionen für die Existenz der LM.R.O. (Versorgung mit Geld und Waffen) anerkennt, 
klagt er über ihre Versuche (vor allem des Oberen Makedonischen Komittees), den Kampf 
in Makedonien zu führen und der I.M.R.O. eine zweitrangige Rolle einzuräumen (S. 81). 
Wahrscheinlich ist dies der Grund dafür, daB Tatartev den vom Oberen Makedonischen 
Komitee im Jahre 1895 in Melnik und im Jahre 1902 in Džumaja angezettelten “Aufständen” 
keine allzu große Aufmerksamkeit gewidmet hat. 

Die finanzielle Lage der Organisation war gesichert entweder durch Zuschüsse bulgari- 
scher Kaufleute und spater des bulgarischen Staates oder durch Raubzüge und Erpressungs- 
gelder, wobei reiche Griechen und Türken die Opfer waren (S. 65-66). Auf die Haltung der 
anderen Nationen und Volksgruppen gegenüber der LM.R.O. geht Tatartev nicht ein, 
doch weist er deutlich darauf hin, daß die Griechen wegen ihres hohen Nationalbewußtseins 
kein Rekrutierungspotential darstellten (S. 102). Seine Bemerkung aber, daß die Griechen 
nur in einige Stádte Makedoniens "verdrángt" waren und in den am Meer liegenden Ge- 
bieten lebten, ist unzutreffend. Der Anteil der griechischen Bevólkerung war hoch im Vilayet 
. von Saloniki und in den südlichen kazas des Vilayets von Monastir und war nicht nur in 
den Städten, sondern auch in den Dörfern vorhanden. Nur 1m Vilayet von Kosovo blieb der 
bulgarische Eınfluß dominant. Auch die These des Autors, daB die I.M.R.O. relativ schnell 
diejenigen Slawophonen, die Anhänger des griechischen Patriarchats waren, für den re- 
volutionären Kampf gewinnen und ihr bulgarisches Nationalbewußtsein steigern konnte, 
ist nur teilweise richtig. Dies betrifft nur einen Teil der Slawophonen. Daß es sich dabei 
um eine schwierige Aufgabe handelte, ergibt sich aus dem taktischen Vorgehen der I.M.R.O., 
die Patriarchistischen Slawophonen für die Ziele der LM.R.O. zu gewinnen, ohne sie jedoch 
vom griechischen Patriarchat loszutrennen (S. 103). Weitere Teile der Slawophonen blieben 
dem griechischen Patriarchat treu, schickten ihre Kinder auf griechische Schulen und mach- 
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ten mit den Griechen während des Höhepunktes des Makedonischen Kampfes (1904-1908) 
gemeinsame Sache. 

Ausführlich beschreibt Tatartev im folgenden die Vorgänge, die zum Ilindenaufstand 
fuhrten. Die Verhaftung der Mitglieder des ZK der LM.R.O. (P. To$ev, Chr. Matov, Chr. 
Tatartev) im Februar 1901 durch die osmanischen Behörden (S. 105-107), ihre Inhaftierung 
und Begnadigung durch den Sultan sowie die “revolutionäre Situation”, die nach dem 
“DZumajaaufstand” entstand. Für die Historiker ist interessant das Treffen Tatartevs mit 
dem Fürsten Ferdinand und dem bulgarischen Ministerpräsidenten Danev sowie mit dem 
russischen Außenminister Graf Lambsdorf im Dezember 1902 in Sofija (S. 112-113), wobei 
er die bulgarische Staatsführung über die bevorstehende “Gärung” in Makedonien be- 
nachrichtigte und vom russischen Außenminister ein Reformprogramm fur Makedonien 
verlangte. Obwohl Lambsdorf den Bulgaren zur “patience et prudence” riet, beschloB ein 
Kongreß der LM.R.O. im Januar 1903 die Durchfuhrung eines allgemeinen Aufstandes 
(S. 116). Tatartev bestätigt, daB der Ilindenaufstand, der als Fortsetzung des “DZumaja- 
aufstandes” betrachtet werden müsse, als Ziel die Intervention der Großmächte zugunsten 
der bulgarischen Forderungen für Makedonien gehabt habe (S. 116). Die Anwesenheit 
Lambsdorfs in Sofija nach dem "DZumajaaufstand" und sein Interesse für Makedonien 
wurden als günstige Ausgangsbasis gewertet (S. 118). Die Attentate in Thessaloniké (April 
1903) und der Verlauf des Ilindenaufstandes in den Regionen Makedoniens bilden den Schluß 
der Erinnerungen von Tatartev. Der Ilindenaufstand wird im nationalbulgarischen Sinne 
dargestellt, ohne daß auf das Verhalten der Bulgaren gegenuber anderen Nationen einge- 
gangen wird. 

Die Erinnerungen von Tatarcev sind zwar eine Primdrquelle, man muß sie aber kritisch 
überprüfen. Man könnte zwei allgemeine Bemerkungen machen. 1) Eine bloße Vereinfachung 
der Verhaltnisse Makedoniens stellt sein Versuch dar, alle Slawophonen im voraus als 
Bulgaren zu betrachten, wobei er den Sprachfaktor als einziges Kriterium verwendet. Die 
bulgarische Nationwerdung in Makedonien war ein langjähıiger Prozeß und vollzog sich 
im Rahmen des osmanischen Millet-Systems durch den Beltritt der Slawophonen zum 
Exarchat. Vor der Gründung des Exarchats (1870) ist es schwierig, von einem bulgarischen 
Nationalbewußtsein bei den Slawophonen zu sprechen. Vielmehr zeigte die überwiegende 
Mehrheit der Slawophonen ein griechisches NationalbewuBtsein, sei es durch ihre Zugehörig- 
keit zum griechischen Patriarchat, sei es durch Kontakte kultureller oder wirtschaftlicher 
Art zu den Griechen. Man setzte die Hoffnungen. auf nationale Befreiung auf Griechen- 
land, da es der einzige unabhängige Staat auf dem Balkan war. Daß weitere Teile der Slawo- 
phonen der griechischen Sprache, die ihnen Aufstiegsmüglichkeiten gab, mächtig waren, 
ist sicher kein Zufall. So wird das Schock Tatartevs während seiner Reise durch Makedonien 
erklärlich. 2) Aus dem ganzen Tenor der Ausführungen von Tatartev läßt sich ablesen, daß 
sich die I.M.R.O., trotz ihrer revolutionären Phraseologie, nicht zu einer Massenorganisa- 
tion entwickelte, die im Stande gewesen wäre, die osmanische Herrschaft in Makedonien 
abzuschütteln. Die relativ rasche Niederschlagung des Dindenaufstandes durch das osmani- 
sche Militär bewies, daß der LM.R.O. eine tragfähige Basis fehlte. Es ist sicher kein Zufall, 
daß Tatartev seine Erinnerungen mit dem llindenaufstand abschließt. Denn nach dem 
Scheitern des Aufstandes enthüllte sich die Schwäche der LM.R.O. wie auch die Aktivie- 
rung des griechischen Kampfes um Makedonien (1904-1908) sie in die Defensive verdrängte. 
Die Reaktion der exarchistischen Kreise auf die Aktivitäten der I.M.R.O. ist verständlich. 
Denn das Exarchat, das eine Politik “des friedlichen kulturellen Eindringens” in Makedonien 
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betrieb, war über die dort bestehenden Verhältnisse besser informiert, als die junge städtische 
Intelligenz, die es der Abenteuerlichkeit bezichtigte. 

Auch Ungenauigkeiten sind in den Erinnerungen zu merken. So berichtet Tatartev, daB 
die I.M.R.O. schon im Jahre 1896 ihre Satzung änderte, indem sie erlaubte, daß jeder aus 
Makedonien und Thrakien Stammende, ohne Unterschied der Nationalität und des Glaubens, 
Mitglied der Organisation werden könnte (S. 57). Heute steht es fest, daß diese taktische 
Kursänderung erst im Jahre 1902 erfolgte, als die I.M.R.O., ihrer Isolierung von den anderen 
Nationen und Volksgruppen bewußt, ihre Basis zu erweitern versuchte. Die Ergebnisse 
blieben aber minimal. 

Dennoch widerlegen die Erinnerungen von Tatartev eine Grundthese der Historiker 
der sogenannten “Skopje-Schule”, die aus dem Gegensatz zwischen der LM.R.O. und dem 
Oberen Makedonischen Komitee ableiten wollen, daß ein eingeständiges makedonoslawi- 
sches Nationalbewußtsein im Entstehen begriffen war. Aus den Ausführungen von Tatartev 
ergibt sich jedoch, daß kein solcher Differenzierungsprozeß in nationaler Hinsicht stattfand 
und daß es sich um Auseinandersetzungen über taktische Fragen handelte. 

Der zweite Teil des Buches enthält verschiedene Erklarungen Tatartevs. Der Zeitpunkt, 
in dem er sie abgab, bestimmte die Art und Weise, auf die er den politischen Sachverhalt 
beurteilte. In seiner Festrede anläßlich des fünfzehnten Jubiläums des lindenaufstandes 
am 2. August 1918, als Makedonien von den bulgarischen Truppen besetzt war und Tatartev 
von der Entstehung eines künftigen großbulgarischen Staates träumte, sprach er von den 
“harmonischen Beziehungen" zwischen der I.M.R.O. und dem offiziellen Bulgarien und 
lobte die nationale Politik des bulgarischen Staates (S. 165-167). Nach der Katastrophe von 
1918 änderte sich das Bild grundlegend. Er warf dem Oberen. Makedonischen Komitee vor, 
es habe die Lösung der Makedonischen Frage ausschließlich dem bulgarischen Staat anver- 
traut (S. 172), es habe versucht, die Selbständigkeit der LM.R.O. auszuschalten (S. 177). 
Er sprach von der Unvereinbarkeit der Ziele der I.M.R.O. und denen des bulgarischen Staates 
(S. 173) und warf den bulgarischen Staatsmännern vor, sie hätten seit der Gründung des 
bulgarischen Staates kein Konzept zur Lösung der nationalen Probleme Bulgariens und keine 
wesentliche aufklärerische Tätigkeit beim Volk entwickelt (S 182). Damit versuchte Tatarcev 
die Verantwortung der LM.R.O. fur die nationale Katastrophe Bulgariens abzuschütteln, 
was jedoch der Wahrheit nicht entspricht. Denn während des Ersten Weltkrieges geriet die 
von der LM.R.O. propagierte Autonomie für Makedonien in Vergessenheit. Sie schloß 
sich der bulgarischen Armee an und unterstützte damit die von Bulgarien betriebene Politik 
der Vorherrschaft auf dem Balkan, was als der eigentliche Grund für die nationale Kata- 
strophe Bulgariens anzusehen ist. 

Der dritte Teil enthalt Dokumente aus den bulgarischen Archiven über die Tätigkeit 
von Tatarlev. Obwohl die meisten, qualitativ gesehen, belanglos sind und sich auf Einzel- 
heiten beschränken, befinden sich darunter einige, die interessant sind, wie z.B. die Nr. 
7 (S. 209-219) über die Satzung der I.M R.O., Nr. 23 (S. 231-232) über die an Lambsdorf 
gerichteten Forderungen der Bulgaren, Nr. 57 über das an die Großmächte gerichtete 
Memorandum der I.M.R.O. am 11. September 1903, Nr. 95 über die Verhandlungen zwi- 
schen der I.M.R.O. und der Osmanischen Regierung nach dem Ilindenaufstand (S. 293-297), 
Nr. 122 (S. 328-331) über die Haltung der I.M.R.O. den Jungturken gegenuber, Nr. 134, 
135, 136, 137, 138 (S. 340-351) über die Auseinandersetzungen innerhalb der I.M.R.O. und 
der makedonischen Bruderschaften nach dem Ersten Weltkrieg. Ein groBer Teil der Doku- 
mente ist aus begreiflichen Gründen den Ereignissen des Jahres 1903 gewidmet. 

Das Material des Buches ist nicht zu unterschatzen. Bisher hatten wir von Tatartey 
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seine Broschüre “Pärvijat Centralen Komitet na VMRO. Spomeni na Dr. Christo Tatartev, 
(Das Erste ZK der IM.R.O. Erinnerungen Chr. Tatartevs) Sofija 1928". Heute verfügen 
wir uber seine eigentlichen Erinnerungen, die in den Jahren 1934-1936 in Italien geschrieben 
wurden und aufschluBreichere Informationen vermitteln. Es liegt aber an der Fähigkeit 
der Historiker, sie kritisch auszuwerten, zu interpretieren und davon Gebrauch zu machen. 
In seinem Vorwort weist Tatartev selbst seine Leser hin, daß er das Prädikat "objektiv" 
für sich nicht beansprucht und auf den subjektiven Faktor Wert legt (S. 35). 


Thessaloniki SPYRIDON SFETAS 


Abstracts 


NIKOLAOS J. PANTAZOPOULOS 


TRIKERI: THE PIRATE REGIME OF THESSALY AND MAGNESIA: COLLECTIVE 
IMPASSES AND PERSONAL DILEMMAS IN THE CONTEXT OF AUTONOMY 
AND DEPENDENCE 


Communalısm was a form of collective life which, reproduced and ad- 
justed to the historical circumstances prevailing at any one place or time, ral- 
lied and supported the Greek people during their period of subjugation to 
the Turks. It also enabled them to establish a pluralistic and representative 
parastate, which paved the way for the War of Independence of 1821 and 
played a crucial part in the setting up of the modern Greek state. 

In his study “Kotvotixdés Biog etc tny Oettaiouayvnoiav ent TovpKo- 
Kpatiac” (1967), the writer described the federal system in which Pelion’s 
mountain communities were organised during the last three hundred years 
of slavery. In another work, "IIapaóociakoí Besuot oe dokinacta: H nepít- 
nton tnc GecoadAtac” (1988), he analysed the situation which developed in 
the lowlands of Thessaly after its annexation to Greece. The gap arising from 
the lack of any special reference to the sea, the liquid element surrounding 
Thessaly and Magnesia, is now filled by the present article, “Trikeri: The 
Pirate Regime of Thessaly and Magnesia: Collective Impasses and Personal 
Dilemmas in the Context of Autonomy and Dependence”. It examines, on 
the basis of unpublished archival material, this important maritime centre’s 
struggle to maintain its autonomy in the face of the external dangers and inter- 
nal frictions provoked by its administrative, ecclesiastical, and economic 
isolation from the surrounding area. 

The writer’s intention is that historical research should make a creative 
contribution to our approach to the impasses facing the institution of local 
self-administration and decentralisation in our own time, 
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VESELIN BESEVLIEV 
PRE-THRACIAN 


Among the ancient names of mountains, rivers and localities in Moesia 
and Thracia, not of Hellenic or Latin origin, there are names which do not 
seem Thracian and evidence of a migration wave from the north to the south 
along the Black Sea coast: 

I. Names of towns and rivers, such as 'Opónooóc, 'O81006c, Ilavv- 
adc, etc. 

Adjectives, as for instance Tevrnaonvöcs, KovAxovoonvéc, etc. Names 
ending in -ooç are deemed pre-Hellenic in Greece. 

2. A particular group are the names ending in -oxóc as for instance 
l'apnokôc, Apaßnoxog, etc. 

3. Other names have corresponding names in Greece, as for instance 
Aäpıoa, Tipibic, etc. 

4. Other names show an alternation of O~ A as for instance "Opyaun~ 
"Apyäuo, etc. 

5. In Odessos and the vicinities there are names of gods not found else- 
where, such as Aaplañüc, Ilépko, Tlepkbvet, etc. 

6. Archeological finds in South-east Bulgaria indicate a pre-Thracian 
population, as for instance the aeneolithic necropolis near Varna, the excava- 
tions in Karanovo, the dolmens in South-east Bulgaria, etc. 

7. The name of the Rhodope Mountains, reminding and possibly cor- 
relating with names like ‘P660oc, 'Póó1og can hardly be Thracian. The ending 
-orn appears in Mepönn, Méporec and Europe, where it does not mean 
‘river’. Probably Rhodope is a pre-Thracian name as well. 


WANDA GAWELOWSKA 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT IN THE WORK "CHRONICON UNIVERSALE” 
OF FRUTOLF VON MICHELSBERG 


The article concerns a detailed biography of Alexander the Great in the 
work of a German chronicler living in the turn of llth and 12th centuries. 
First are discussed the three parts of this biography: Preface, "Excerptum 
de vita Alexandri Magni" and “De mirabilibus rebus quas Alexander vidisse 
dicitur". 
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The author comes to the conclusion that Frutolf introduces Alexander 
the Great as a chief military and indefatigable explorer of the secrets of nature. 
The idea of Alexander the Great’s picture consists in the woıds: “magnanimi- 
tas”, “fortitudo” and “exploratio”. Such a picture of Alexander was connected 
with enormous interest to Eastern affairs in the period of the Crusades in 
llth and 12th centuries. 


IOLI VINGOPOULOU-PAPAZOTOU 


THE TRAVEL TO THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN THROUGH THE TITLES 
OF THE 16th CENTURY TRAVELLING ACCOUNTS 


The Eastern Mediterranean, being a popular destination foı travellers 
of the 16th c., became more widely known in Europe through the publica- 
tion of travellers’ accounts. With such texts it is necessary to begin by giving 
an account of the title and of the title page, for these give a brief indication 
of what the reader may expect to find in the text. They may reveal the mentality 
or attitude of the narrator, as well as hinting at the general spirit of the text, 
or, furthermore, they may have to be explained with reference to the policy 
of the publishing house. 

Following a close look at a selected samble of the title pages from the 
travellers’ accounts of the 16th c. it becomes clear that the true aims of the 
journey do not always correspond to the general contents of the text, and 
that this discrepancy may or may not be evident in the title. We often see 
toponyms in the titles which are not in fact referred to in the actual text, 
and generally the place names preferred are not those which were in current 
usage at the time, but are rather culled from ancient or medieval authorities. 


DEMETRIUS DVOICHENKO-MARKOV 
GHEORGHE DUCA OF MOLDAVIA AND HETMAN OF THE UKRAINE, 1678-1684 


Chronicles, annals, eyewittness accounts point out the fact that the Mol- 
davian Hospodar Gheorghe Duca was appointed by the Turks to take over 
the responsibility of administration and colonization of the conquered and 
ruined part of the Right Bank Ukraine in 1681 with the new title of “Lord of 
Moldavia and the Land of the Ukraine", The Turkish choice was not a pure 
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coincidence. The Romanian principality of Moldavia enjoyed friendly rela- 
tions with its neighbour the Russian Borderland of the Ukraine and its free- 
dom-loving Cossacks for a long time. It is a well known fact that they shared 
the same Eastern Orthodox religion and used the same Slavic (Cyrillic) al- 
phabet. A traditional close cooperation between the two close neighbours 
contributed to their common struggle against the military imperialism of the 
Turkish Ottoman Empire, the Tatars, Poland, and Hungary, who sometimes 
tried to impose their control and religion. The appointment of Hospodar 
Duca was also an effort by the Sublime Porte in Constantinople to counter- 
balance the growing prestige and influence of the Russian Czardom as the 
champion and protector of the Eastern Orthodox Church in the Russian 
Borderlands of the Ukraine, the Romanian principalities of Wallachia, Mol- 
davia, Transylvania, and the numerous christian nationalities of the Balkans. 
Hospodar Duca was used by the Turks to secure a diplomatic neutrality of 
the Russian Czardom during the second siege of Vienna in 1683. When Duca 
tried secretly to obtain the protection and even possible suzerainty of the 
Kingdom of Poland or the Russian Czardom, he was threatened with the loss 
of the autonomy of Moldavia under Turkish suzerainty and its possible 
change into a Turkish Pashalik (Turkish province). The balancing act of 
Hospodar Duca is amazing. Facts are established by critical evaluation and 
appraisal of all possible evidence available: synthesizing and integrating these 
facts into a thorough study of these historical events in seventeenth century 
Eastern Europe. 


DOMNA DONTAS 
GREEK HISTORIANS ON JOHN CAPODISTRIAS: A SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


It is unfortunate that a comprehensive and objective synthesis of Capo- 
distrias’ life and work remains to be written, although there are ample source 
materials available within and without Greece. 

This study intends to show what the Greek historians have achieved so 
far towards this end. It is divided into three sections under the titles: Publi- 
shed Sources, Monographs on Capodistrias and Related Monographs and. 
Articles. All entered bibliographical data are published from the Capodistrian 
period to the present day, and they are briefly presented. 
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THE PHANARIOT PRINCES AND THE EUROPEANISATION OF THE 
ROMANIANS 


In the Phanar (suburb in the old Constantinople) there lived the phanariot 
princes’ families. After 1453, the Phanariots made their way to the Porte 
quickly, because they were educated, cultivated, spoke many foreign languages, 
they were skilled businessmen, great dealers, bankers and diplomats and that 
was just what the Porte needed. Because of their remarkable gifts, they soon 
reached high positions at the Porte (they soon became rulers at the Porte), so 
that from the XVII-th century they were sent as voivodes in Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Romanian principalities. The Porte couldn’t stand any more the 
plots and the treasons of the Wallachians and wanted to settle the affairs 
of these principalities. In this way, the members of the great phanarıot fami- 
lies: Duca, Mavrocordat, Soutza, lpsilanti, bacame rulers of the principalities. 

These princes (voivodes), although completely foreign, involved them- 
selves into the peasants’ life, the economy of the countries and the social, 
spiritual and cultural life. They brought in these countries the spirit of Europe 
and something of its civilization. They took them out of the darkness of a 
vegetative existence and led them to light. 


MILENKO KARANOVICH 
CAUSES OF SERBIAN IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES 


The first emigration of Serbs from their countries and their immigration 
to the United States started in the first half of the nineteenth century. At the 
beginning they emigrated in very small numbers. However, their emigration 
increased rapidly at the turn of the century. 

In the beginning of their immigration to the United States, the Serts 
knew next to nothing about that country. However, in time, due to occasional 
articles published in a number of newspapers and magazines, their knowledge 
increased. Unfortunately, the economic possibilities in the New World were 
greatly exaggerated. 

Mass emigration of Serbs, as well as other South Slavs, took alarming 
proportions in the beginning of the twentieth century and forced their govern- 
ments to intervene. What promted Serbs to leave their homes and go to the 
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United States? The question is complex because, before 1918, the Serbs lived 
under various conditions, in different states, and under different govern- 
ments — Serbian, Montenegrin, Austro-Hungarian, and Ottoman. 

The governments of those countries did not invest much in the economic 
development and, therefore, living conditions for many were difficult, parti- 
cularly for people in the Ottoman and Austro-Hungarian empires. Such condi- 
tions and mistreatment of the Serbs were major causes for their immigra- 
tion to the United States, the country of opportunities. 

For some, United States offered relatively good life and a great possi- 
bility to support their families in their native countiies. However, a large 
number of them were lost in the new society without job and moral support 
fiom their relatives. In order to relieve themselves psychologically, some of 
the Serbian emigrants expressed disappointment and sometimes hostility 
toward the country they once admired and dreamed of, in letters to their 
relatives and friends. 

Various agents contributed a great deal to the immigration of Serbs to 
the United States and other countries, especially before World War I. In 
regard to their activities, they can be divided inte the following groups: private 
agents, agents in the service of certain countries, travel agents, agents of 
steamships, and agents of American industrial companies. 

A large number of emigrants were swindled by agents. They lost their 
money without reaching their desired destination. The principal motto of 
those agents was “the more emigrants, the more money” and they followed 
it without the slightest concern for the future and the well-being of their 
clients. The successful activities of agents and che immigration of the Serbs 
was criticized sharply in Serbian newspapers, both in Serbia and the United 
States. 

All efforts to prevent a mass immigration of Serbs to the United States 
proved to be more or less fruitless. The extensive immigration continued up 
to the outbreak of the First World War. After the war, it decreased con- 
siderably due mainly to the creation of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes and the United States Quota Acts of 1921, 1924 and 1929. 

After World War II, Serbs continued to immigrate to the United States. 
However, at that time most came for political and just a few for purely 
economic reasons. In addıtion, the political emigrants’ families joined them. 
Only more recently did Serbs emigrate mainly to improve their economic 
and professional status, 
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EVANTHIS HATZIVASSILIOU 
THE RIOTS IN TURKEY, IN SEPTEMBER 1955: A BRITISH DOCUMENT 


The anti-Greek riots in Istanbul and Izmir, in September 1955, gave a 
fatal blow to the Christian minority in that country. The riots also caused 
strain in the Greco-Turkish relations, endangering the NATO structure in 
the region. The document, presented here, was sent by the British Embassy 
in Turkey to the Foreign Office, some days after the event. It is an illustrative 
account of what happened and an important evidence, from the British side, 
referring to the advance planning of the demonstrations (although in a smaller 
scale) by the Turkish government. 
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THE ARMENIAN COLONY IN THESSALONIKI 


Virtually nothing has been written in Western languages about the Ar- 
menian colony in Thessaloniki, which is in fact the oldest one in Greece. Al- 
though Armenians have lived in the city for centuries, one finds only a few 
scattered references to them in the Byzantine and Ottoman periods. This study 
is not intended to fill the bibliographical gap, however, but merely to give a 
general outline of the colony’s history and an idea of our research, which is as 
yet in its infancy. Quit& apart from anything else, the basic source of informa- 
tion on this subject, the colony’s own archive (which is fairly complete), is still 
unsorted and uncatalogued. Consequently, this study makes only fragmentary 
use of unpublished material, and for the most part it has not been possible to 
provide the usual archival references. Our use of Thessaloniki’s Armenian 
newspapers has been equally limited; although, as we shall see further on, 
they were numerous and important for a brief period between the Wars, they 
are very difficult to find nowadays. At this stage in our research, more valuable 
information was furnished by one particularly important work, the first 
proper record of the Thessalonican Armenians’ activities, which was compiled 
by a former teacher of the Armenian colonies of Northern Greece, Asadur 
H. Magarian. Magarian’s record was printed in Armenian in Thessaloniki 
in 1929, but has not yet been sufficiently utilised for research!. As far as 
possible, we have cross-referenced the material from the direct, and more so 
the indirect, sources with data drawn from the Historical Archives of the 
Greek Foreign Ministry, the public Record Office in London, and elsewhere. 

The history of Thessaloniki’s Armenian colony is no recent affair. Quite 
apart from what we know of the Byzantine period?, it is almost certain that a 
small nucleus of Armenian merchants and craft-traders was living in the city 


t 


1. A. H. Magarian, Hushakirk Tragio yev Makedonio Hai Kaghutneru (Memorandum 
for the Armenian Colonies of Thrace and Macedonia) (Thessaloniki, 1929), pp. 84-307. 

2. P. Charanis, "The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire", Byzantinoslavica, 22 (1961), 
238. Cf. P. Risal (J. Nehama), La ville convoitée: Salonique, sixth edition (Paris, 1918), pp. 
65-6, 
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as early as the seventeenth century?; and there is clear evidence of Armenians 
in Thessaloniki in the first decades of the eighteenth century‘. However, 
continuous and proper documentation of the Armenian presence in the city 
dates from the 1880s: for March 1881 we possess not merely general references, 
but an actual register of the names of 20-25 Armenian families who were 
permanently settled here. They comprised the first tiny nucleus of the colony 
whose descendants continued to populate the city until the 1920s and, to a 
certain extent, until the present day’. 

The colony, then, is at least a century old, a period which may be divided 
into three major phases. The first begins in the 1880s and lasts more or less 
until the early 1920s, when the influx of thousands of refugees from Eastern 
Thrace and Asia Minor brought new dimensions to the colony and, as we 
shall see, changed its character. The second phase, which may nominally be 
said to have started in 1920, lasted until 1946, which was the year in which 
a large section of our Armenian colony — in particular those who had come 
here as refugees after the Asia Minor Disaster — began a mass exodus from 
Greece in search of a permanent homeland in Soviet Armenia, in Transcau- 
casia. The third phase, finally, which begins in 1948 and continues up until 
the present day, comprises the colony’s current history. 

The colony has experienced both major and minor demographic fluctua- 
tions. The data we have collected so far suggest that during the first period 
the colony increased in size more or less steadily. Thus, in March 1881, as we 
have said, there was an original nucleus of some 20-25 families, giving a 
probable total of 70-80 individuals. This nucleus swelled quite rapidly, such 
that by 1885 it comprised 35 families (183 individuals)®; and over the next 
ten years this figure virtually doubled to some 324 souls’. During this period, 


3. At least according to Evliya Celebi: N. Moschopoulos, ““H *“EAAds kata tov "EßAıyıd 
Toccu” (Greece described by Evliya Celebi), ' Eriornuorwn ’Ensrnols Bulavri@r Lnov- 
day, 16 (1940), 352. 

4, Magarian, Hushakirk, p. 85. Cf. Garo Kevorkian, Amenun Darekirk (General Diary), 
IV (1957) (Beirut, 1956), p. 352; A. E. Vakalopoulos, "/oropla rig Maxedorlas, 1354-1833 
(History of Macedonia, 1354-1833), (Thessaloniki, 1969), p. 169. 

5. See Magarian, Hushakirk, pp. 86-7, for a list of the names of these families and the 
occupations of their heads. 

6. See the Archive of the Armenian Community of Thessaloniki (henceforth: AAC), 
Hin domar mgrdutian amusnutian yey mahran, 1885-1932 (Old book of baptisms, marriages, 
and deaths, 1885-1932), pp. 1-12 (= 4-15), for a catalogue of the names of these families with 
some further data. 

7. See the Public Record Office, Foreign Office (henceforth: PRO/FO) 78/4734, ff. 
383-5, for a report by the British consul in Thessaloniki, J. E. Blunt, dated 27 November 
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the colony’s population remained more or less stable. Only some of the Ar- 
menian officials of the Ottoman state or employees of foreign companies may 
be considered to have been temporary residents, since once their period of 
service was over they left for other parts of the Ottoman Empire. Thus, another 
decade later, in 1908, the number of Armenians in Thessaloniki was still 
roughly the same: 300 individuals. With the Liberation, however, some of 
the Armenian state officials left the city: shortly after Thessaloniki had been 
incorporated into the Greek state, the colony was slightly reduced in size to 
some 50 families, or 250 individuals. The number rose again, however, during 
the First World War, at which period 60 Armenian families (274 souls) were 
settled in Thessaloniki®. Towards the end of the War, in 1917, their number 
rose to 500-600 individuals, at a time when the Armenian population in Greece 
as a whole was estimated at 1500?°. 

The established Armenian community of Thessaloniki frequently ex- 
tended its hospitality to temporary Armenian residents: for instance, some 
700-800 Armenians of the Ottoman army, who had been wounded or taken 
prisoners and left stranded in the city after the end of the First Balkan War, 
were taken in by the Armenian residents or given medical treatment in the 
colony’s school building!!. The same thing happened a few years later with 
the Armenian soldiers of the Russian expeditionary force which had taken 
part in the operations of the Macedonian Front in 1916-1712. 

The colony’s numbers — as indeed the whole population of: Thessa- 
loniki — shot up suddenly in the brief period between 1920 and 1923: the 
influx of Armenian refugees, first from Eastern Thrace and later from Asia 
Minor, brought the colony up to more than 3,500 members!?; and by 1923 


1896, stating the number of the colony's members: 234 adults (158 men and 86 women) and 
90 children. E 
8. P. M. Kontoyannis, “LyoAcla GAAopbAAmv èv Geooalovikn” (Schools of Foreigners 
in Thessaloniki) Maxedorixdy “Huepoléyior IlauuaxeóosixoU Zuiidyov, (1910), p. 182 
(investigation conducted in 1908). 
9. Magarian, Hushakirk, pp. 136-7; Kevoıkian, Amenun Darekirk, VI (1960) (Beirut, 
1959), p. 354. 
10. According to a report by the French ambassador to Athens, Robert de Billy, dated 
5 November 1918, and published in Arthur Beylerian's collection, Les Grandes Puissances, 
l'empire ottoman et les Arméniens dans les archives françaises (1914-1918) (Paris, 1983), 
p. 714. Cf Risal, La ville convoitée, pp. 351-2. 
11. Magarian, Hushakirk, p. 102. e 
12. Beylerian, Les Grandes Puissances, p. 716. 
13. Of these 3,286 were refugees. A list of the names of this first group of refugees sur- 
vives in AAC, Deder Artsanakrutian kaghtaganats (Register of Refugees), No-1.(no date of 
registration). 
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this number had almost tripled to an impressive total in excess of 10,000 
souls, The colony soon began to shrink again, however, for as early as the 
autumn of 1924, and over the next three years, over 3,000 Armenians (at 
least a third of the population) left Thessaloniki. There were two principal 
reasons for this: firstly, the Armenians emigrated in large numbers to Western 
Europe, America, and above all Soviet Armenia; and secondly, the Greek 
authorities displaced many of them from Northern Greece (mainly Eastern 
Macedonia and Western Thrace) to the Peloponnese and Crete!®. By 1929, 
Thessaloniki’s Armenian colony comprised some 6,500 souls!®, a number 
which was to remain essentially stable until 1946. In July of that year, a sensus 
of the colony carried out for the British produced a figure of 6,010 members". 


14. Cfr. Table VI. A total of some 55,000 Armenian refugees were living in Greece as a 
whole, of whom 20,000 were settled in Northern Greece in 1924; see the report of the Arme- 
nian Metropolis of Thrace and Macedonia, dated 21 August 1924, in the Archives of the 
Hellenic Foreign Ministry, 1924, 1st Political Department, f. League of Nations/F 3 (hence- 
forth: AFM/1924/A/KE/F3), No 117 (it was dispatched to the ministry by the General 
Administration of Macedonia, No 16751, on 24 August 1924). Cf. Magarian, Hushakirk, 
p. 137; Kevorkian, Amenun Darekirk, p. 354 (c. 18-19,000 individuals in Northern Greece, 
10,000 of them in Thessaloniki). 

15. As early as November 1924, 116 Armenian families (a total of 491 individuals) had 
taken ship in Thessaloniki harbour for France and Soviet Armenia. Eighty-eight of these 
families (368 individuals) belonged to the colony; the rest were from Xanthi (5 families), 
Drama (16 families), and Kavala (7 families). In the eight months from September 1924 to 
April 1925, 3,313 Armenians left Greece, most of them for France (1,747 individuals) and 
Soviet Armenia (1,068). Concerning the problems facing the Armenian refugees in Northern 
Greece at that period, see: AFM/1924/A/KE/F3, doc. cit., and documents of the International 
Labour Office, the General Administration of Northern Greece, the prefectures of Thrace, 
and the Thessaloniki Office of the Supreme Refugee Commission of the League of Nations, 
for the years 1924-5. Concerning the question of the displacement of Armenian refugees 
from Greece to Soviet Armenia and the effects of this “repatriation” on Greek-Soviet rela- 
tions in 1925-6 and 1928-32, see A, L. Zapantis, Greek-Soviet Relations, 1917-1941 (New 
York, 1982), pp. 178-9, 196-7, 269-75. 

16. This figure is taken from a register of Thessaloniki’s Armenians, which was compiled 
in 1929 with a view to their acquiring Greek citizenship. It comprised about 6,000 names 
(2,000 families), to which may be added those of the community’s old members (c. 400-500): 
Magarian, Hushakirk, p. 137. Cf. Kevorkian, Amenun Darekirk, pp. 355-6 (some 6,000 indivi- 
duals in 1930). 

17. PRO/FO 286/1184: the British consul-general in Thessaloniki, E. Peck, to his em- 
bassy in Athens (26 July 1946). Cf. PRO/FO 371/58735, p. 109. Another census, however, 
carried out a month later by official Greek bodies, produced somewhat lower figures: 5,567 
individuals, of whom 5,525 were from Thessaloniki and the surrounding area, and the rest 
from other parts of the prefecture. The census telegraphed on 12 September 1946 to the 
British consul-general by the British military services in Thessaloniki (see PRO/FO 286/ 
1184, doc. cit.) also included those who in the meantime had left (as we shall see further on) 
for Soviet Armenia. 
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However, in the summer of 1946 a new exodus began for Thessaloniki’s 
restless Armenian citizens, as indeed for the members of the Armenian 
Diaspora as a whole. Tens of thousands of Armenians, mainly from the 
Middle East and the Balkans, but also from Western Europe and America, 
accepted the USSR’s invitation to settle permanently in Soviet Armenia. It 
was an impressive ‘repatriation’ programme, which Stalin combined with 
important political initiatives of his own in regard to the Armenians’ lost 
homelands of Kars and Ardahan in Turkey. So between 17 August 1946 
(when the first large group of Armenians left Thessaloniki harbour for 
‘home’#) and 16 November 1947 (when the last group left from Piraeus) 
some 4,600 of its Armenian citizens left the Macedonian capital!?. The first 
systematic assessment of the colony’s members to take place after this exodus 
was conducted on 10 September 1947, and listed only 462 families (1,344 
people in all)*9. However, not long afterwards, a new census, which was condu- 
cted on 5 June 1948 on behalf of the Armenian Archbishopric of Athens, came 
up with a total of 509 families (1,399 individuals)*!. The disparity may be due 
to the fact that the 1947 census — which was taken for the Aliens' Depart- 
ment — did not include those families which had acquired Greek citizenship. 

Another small decrease was soon to follow, when, over the next five 
years, a number of Thessaloniki’s Ármenian residents left to seek a better 
fortune in Western Europe and particularly in Latin America. By 1953, the 
colony numbered 451 families (1,157 individuals)**. Henceforth this level was 
to remain stable, and today Thessaloniki's Armenian colony is estimated at 
some 1,200 people, of whom 712 are adults”. 

The colony has suffered considerable ups and downs as far as its econo- 
mic and social development 1s concerned. At the end of the nineteenth century, 
Thessalonican Armenians, like the Greeks, exemplified those of the Sultan's 


18. PRO, doc. cit., report by E. Peck, dated 26 July 1946, which included the numbers 
of those who had put their names down for "repatriation" (a total of 1,359 individuals, of 
whom 365 were from the colony of Thessaloniki). 

19. The departure dates were: 17 August and 29 September 1946, 2 and 17 August, 6 
September, and 16 November 1947; see note in AAC, Domar martahamari (Census book), 
1948f., p. 150 (= 152). For this ‘repatriation’ (nerkaght) see Claude Mouradian, “L’immigra- 
tion des Arméniens de la Diaspora vers la RSS d'Arménie, 1946-1962", Cahiers du monde 
russe et soviétique, XX/1 (1979), 79-110. 

20. AAC, Domar martahamari: Hamarod (Census book: Summary), 1947, p. 132. 

21. AAC, Domar martahamari, 1948f., p. 146 (— 148). 

22. AAC, Domar martamahari, 1948f., p. 123 (= 125). 

23. According to data provided by the superior of Thessalonikı’s Armenian Apostolic 
Church, Archimandrite Shahe Panossian. We should like to take this opportunity to thank 
vardapet Shahe for his generous assistance in our research in the community's ärchives, 
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chiefly Christian subjects who were leading the way towards the modernisa- 
tion and westernisation of the Ottoman Empire. They were architects, 
engineers and usually higher officials of the eastern railway companies, military 
doctors, pharmacists, post-office officials, forestry commissioners, experien- 
ced technicians, and goldsmiths. Some were teachers of foreign languages and 
technical subjects in the Ottoman schools, others agriculturalists or specialists 
at the pilot Agricultural School which opened near Sedes (Thermi) in 188874, 
After the Liberation, the picture changed slightly: the Armenians who re- 
mained were chiefly involved in commerce and craft-trades, a fact which is 
pointed up by the notable part they played ın the very first International Trade 
Fair of Thessaloniki in 1926%. The colony's social composition changed some- 
what with the arrival of thousands of wretched and homeless refugees at the 
beginning of 1920. Hencefoith, though the ranks of the successful business- 
men were soon swelled by no small number of the refugees, a great mass of 
underemployed men, labourerrs, and small traders were to live alongside the 
Greek refugees in shanties and hovels in certain quarters of the city, most 
notably Ayia Paraskevi, Eleftheria (Harmankiol), Kato Toumba, Harilaou, 
Armenohori (Sykies), and the Upper Town. And it was mainly this poorest 
section of the city’s Armenian population which left Greece in 1924-7 and 
1946-7, seeking a better life in the West and in Soviet Armenia®™. The colony’s 
social composition today is as varied as that of Thessalonican society as a 
whole. | 

The Armenian community began to organise itself as far back as the 
1880s. In 1884, the first six-member ‘national committee” (Azkhain Khorhurt) 
was formed, elected by the traditionally established assembly of the colony's 
representatives”. Like the Church, the community came under the direct 
control and jurisdiction of the Armenian Apostclic Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople, which, from 1885 to 1922 appointed the colony’s vicars. Following 
the Greek Disaster in Asia Minor and the problems that were created for the 
Armenian element remaining in Turkey, the Armenian community and its 
Church passed under the jurisdiction of the Armenian Apostolic Patriarchate 


24. PRO/FO 78/4734, doc. cit. Cf. Magarian, Hushakirk, pp. 86-7, 90, 145-59. 

25. Magarian, Hushakirk, pp. 133, 270-8, for brief curricula vitae of Armenian business- 
men of Thessaloniki. 

26. PRO/FO 286/1184, doc. No 199/31/46 of the British embassy in Moscow to the 
Foreign Office (4 September 1946), containing information about the professional capabi- 
lities of the Armenians arriving in Soviet Armenia from the Middle East and the Balkans. Cf. 
PRO/FO 286/1184 (report by Peck) (= PRO/FO 371/58735). 

27. Magarian, Hushakirk, p. 90, for the names of the members of this first committee, 
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(Catholicosate) of Echmiadzin, in the Soviet Republic of Armenia. From 
1957 onwards, the appointment of the colony’s, and indeed the whole 
country’s, vicars has been in the hands of the erstwhile Patriarchate of Cilicia, 
now in Antelias in the Lebanon”. 

With the appointment of the colony’s first vicar, Mikael Hovanessian, a 
regular register of baptisms, marriages, and deaths began to be kept, and an, 
albeit rudimentary, archive of the colony was started, which, as mentioned 
above, still more or less survives today. Over the next two years, 1887-8, the 
community also managed to acquire its own privately owned cemetery (which 
now lies beneath the Ayios Dimitrios Hospital)*®. 

At the same time — in 1887, that is — the first Armenian school began 
to function on a more or less regular basis, the 10-12 pupils being taught by 
the vicar. It was originally housed in a building near the Greek Church of 
St Athanasius, but in 1903 was transferred to premises near the Arch of 
Galerius (Kamara). 1n 1907 the community acquired a privately owned two- 
storey school that was built next to the church, and it was here that Manig 
Depanian began her career as the community's first professional teacher. The 
number of her pupils rapidly swelled from 30-35 to 40-453?, As we shall see 
further on, after 1922 the school became the seat of the Armenian Metropoli- 
tan of Thrace and Macedonia, while simultaneously serving increased needs 
as a kindergarten, primary school, and orphanage, as a result of the influx of 
hundreds of homeless Armenian refugee children. Two other establishments 
also fulfilled the needs of care and education: the girls’ school, which was 
opened in the Harilaou quarter in 1923, and the so-called ‘national school’ 
(nursery and primary levels), which operated from 1928 onwards at Beh Ginar. 
Other schools too, which opened in Armenian neighbourhoods, also served 
the dual function of educational establishment and poorhouse?!. All these 
occasional and more permanent institutions were kept going chiefly by the 


28. Cf. Magarian, Hushakirk, pp. 90, 133-6 (list of the vicars from 1885 to 1903). Con- 
cerning the subjection of the Greek Armenians to the Patriarchate of Antelias and the inci- 
dents this provoked in the colony, see Kevorkian, Amenun Darekirk, WII (1960), pp. 
295-6. 

29. Concerning the colony's administration's efforts in this direction, see Magarian, 
Hushakirk, pp. 92-5. Kevorkian, Amenun Darekirk, p. 353, mentions that it was donated by 
the Ottoman state. 

30. Magarian, Hushakirk, pp. 98-100; cf. Kevorkian, Amenun Darekirk, pp. 353-4. 

31. It should be noted that in October 1923 the community was obliged to care for 2,824 
destitute people; of these 1,626 were adult females and 1,198 orphans of both sexes under 
thirteen years of age. These data are to be found in the report by the Armenian Metropolitan 
of Thrace and Macedonia of 21 August 1924 (see above, note 14). 
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community, their basic sources of renevue being collections, subventions, and 
private contributions from Thessalonican Armenians and other Armenian 
colonies in Greece and abroad. The colony’s archive preserves numerous 
documents and a variety of testimonies to these charitable efforts, which were 
co-ordinated by the Armenian Achbishopric of Thrace and Macedonia and 
by various Armenian philanthropic bodies, some of them purely local and 
others affiliated with organısations (which often bore the same name) and 
foundations of the wider Armenian Diaspora. Local organisations included 
the Armenian Committee for the. Aid-of Refugees (founded in 1922) and the 
girls’ orphanage, which was opened in 1927 in the Harilou quarter on the 
initiative of Mary Minasian; amongst the affiliated bodies were the Armenian 
Red Cross (founded in 1923), the well-known Gilbenkian Institute (which 
financed a school at Beh Cinar from 1924 onwards), the Armenian Women’s 
Educational Association (which was founded in Constantinople in 1879, and 
from 1923 o 1928 assisted the operation of a girls’ school in Harilaou), the 
Armenian General Benevolent Association (founded in 1906), and the Arme- 
nian Cross of Mercy (founded in De ember 1929). The last two organisations 
mentioned are still active today, and indeed the Armenian Cross of Mercy 
Maintains Thessaloniki’s only Armenian school, which opens once a week 
for the direct benefit (chiefly linguistic) of some fifty students. 

The burden of educating and caring for the thousands of Armenian chil- 
dren during the difficult interwar period (which was further complicated by 
the international crisis of 1929-32) was also shared directly and from the start 
by foreign philanthropic organisations and missions. For instance, the Danish 
Friends of the Armenians financed and ran its own primary and technical 
school in the Toumba quarter; in 1923 the Swiss Mission, which was founded 
at the beginning of the century, set up a small handicrafts centre in Thessa- 
loniki, which employed and supported some 200 Armenian girls, and another 
school in the Harilaou quarter?®. Finally, a number of the students attending 
‘Anatolia College’ (which, of course, was originally founded in Marsovan, 
in Asia Minor, and attended chiefly by Armenian students?) were members 
of the Armenian colony. It is interesting to note that in 1924, when ‘Anatolia’ 
first opened in Thessaloniki. a third of its students (some fifty children) were 
Armenian, 


32. For details of the colony's schools and orphanages, see Magarian, Hushakirk, pp. 
100, 144-5, 159-66, 168-70, 173-4, 178-94. Cf. Karl Meyer, L’Arménie et la Suisse, Villeur- 
banne 1974, pp. 190, 214 f. 

. 83. See G. E. White, Adventuring with Anatolia College (Grinnel, Iowa, 1940), pp. 157f., 
for a list of the names of the college's alumni when it was in Marsovan. 

34, White, Adventuring, pp. 121, 169; Magarian, Hushekirk, p. 170. 
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The community’s chief concern from the start, however, was to build 
its own church. Even after the Ottoman reforms of 1863, which gave a boost 
to the secular aspect of its natıonality, for the Armenian people the church 
still remained not merely the only centre wherein to discharge their religious 
obligations, but the most important nucleus around which their sense of ethnic 
identity was formed (a fact which still holds good today). Up until 1884, the 
few Armenians living in Thessaloniki fulfilled their religious needs in the 
Greek Orthodox churches®. In that year, the colony inaugurated a temporary 
church on the second floor of a house near the Aslan-khan in the Vardari 
quarter. Shortly afterwards, the church and the school were transferred to a 
site near the Church of St Athanasius, and subsequently to another house 
near the present-day Stratou Avenue*®. By November 1903, however, the 
community had acquired its own proper temple, dedicated to the Virgin Mary; 
it stands in Dialettis Street. 

Efforts to build an Armenian church began in 1884 with contributions 
from Armenians in Thessaloniki and in other colonies of the Diaspora, and 
the following year the process of acquiring the necessary firman from the 
Sultan was set in train. Some years later, in 1902, the community was granted 
the ownership of the necessary plot of land for the church, the school, and the 
vicarage®’; and the same year the efforts (led by Krikor Passalian) to obtain 
Abdul Hamid II's approval of the plan were finally successful. Work 
apparently began at once, and the church was built in about a year (see Tables 
I-II). This is confirmed by the Armenian inscription over the entrance to the 
church (Table HT), which states that: ‘This church was erected in the name of 
the Virgin Mary with the assistance of the [Armenian] colony of Thessaloniki 
on 16 November in the year of Our Lord 1903, and in 1352 according to the 
Armenian custom’. It is interesting to note that the church was designed by 


35. Kondoyannis, “ZyoAsia”, p. 182. The information given by the Jesuit priest François 
Tarillon to the effect that in 1714 the Armenians of Thessaloniki attended a "public chapel’, 
which the French consul had opened in the city (see Vacalopoulos, ‘/oroola, p. 269), proba- 
bly refers to Catholic Armenians. 

36. Magarian, Hushakirk, p. 89; Kevorkian, Amenun Darekirk, p. 353. 

37. The AAC contains a hojet dated 3 Safer 1320 (12 May 1902), in which doubts are 
expressed about the ownership and the nature of this plot. Nevertheless, it seems that the 
problems were overcome in 1902, for it was in that year that work began on the construction 
of the church (Table IV). 

38. Magarian, Hushakirk, p. 90. However, the Sultan's firman approving the construc- 
tion of the church, the school building, and the vicarage (which also survives in the AAC) is 
dated 18 Rebi-l-evvel 1325 (1 May 1907) (Table V). This may have been the date of the 
official ratification of the 1902 decision, which the community took as its basis for starting 
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a man who played an important röle in the city’s architectural history, the 
Italian architect Vitaliano Poselli, creator of some of Thessaloniki’s best- 
known neoclassical buildings??. 

Not surprisingly, the church became the centre of the colony’s community 
life, and in fact in 1922 the church complex also became the seat of the newly 
established Armenian Archbishopric (Metropolis) of Thrace and Mace- 
donia, which succeeded the former Metropolis of Adrianople and Raedestos. 
Bishop Yervant Bertahtchian was installed as Metropolitan, and until his 
resignation on 24 January:1925 and departure for Bulgaria he had under his 
jurisdiction the whole of the Armenian Apostolic flock of Northern Greece*®. 

After the Asia Minor Disaster, two more Armenian religious groups 
came into being in Thessaloniki: the Catholics and the Evangelists. These 
colonies were small, numbering some 1000 souls in 1922; and emigration 
(mainly to the countries of the West) reduced them still further, such that they 
were estimated at no more than 30-35 individuals by about 195941 

From the time of its creation, the Armenian Apostolic community lived 
through all the ideological developments taking place within the Armenian 
nation, particularly in the Ottoman Empire. The part played in the com- 
munity by the 'national council', the community's endeavours to preserve 
its members' sense of national identity through the schools and various or- 
ganisations, as also its diverse efforts to draw attention to the sufferings of 
their fellow Armenians and their national claims illustrate the Thessalonican 
Armenians’ participation in their own ethnic group's fundamental ideological 
activities. However, the colony's limited numerical force in the first phase of 
its history, allied with its social make-up, prevented its association with the 
activities of the Armenian patriotic organisations in the 1880s, and even more 
so with the dynamic initiatives of the Armenian revolutionary parties in the 
dramatic 1890s. Consequently, in 1894-6 the Armenians of Thessaloniki did 
not share the hideous experiences of their fellows in Constantinople, Trebi- 
zond, Van, Zeitun, and other cities in the Ottoman Empire**. There is also 


the building work. All the same, this question requires further systematic investigation, 
which has already been begun by Mrs Kirki Georgiadis, who was also kind enough to read 
the community's Turkish documents for us. 

39. V. S. Kolonas and L. G. Papamatthaiakis, “O dpyiréerovac Vitaliano Poselli: Tò &gyo 
vov ott} Geccaloyixn rot 19ov aldva (The Architect Vitaliano Poselli: His Work in XIX 
Century Thessaloniki), (Thessaloniki, 1980), p. 64, pl. 57-63. 

40. Kevorkian, Amenun Darekirk, IV (1957), pp. 226-7. 

41. Magarian, Hushakirk, p. 242; Kevorkian, Amenun Darekirk, VII (1960) p. 387. 

42. In his article, “Britain. and the Launching of the Armenian Question”, International 
Journal of Middle East Studies, 7 (1976), p. 484, R. F. Zeidner heedlessly reproduces rumours 
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no evidence that members of the community were in any way involved in the 
Young Turks’ revolutionary movement, though Constantinopolitan represen- 
tatives of the two most important Armenian revolutionary parties are known 
to have collaborated in it. At all events, in 1910, as soon as the commotion 
_ Stirred up by the slaughter of Armenians in Adana had died down somewhat, 
the community set up its first philanthropic association, which had as its 
main purpose the relief of orphans and other victims of the Cilician tragedy. 
Two years later, another, similar, association undertook to look after the Ar- 
menian prisoners of the First Balkan War, as mentioned above“. In the sum- 
mer of 1915, still stunned by the news (which had reached them via Athens) 
of the systematic genocide of their fellows in Turkey, the Thessalonican Ar- 
menians launched efforts to stir up public opinion and concern in a variety 
of ways*. A year later, the colony found warm support in Eleftherios Veni- 
zelos, as may be inferred from interesting, but as yet unsorted, evidence in 


printed in The Times of London on 5, 6, 8, and 12 September 1890 to the effect that the great 
fire of 3-4 September 1890, which destroyed a large part of Thessaloniki’s Jewish quarters 
near the sea, was the work of Armenian arsonists. These rumours were, of course, utterly 
groundless. Cf. also Stephen Bonsal’s completely fictitious account, Heyday in a Vanished 
World (New York, 1937), pp. 286-9. According to the indisputable testimony of the city’s 
British consul, J. E. Blunt, on 27 November (ses note 7 above), the Armenians of Thessaloniki 
were “peaceful and inoffensive members of the town”, whose preservation was due to the 
timely and active intervention of the vali Riza Pasha, who gave express orders to the police 
to protect the Armenian colony from any acts of violence on the part of the Muslim popula- 
tion. This intervention may not have been entirely unconnected with fear ofa repetition of the 
humiliation the Ottoman authorities suffered after the incidents which led to the slaughter of 
the consuls in Thessaloniki in May 1876 (see A. E. Vakalopoulos, “Tà dpapatixd yeyovöra 
fs Seccadovikns cata tov Maio toO 1876 xal of mspdoets touc otd 'AvatoAikó Zh- 
na” (The Dramatic Events of Thessaloniki in May 1876 and their Impact on the Eastern 
Question), Makedonika, 2 (1941-1952), 193-262. There is likewise no evidence that the Ar- 
menian community of Thessaloniki engaged in any form of political collaboration with the 
Armenian colony of Athens, which, as is well known, played an important part in the Ar- 
menian revolutionary movement between 1890 and 1896: Louise Nalbandian, The Ar- 
menlan Revolutionary Movement (Los Angeles, 1963), pp. 66f; J. K. Hassiotis, “The Greeks 
and the Armenian Massacres, 1890-1896”, Neo-Hellenika, 4 (1981), 87-109; Iosif Kassessian, 
"O dgusrinöc dxeAsvÜsocixóc dydvaz (The Armenian Struggle for Liberation), (Athens, 
1979), pp. 42-85. 

43. E. E. Ramsaur, The Young Turks: Prelude to the Revolution of 1908 (Princeton, 1957), 
pp.. 62-64, 124-130. Cf. K. Moskof, Geccadovixn: Tour tie uevanpavixijc n6Ânc (Thessa- 
loniki: The Sideface of the Comprador City), 2nd ed. (Athens, 1978), pp. 154, 244. 

44. Magarian, Hushakirk, p. 259. 

45. Beylerian, Les Grandes Puissances, pp. 59-60. 
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the community’s archive“, In the same period, the colony went into action 
for the liberation of the. Armenian prisoners of war who had voluntarily gone 
over from the ranks of the Bulgarian army (being members of. Armenian 
colonies in Bulgaria) to the Allied camp on-the Macedonian Front. In 1918, 
the colony made some noteworthy achievements, considering its limited num- 
bers, in its contribution to the relief of the first refugees (both Greek and Ar- 
menian) from Thrace and Western Asia Minor; and it was also involved in 
recruiting Armenian. volunteers for the Caucasus and Middle East fronts, 
particularly in the course of the efforts to get together the well-known Légion 
d’Orient, which was active in Cilicia shortly afterwards*’. In the same year, 
the colony’s younger members founded the Armenian Youth League, which 
had manifestly ideological aims^. 

All these initiatives developed in a general climate of euphoria and 
national fervour, which gradually spread through both the Armenian enclaves 
and the Greek population around them, especially after the defeat of the Otto- 
man Empire and the Mudros Armistice in October 1918. Following the declara- 
tion of the Armenian Republic in May 1918, and the Allies’ announcement 
about the establishment of so-called Great:Armenia in Eastern Asia Minor, 
the Armenian colony in Thessaloniki in particular was kept constantly in- 
formed about the prospects opening up for their national question by the 
Greek and the Armenian press, and sometimes by well-known personalities 
in the Armenian national movement who, visited the city. In November 1918, 
Zadik Khanjarian, a former.officer in the Ottoman navy and a member of the 
Armenian Commission im Paris, came to Thessaloniki and met the Greek 
authorities and members of the colony*?. About five months later, the Ar- 
menians' national hero, General Andranik (Ozanian), visited the city and 
worked with.representatives of the community in an endeavour to rouse the 
colonies of Western Europe to push more-intensively the Armenian aspira- 
tions in the Ottoman Empire®®. 

During the Ásia Minor campaign and also after Greece collapsed and 
the Greek and Armenian refugees arrived in Western Thrace and Macedonia, 


46. Cf. Magarian, Hushakirk, pp. 104-6.  '- 

47. Beylerian, Les Grandes Puissances, pp. 489, 716. 

48. It was dissolved in 1920, but reformed again after the Asia Minor Disaster: Magarian, 
Hushakirk, p. 259. 

49. J. K. Hassiotis, "Shared Illusions: Greek-Armenian Co-operation in Asia Minor and 
the Caucasus (1917-1922)", in Greece and Great Britain during World War I, Institute for 
Balkan Studies (Thessaloniki, 1985), pp. 144, 160. 

50. Magarian, Hushakirk, p. 107. 
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some of Thessaloniki's Armenian citizens became involved (despite the opposi- 
tion of the community's leaders) in efforts to recruit young Armenians to fight 
as chetes in sensitive areas at the frontin the event of a renewed: Greek-Turkish 
clash during the Lausanne negotiations. Indeed, it seems that by February 1923 
some sixty individuals had already gone to Eastern Macedonia and: Western 
Thrace in this context?! This was connected’ with various incidents which 
took place in these areas and which were initiated by Armenian refugees. 
The Greek authorities! fears of disturbances in the sensitive districts of Thrace 
shortly after Greek-Turkish relations had been restored, allied with certain 
inevitable problems arising from Christian-Muslim cohabıtation, impelled 
the Greek government to transfer a large number of.the Armenian refugees 
from Alexandroupolis, Didymoteichon, Komotini,. Drama, -Serres, Kavala; 
and Thessaloniki:to Southern Greece. Relatively.few Armenians were forced 
to leave Thessaloniki in fact (and those more for ‚political and- economic 
reasons than any-other), for the displacements were quickly stopped when 
both foreign charitable missions and.Greek organisations reacted against 
them??, j ) + 

. The colony’s:state of ideological.ferment. became more evident and more 
acute in the decade 1925-35, after the Armenian refugees:had settled:down in 
Northern Greece;in general and Thessaloniki in particular. The ideological 
conflicts which were exercising the city’s Armenians revolved around three 
basic questions (apart, of course, from their. constant concern for the-preserva- 
tion of the colony?s language, culture, and sense of national identity). First 
of all, there was the question of what position the Armenian Diaspora should 
take over the tiny-Soviet Republic of Armenia. One section of the Armenian 
population — that is, those who were the most. materially disadvantaged in 
their adopted countries — saw no alternative to 'repatriation':im the distant, 
but one and only; Armenian homeland of. Transcaucasia. The chief exponents 
of this view were three political factions: the Armenian Communists, the 
small group that remained of the old Marxist party Hinchakian, and the sup- 
porters of the democratic-liberal party Ramgavar Azadagan, which was re-. 
organised in 1921. It was these factions which either gave moral and: material 
support to the tendency towards ‘repatriation’ (in' the case of ‘Ramgavar 
Azadagan) or actually made practical arrangements for it, through the ad hoc 
pro-Soviet organisation League of Aid for Armenia (H.O.K.). The majority 


51. Magarian, Hushakirk, p. 129. 

52. Extensive correspondence on this question is preserved in AFM/1924/A/KE/F3, and 
particularly in AFM/1925/A/4/11; scattered documents in the AAC; some information in 
Kevorkian, Amenun Darekirk, IV (1957), pp. 228-9. | 
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of the Armenians, however, rallied round the powerful Socialdemocratic, but 
firmly pro-Western, party of the Armenian Revolutionary Confederation (Hai 
Heghapokhagan Dashnaktsutiun), which preferred to keep the Armenians in the 
Diaspora and ready at all times to revive the national question and to claim 
their lost homeland in Eastern Turkey°®. The second burning issue for the 
colony was connected with its legal status (as a religious community or an 
ethnic minority), the question of its members’ Greek citizenship, and generally 
the relationship between the Greek-Armenian element and the Hellenic 
authorities and the Greek social environment. Disagreements which arose in 
this quarter concerned not so much the goals themselves as the strategy by 
which they were to be achieved™. The third problem, finally, which occupied 
the colony’s leaders more than anyone else, was an important issue for almost 
the whole of the Armenian Diaspora in the East Mediterranean between 1927 
and 1930 — namely the question of Armenian collaboration with the Kurds, 
particularly after the Kurdish uprisings of 1925 and 1930%. 

The ideological disagreements over these three dilemmas, as also over the 
other problems facing the colony (such as, for instance, aid for the refugees, 
and particularly the orphans, and the efforts and contributions being made in 
this area by the foreign philanthropic and missionary organisations), were 
argued out in articles in the Armenian press in Thessaloniki (Cfr. Table VII). 
It is an impressive fact that, despite the urgent problems of survival that were 
facing them, between 1923 and 1938 the city’s Armenians produced more 
than ten Armenian-language newspapers. Many of them were short-lived, of 
course, some were not printed regularly; others circulated mimeographed. 
But some of the city’s Armenian newspapers played an important part in the 
life of the colony, at a time when its relatively numerous population (as indeed 
the rest of the Armenian element of Northern Greece) was developing ex- 
tremely interesting ideological trends®. Of particular note in this context were: 


_ 33. Concerning the attitude of the Armenian political factions of the Diaspora to Soviet 
Armenia and the problem of “repatriation”, see the brief observations by Gerald J. Libaridian, 
“Armenia and Armenians: A Divided Homeland and a Dispersed Nation”, in Soviet Asian 
Ethnic Frontiers, edited by W. O. McCagg, Jr and B. D. Silver (New York, 1979), pp. 36-9, 
47-51, 59 notes 79-80. 

54. See the relevant correspondence in AAC. Cf. also AFM/1936/B/26E, f. 20. 

55. On the Armenian-Kurdish relations between the Wars, see G. Sassuni, Kurt azgayin 
sharzhumnere ev Hay-Krtakan haraberutiunnere (The Kurdish National Movement and Ar- 
menian - Kurdish Relations) (Beirut, 1969), pp. 14, 227f. 

56. Some interesting information, refering to the brief history of the Armenian press in 
Thessaloniki in the period in question, is given by G. Tousimis, “‘O dppyevixdc ténos tfc 
@ecoadovixns yópo otd 1930" (The Armenian Press of Thessaloniki in the 1930s), Proceed- 
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the daily Alik (Wave), Thessaloniki’s first Armenian newspaper, which was 
published between early February 1923 and 7 November 1927; its rival, 
another daily, Nor Alik (New Wave), which came out between 1924 and 1927; 
the widely distributed Horizon, which essentially succeeded Alik and survived 
from 16 October 1927 to 8 September 1937; the militant left-wing Askhadag 
(Labour) (1926-7); and Arevelk (Orient) (March 1930-1938). Almost all these 
papers passionately promoted the ideological views of the two main parties 
mentioned above: Alik, Horizon, and to certain extent Arevelk supported 
Dashnaktsutiun: Nor Alik and, indirectly, Askhadag favoured Ramgavar*’. 
This ideological polarisation was also evident in other, less dynamic and 
widely distributed, daily and periodical publications, such as the satirical 
Megu (Bee), the scientific Oyibos (Olympus), the short-lived Sunday satirical 
paper Gismid (Sting), the likewise short-lived polygraph publication Askhadag- 
Modjak (Labour-Gnat) (1927), the literary Nor Aik (New Dawn) (which was 
published in 1927 by the Armenian students of Anatolia College), and the 
fortnightly Bahak (Sentinel) (1929). 

Between the mid-1920's and the early '30s, the Armenian population of 
Thessaloniki and of Northern Greece as a whole fell, and it was no longer 
possible for so many papers to keep going. Furthermore, the survival of a 
newspaper sometimes depended on the journalistic ability of a single in- 
dividual: such was the case with Garo Kevorkian (1895-1975), for instance, 
main editor of Alik, Gismid, and Horizon; his rival (though they shared the 
same political views) Agop Malakian, founder of Arevelk; the left-wing editor- 
in-chief of Nor Alik, Garnik Navassarian; and the likewise left-wing editor of 
Askhadag, Stephan Kurdikian®. Another fundamental reason why their cir- 
culation fell and Thessaloniki’s Armenian newspapers finally folded was the 
keen competition between them — and, of course, the fact.that many of them 
were addressed to the same political readership. And the circulation in Nor- 


ings of the VII Panhellenic Historical Conference ( May 1986), Thessaloniki 1986, pp. 109- 
118. Cf. Magarian, Hushakirk, pp. 196-99, and Kevorkian, Amenun Darekirk, pp. 232-39. 

57. For Dashnaktsutiun’s newspapers in Athens and Thessaloniki cf. H. H. Dashnakt- 
sutiun Buro, Hushapatum H. H. Dashnaktsutian, 1890-1950 (Historical Collection of the A. 
R. Confederation, 1890-1950) (Boston, 1950), pp. 572, 576, 577. 

58. Kevorkian’s autobiographical references in Amenun Darekirk, XIV (1967-1968) 
(Beirut, 1968), pp. 264-83. Concerning Kevorkian, Malakian, and Navassarian, see the in- 
formation provided by the Hellenic security services in Tousimis’s study, Joc. cit., pp. 115- 
116. Kurdikian is also an interesting case: After intensive political activity in Greece (for 
which, like his colleague Navassarian, he was often persecuted and displaced), he emigrated 
to Soviet Armenia, where he became a prolific translator of Modern Greek literary works 
into Armenian. q 
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thern Greece of Athenian Armenian-language papers restricted the local 
piess's.possibilities even further. The-result was that from 1938 onwards no 
Armenian newspaper came out regulerly in Thessaloniki. The gap was filled 
initially by Nor Or (New Day), which was first produced in Athens on 25 
March 1923; and subsequently, after its demise in 1941, by its successor Azad 
Or (Free Day), from September 1944 onwards. At all events, the colony still 
has a printinghouse of its own today, and, to the credit of its members and its 
organisations, produces a number of literary, historical, and social publica- 
tions. 

Since the 1960s, Thessaloniki’s Armenians, as indeed the whole of the 
Armenian Diaspora, have been more sensitive towards questions relating to 
their national problem. Taking as their point of departure the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the 1915 Genocide, the Greek-Armenians initiated efforts to revive 
the political heritage handed down to them by the leaders of the Armenian 
national movement. This revival, which was both inward- (through the more 
organised teaching of the Armenian language, history, and culture) and out- 
ward-looking (by sensitising public opinion to the still unresolved Armenian 
Question®®, was carried out with a dynamism that fully revealed the social 
and cultural self-confidence the city’s third-generation’ Armenians had ac- 
quired in the meantime. Of course, ideological differences did not vanish from 
the colony’s microcosm, and they continued to reflect the ideological develop- 
ments taking place in the Diaspora as a whole. They were no longer either so 
bitter or so important, however, since both local and general social and politi- 
cal circumstances had changed since the 1920s and ’40s. One could say that 
the basic, common pole of the community’s ideology was the unwavering 
pursuit of Hayabahbanum — the preservation, that is, of the colony’s Ar- 
menian character®®. 

Hayabahbanum did not, however, prevent the colony’s forging fun- 
damental links with the Hellenic environment of Thessaloniki and of Greece in 
general. This relationship cannot be termed assimilation in the first two phases 
of the colony’s history, particularly during the second (1920-47), when the 
size of the Armenian population made it easier for it to maintain a certain 
relative economic, social, and cultural autonomy. It was for this reason that 


-° 59. Cf. G. J. Livaridian, “Diaspora: Process and Program”, in (the proceedings of a 
special international congress) La struttura negata: cultura armena nella Diaspora, edited by 
M. Nichanian and R. Pomponio (Venice, 1979), pp. 3-35. 

60. Cf. Anahide Ter Minassian, "Histoire contemporaine et mémoire du peuple armé- 
nien: Leur róle.dans la formation: de la conscience nationale et des options politiques de la 
Diaspora”, in La struttura negata, pp. 37-41. i 
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few ofthe Armenians living in Thessaloniki during these periods took Hellenic 
citizenship. Nonetheless, from as early as 1913 or thereabouts, and much more 
so from 1930 onwards, the city’s Armenians began to form ever closer ties 
with their adopted country. The community’s archive contains abundant, 
albeit scattered, evidence of this development: certificates of Hellenic cıtizen- 
ship; testimonials from 1918 to 1940 confirming that members of the cclony 
had served in the Greek army; documents attestıng the community’s participa- 
tion in various national, religious, cultural, social, or economic events; direct 
or indirect evidence that the Armenians of Thessaloniki (and indeed of the 
whole country) had thrown in their lot with their Greek fellow citizens and 
compatricts and shared in their ups and downs in the interwar years, and 
during the Second World War, the German Occupation, and the Civil War*!, 
From the late '50s, and particularly from 1960 onwards, the third-generation 
Armenians both in Thessaloniki and in Greece as a whole have played a direct 
and conscious part in all aspects of Greek life. 


61. Cf. also Dyran Alexanian's eighteen-page pamphlet OÙ ’Apusvioı nagd tò tAevoóv 
tay 'EAlrwar (The Armenians Sided with the Greeks), (Athens, 1945). 
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Table I. The Armenian church and the adjacent school building in its 
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Table IV. A ‘hojet’ dated May 12, 1902 relating to the plot of land for the construction of 
the Armenian church (AAC), 
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Table V. A "firman! dated May 1, 1907, concerning the construction of the Armenian church 
(AAC). 
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G. J.B. ANDREIOMENOS 


THE POLITICS OF RECEPTION: KALVOS AND THE GREEK 
LEFT* 


I 


Before World War II several scholars had attempted to associate the 
historical context, particularly Swiss and French Philhellenism, with the twenty 
odes. Some of them made a link between the social circumstances of Zakynthos 
and Livorno, and the poetry of the Zantiot bard. Very few had noted the 
democratic and antidespotic characteristics of Avga and Avpıxd, and their 
relation with the ideals of the French Revolution. The majority of scholars 
tended merely to describe the events of Kalvos’s life, and to interpret the odes 
without suspecting their obvious political character or taking their close 
connection with the turbulent European political situation seriously. Kalvos 
remained a figure representing an idealistic atmosphere of Hellenism, Romanti- 
cism or Neoclassicism. He was primarily seen as the poet of the Idea, the 
puritan of Virtue, the fervent Patriot with strange manners, language and 
versification, the inspired poet with the amazing imagery heralding the revival 
of ancient Greek grandeur, Foscolo’s student, the new Pindar, the liberal 
spirit, the lonely and tormented literary figure, as well as the heretic of poetry, 
the shy poet with the unacceptable linguistic and metric forms, an opponent 
of Solomos and the demotic language, and such like. Of the very few intel- 
lectuals who had. distinguished the political aspects of Kalvos’s life and poetic 
work, Spiridon Sturaltis, Kleon Paraschos, Leon Kukulas, Stratis Tsirkas, 
Nikos A. Veis and, from a different point of view, N. B. Tomadakis, are the 
most notable. 

This is understandable, since the horizon of expectations of readers and 
the general tendencies of the critics were orientated towards different aesthetic 
and literary principles at different times. It was quite difficult, especially with 


* This is a version of a paper delivered in the Conference: Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies: The Next Wave, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, October 12-14, 1990. For 
the transliteration of Greek names or words into English, I follow the system of translitera- 
tion as given in the Journal of Modern Greek Studies, voL 4, n. 1, May 1986, pp. 64-66. 
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the rise of Fascism in Greece in the 1930s, to view Kalvos's life and work 
through a dialectical historical perspective. The resistance during the German 
occupation of Greece; with its wide popular’base, offered an opportunity to 
the Greek Left not just to organise systematically but to flex its intellectual and 
political power. It is no coincidence that Kukulas's ode to Kalvos and Tsir- 
kas's review of ‘Seferis’s preface to the edition of Kalvos’s poems both ap- 
peared during the occupation. Although both these intellectuals kept very 
close contacts with the circles of the Greek Left, the nature of their contribu- 
tions to Kalvian Studies does not entirely correspond to the main lines of 
post-War left critiques. Kukulas's ode is distinguished for its highly anti- 
fascist and. patriotic content whilst Tsirkas's review-is chiefly concerned with 
Seferis's opinions and- discusses them from a patriotic and anti-poésie-pure 
point. of view. Thus, one can say that the most common characteristic of the 
pre-War left critiques on Kalvos was their liberal spirit and patriotic enthu- 
siasm.. The patriotism.of the Left manifested itself differently to "bourgeois" 
criticiam. It was primarily connected with the struggle for political liberalism 
and the ideals of Socialism. | 

.- The first post- War years were very hard indeed, because of the Civil War 
(1946-1949).and its direct political and social consequences. Yet in the 1950s, 
which were. very. difficult years for the Greek Left, its scholars started to 
occupy themselves systematically with the poet of the odes. They were vigo- 
rously opposed to idealistic interpretations of literary work and particularly 
to the artistic view of l'art pour l'art. They tended to connect Kalvos's literary 
work with. the various political and social circumstances of its age. Thus, new 
aspects of the personality and the poetry of the Zantiot bard were elaborated 
and there was an upsurge of detailed research into his life and work from an 
entirely. new perspective. Its chief-object was not to establish the unquestion- 
able poetic value of the odes but mainly to reconsider and develop other aspects 
of them. 
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"Markos A was à. je eae and T of the Left. Around 
the middle of the ’50s, he published a very significant essay on Kalvos, in which 
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he approached the life and work of the poet in a new light”. Avgeris connects 


_. 1, The first enn of the:essay is in Zdxvrfloz, 1954, See also, inter alia, Markos 
dps «O KáXpoc x’: n etoxf tow, "in .Kaivosoyia Enoy, Athens: Difros, Summer 
1957, pp. 124-129 [= Yiannis Gudelis, Asdoloyla ns c)yygorgc xpituctic. LHloinon - 
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the fervent patriotism and the nationalistic enthusiasm of the Heptanesians 
with Kalvos's and Solomos's poetic texts,-according to him the.most:skilfül 
and patriotic personal poetry of modern Greece. This poetry was the natural 
continuation of Rigas Ferreos's revolutionary songs and had been obviously 
influenced by the.revolutionary turmoil which spread all over Europe in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, as a consequence of the French 
Revolution and the ideas of the Enlightenment. 

Avgeris claims that the revolutionary events of 1797 in Zakynthos after 
the arrival of the French army, the rebellious patriotism and the liberal tenden- 
cies of Italy (particularly Kalvos's relationship with Ugo Foscolo), the de- 
möcratic environment of England, Switzerland and France (where the poet 
lived for a long time), and the struggle of the Greeks for their freedom and inde- 
pendence, all played a part in forming the literary and political character of the 
Zantiot bard. Kalvos's poetry had been inspired by the principles of the en- 
lightened humanism of his time. This is the main reason for the rebellious 
patriotism and the-continuous praise of Virtue:in the twenty odes: The revolu- 
tionary democratic ideology was a basic characteristic of many intellectuals of 
Kalvos's period. 

Avgeris tends to use modern terminology to describe the historical and 
Social circumstances of Kalvos's age. But he also uses established terms albeit 
attaching a different meaning to them. His method is definitely a Marxist one 
(he directly quotes, for instance, the theoretician of Socialist Realism, Plekha- 
nov)*. Subsequently, Avgeris insisted on the elucidation of Kalvian Virtue and 
the political aspects of Aÿoa and Avoid, as well as their classical and romantic 
sides (he relates the classicism of the odes to the corresponding beliefs of “bour- 
geois" democracy), whilst noting their idiosyncratic. form, style, versification, 
and their nn which tend to follow the linguistic position of Adamandios 
Koraes. 


IIeloyoapla, Athens: Difros 1959, pp. 44-49; Markos Avgeris, 'EAAngvec Aoyovéyvec.. £o- 
Aouóg - KáAfloc - Puxdens - ITalauds - Kalarrédenc - Zepégnc, [Athens:] Themelio 
[1966], pp. 69-87; ‘EAAnves Aovoréyres, [Athens:] Ikaros [?1971], pp. 51-65;, “EAAnves 
Aoyor&yves, Athens: Buras 41982, pp. 51-65; (the first edition of .' EAAgvec. Aoyoréxvec..., 
by Ikaros [Athens, n.d.], pp. 53-65); the essay can be also found in A. KdiBov ‘Anarta, 
[Athens:] Mermingas [n.d.], vol. I, pp. 183-193, and in : Mdgxov Avyéon; "Anavra: (Atobn- 
tind - Koırıxd, Oewenrixd - Kpirixd, Idsoloyırd Zyrýuara Texyens). Tónoc xpátoc: Ar- 
oOntiká - Kpırixd. [Athens:] «Nea Tehni» [n.d.], pp. 57-69. I.shall be quoting. from the 
publication of Avgeris's essay by the «Nea Tehni»]. T 

2. Ibid., p. 63: «Ee.xaipoóg sravactatixots.n Töxvn aive zuo TOV: Aad, 
napatnpeí o IDeyávop». 
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Concluding his essay, Avgeris analyses the nature of Kalvian Liberty, and 
demonstrates its undeniable topicality throughout time: 


Idtattepa ofyuepa, urpooté orn diya tno edAsveptac, nov eon- 
KÓVEL TOLG Aaots TNG YNG kai OTHV HEPIPPOVNON KAL OTHV ANO- 
otpopň npog óAoug tovg SovAtKovs ovEBIBacpotc, rov xapaxrr- 
piter tovs Aalkots ayóvec, n roinon tov KéABoo axovetat p’ 
eEatperich dbvaın Kai rapovordlerar ca pa P@vA ONHEPIV} Kt 
oAörela exikatpn. Ataßdlovras, Adyov xapn, vig 'Euxég tov, 
eivat oa v’ axobue ty Covtavý pový tov va vydvetat répa and 
tovg TÜpous Kat va diver oto EBvoc evroAéc aywyiis, OL ma yia 
Eerepacpévouc katpobc, rap yia ttc TÖLEG ttc ONLEPLVÉS katactá- 
Geis Kat yia ty onuspivh £Üvixt] xopsia pac. [...] H xoínon tov 
KáABou akoberat mavta cav syeptipio omona. Elvar To oûi- 
rioa trc Anuokpatiacs, xou ótyáet ndvta gAevOgpía, 1oótr]|ta. kat 
Otkaiocovn, oAo&va peyaddtepn, oAoéva nAotOtspn?. 


The echoes from the complicated Greek political situation of the 1950s are 
obvious. And it is not without significance that Avgeris chooses the rather 
“political” ode “Ai Evyat” to support his stance more effectively. 

These views constitute the main positions of the criticism of the Left in 
Greece on Kalvos during this period. In other words, Avgeris’s essay was, for 
the scholarly circles of the Greek Left, a kind of aesthetic manifesto, as regards 
the interpretation of Kalvos's life and work“. 

M.M. Papaloannu referred to the Zantiot bard in a brief article in the 
newspaper H Avy), in which he emphasised the liberal and political character 
of the odes, whilst critically reviewing the assessments of other intellectuals on 


3, Ibid., pp. 68, 69. 

4. For other references to the Zantiot bard by Markos Avgeris, see Markos Avgeris, 
"Ayyslos LuxsAurvóg. Kou Melérn, [Athens] Themelio [71966], pp. 105, 114-115; 
"Elnres Aoyorexveg..., op.cit., [1966], pp. 37, 44, 53, 151; Ewayoyf5 orny sddAnvue 
nolnon xai neloygapla, [Athens:] Themelio [11967], pp. 113-114, 138-139; Ewayoyrj orny 
Emme Hoinon, [Athens:] Kedros [*1971], pp. 111-112, 136-137; Zyriuara tg Aoyo- 
rexrlas pac, Athens: «Sinhroni Epohi» 1979, pp. 14, 149-150; Mápxov Avyéon, “Anarta..., 
op. cit., pp. 244-245, 259-260, Cf. also, Kiriakos Simopulos, «O Müpxog Avyépri KPITIKÔG 
tnc Aoyotexviag», in Agiéooua oror Mdpxo Avyégn, [Athens:] Kedros 1976, pp. 325, 
326; Kostas Steryiopulos, «KH quvotoyvopía xat n roinon tov Avyépn», ibid., p. 360; Yior- 
gos A. Panayiotu, «Evüvuéonar Adyov. EXayíotn ovuBoAñ otn. fifAtoypapiu Avyépn», 
ibid., p. 381 (n. 40); Yiannis Nikolopulos, Mágxoc Avyépnc. O Avriovaciaxóg. H tar, vo 
épyo xai 5 snoyr vov, [Athens:] Thukididis 1984, pp. 83-84, 126-127. 
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the literary value of the “Poet of Virtue”. According to Papafoannu, Andreas 
Kalvos was primarily a poet committed to the purposes and the ideals of the 
Greek Revolution; he published his odes in order to propagate the feats of the 
fighters, and the Philhellenic Committees undertook the responsibility for their 
translation and circulation almost immediately after their first publication. 
Subsequently, Papaïoannu refuted certain views of Seferis, Elytis, and 
Apostolakis on Kalvos, and denounced the practice of K. Paraschos and X. 
Lefkoparidis, of quoting only selected excerpts from Kalvos’s work in their 
Anthology of Modern Greek Poetry. Papaloannu was intent on opposing 
these well known representatives of the “generation of the '30s" and the entire 
“bourgeois” criticism establishment; his assessments, especially of the con- 
tributions by Elytis and Paraschos, are unfair. But animosity against poésie 
pure and the views of the “bourgeois” critics is understandable, given the poli- 
tical and social context of that period. What Papafoannu called the “conserva- 
tive” artistic, philosophical and sociological ideas of the “generation of the 
'30s" were the chief targets which had to be opposed’. It is characteristic, that 
in the same issue of the newspaper H Avyy, five stanzas from the ode “At 


5. M. M. Papaloannu, «Cia pia pihgkedepn rarpıorıch Aoyorexvia. Ox apvntéq 
tov KiAßow, in H Avy}, 25 March 1955, p. 2. [An almost identical article, under the title 
«Datvoueva akuńç kat napakyuıfs otn NeoeAAnvırtı Iloinon», was reprinted in Exifedonan 
T éyvnc, vol. 3, n. 15, March 1956, pp. 215-219]. 

6. See H Avy, op. cit.: «And mAartoùc Spdpovsg xat and otevopipia, "ms arpo- 
KGAunta Kat GALote KPUPÉ, ot YEVLÉG —kat TEPIGOÖTEIHO m Asyóuevn “yevié rov 30° (évac 
opiouévos kbkAoç Aoyotexvév)— mov axó Tny apxt tobtov tov aubva exnpetifovtat and 
KkoouoBemples avriöpaotıkeg, ntıyav va Büyovv (f va tic apaipéoovv ty exavactatiKd- 
tnta) mv roinon tov 1821. [...] H roleuxh nov tpiévra 160a ypóvia aokhőnke katé tng 
TaTpwrıchs NONONG, SUVOSEDOVTAV NÅVTOTE HE pia NOAEHIKT, yevikü KATÓ TNG EAANVIKÁÇ 
mpoodevtikis Aoyotexviac, káro an’ to npóoznpa tov roA£uov Kara ns ndorpapias Kat 
TOD ‘ERUPAUDTIONOÙ Kal OUYXPOVDE LE pla HPÉKANOTN ttpoc tov KOOPOROAITIOnO, TN QV- 
yh ua xat to érkœué Las péou os &AÂES xhpec. To aëvvériona tov NATPLOTIOHOŬÛ KAI to 
ÉUVOLOUE tov KOGUOTOAMTIOUOÙ elvat yvopiouuta xat ta 660 tnc YpayNs, rov axoAoó- 
0ncs n "yevid tov 30° Kat xov tóco kaBupé aroðsiytnke Katactpentixt Kal yia tn Aoyo- 
texvia Kat yia. trjv ratpiôa éca ota xpövia tng karogs Kat Katontw foaue ouepa. Ot 
KUTAOTPENTIKÉS ovvensies aurfg tnc YPOUUNS galverar moc StevKoAbvovv pspicots Ao- 
YOTÉLVES va dovv KaAbtepa Kat va GTPUPOUV APOG tov TORO TOUS KAL TTPOG TOUS avOpo- 
TOUS TOV, Óna Ba otpEMovtay pog tic GANOIVEs RNYES ns KaAAITEXVIKT|S xat trc avüpiá- 
zıyng ónjiovpyíac. Ac einloovpe mos avté da eivar pia véa apernpla yia xmivobpyia 8n- 
movpyixé Eskivhpata Kar mag avt tr Popa oi St5axés tov LoAMpOd, tov Kd Bov, tov Ba- 
Aampitn, tov IIaXapuá, tov EixeAlavod xai tov BápvaAr de Ga Anopovndobv. Ac eintoov- 
pe axópna foc avth m qopá 5s 0a Eexaotoby ot Anytipes too Aaod yia xpdodo Kat sicu- 
Ogpía, too póvov aotéc uropobv va yonuoroifioovv Küde xtvron péca otrv tézvn». 
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Evxaí" and one from “Etc Zápov" are published in order to demonstrate the 
political side of Kalvos’s poetry’. 

Later, Papaloannu referred again to the Zantiot bard and briefly restated 
the main conclusions of his article and Avgeris's essay. This is also true of his 
latest publication on Kalvos, in which Papaloannu connects the central sub- 
ject of the ode “A1 Evyat” with Alexandros Mavrokordatos's political efforts 
to bring Greece under British protection’. 

Speaking about Dionisios Solomos, Kostas Varnalis, the well known poet 
and intellectual, maintained that Kalvos knew modern Greek well and that he 
belonged to the vanguard of contemporary literary production which was 
opposed to intellectual and political reaction®. Varnalis sang Solomos’s “Li- 
berty” and Kalvos’s “Virtue” twice in his poetry: in his poems “O Aadc dev 
nedaiver” and “To ‘Nar tngIotopfag” in his collection EAev6egos Kéouoc!!. 
The titles of the collection and the poems indicate how the towering literary 
figures of the Greek Left perceived Solomos and Kalvos as poets who were 
leaders, demonstrating the path of national honour and political liberty. In 
the second of the two poems, Varnalis adds the examples of Palamas and 
Mavilis to those of Solomos and Kalvos. The echoes of the very complicated 
social situation of the time, with the Left under political persecution, become 
apparent again. In 1960, Varnalis delivered a speech on the poet of the odes, 
on the occasion of the transfer of Kalvos’s remains from Louth, England, to 
Zakynthos!, Varnalis claimed that the Zantiot bard, together with Solomos 


7. Anonymous, «Av@oAoyia tov Etkootéva. Ot peydAo1 xouj]taí orny urnpsoía tnc 
EXcv0epíag», ibid., p. 2. i 

8. See M. M. Papaloannu, «Akuh Kat rapaxuın otnv roinon», in And xov Puydon 
otor T'Anyd, Athens: Filippotis 1986 [Kpırıch - MeAettpata, 28], pp. 78-92; see also, M. 
M. Papaloannu, «MeAétn. Ot totopixéc nnyés tov sunveboeov tov KáAfov n o85 "AI 
EYXAT», in Néa Exoyfj, n. 196, Limassol, May-June 1989, pp. 13-18. 

9. See Kostas Varnalis, «Autpopa áp0pa: I. O ZoXopnóc fEepe eAAnvixi;», in Lodw- 
und - O ZoAouóc xopíc uevagvauer) - Ov aroxaouol xcv nomh x.x.À. - Aidpooa dobea, 
[Athens:] «O Kedros» [1957], p. 125. See also, Kostas Varnalis, «Auuopa áp0pa: X. Mom- 
pkh avôpayabla», ibid., pp. 162-163. 

10. See Kostas Varnalis, EAsVdegoc Kóapogc, Athens: «Kedros» *1965, pp. 55, 82; cf. 
Yiorgos Veludis, «O ookmux6ç BápvaAnco», in ITpováasig. Aexanérre yonuuaroloyınk 
éoxiuéc. Athens: Kedros [1981], pp. 50-51 (cf. To Biya, 28 December 1974, p. 4). 

11. See Kostas Varnalis, «O KáXBoc OSnyéç», in H Erala EAMyov Aoyoreyrbr 
rıudeı voy KdAflo oro EAAgvixó Aatxó @éareo ('AAcoc), [Athens 1960], p. [14]. I do not 
know whether this speech was ever published or not; I have in mind only the edition of a 
passage from this address, in Avópéa KdÂBou ‘Anavra.(H Atpa - Avoid). Eıioayaoyfı Znü- 
pou Muiové, Nicosia: «Keryneia» 41988, pp. 153-154. 
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and the Folk Song, constituted a kind of progressive intellectual leadership of 
the Greek people who were in revolt. At the same time, he took the opportuni- 
ty to express his disapproval of one of the chief tendencies of “bourgeois” criti- 
cism, according to which the real poet must not connect his work with the 
expression of a particular political line. Once more, the attempt of left wing 
criticism to give a political, theoretical and aesthetic answer to the “representa- 
tives” of the other side is obvious!i. 


In 1959 George Valetas published the ode “Etc EXaítav 'Ypvoc". In agree- 
ment with D. Ginis’s view!?, he attributes the poem to Andreas Kalvos; he 
finds a resilient, symbolic, and patriotic character in the ode, and he places 
it amongst the best Kalvian poems!“. Some later references of Valetas to the 
“Poet of Virtue" are of no special interest’. 


Id 


The intellectual of the Greek Left who gave a significant impetus to Kal- 
vian Studies and provided the basic elements for an entirely new perspective to 
Kalvos’s life and work, is the poet’s compatriot Porfiris Konidis, well known 


12. See the opinions of Kostas Varnalis in Arôpéa Káåßov 'Anavra..., op. cit., p. 154: 
«O1 otavpopépot tri; 'axóAotnc ouoppiéçs”, tov Agyovtat Kv "avsbäprnra rvebpata’, 10XUV- 
piovrat xoc n arodnrıct) ônmiovpyla Sev rpéner va mrapaodpetar ar’ thy melt, pot trc 
rpaykarıcörmras KL’ eropévoc de otéket OTNV abionpsreid trc va xüveı moATIKh. Na unv 
Qvakatevetat ps tov Aad, órav ayoviberar yia 6,11 ROAUTIUÖTEPO éxouv HA’ où ávOpoxot: 
va Aevrepis, Stxaroctyvy xt’ aAfjOeta. Avaotoyads ot s6vixol xointés kåvovve ‘rohmi’. 
Kat xápr| otnv xoAvikf| tous civar nsyad.oı xat Covtavot o' 6Aovs tous kaipoúç. To kakó 
civar moc T” 'aveEGptnta mveduata’” efvar rod sEaptntva Kat KÉVOUVE Kt’ aotá TOATIKh, 
ua tr Xeipörepn: ro apvntixh... Tevıra Sev vrapxer Téyvn eEwnodArtixh, ónoq Sev 
undpyet Kai Arkutocdvn kat Hhh xav Opnoxeta xv’ Emorthun. To #p6BAnua eivar mds 
moAttevetat o KüÜOs topéas Tov mvevpatiKob aç AOAITIONON: Getikd  apvntiKd, TPoo- 
devriKd À avacraAtiKd, vrép tov Evvolov fj urép tov oAlywv. O KéABoc, o ZoAmuöc, to 
ÖNNOTIKO pas tpayobst Kadvovve t Wo roAtrıch: UNEP tov EovóAoo —ayoviotikf Kr 
OX Quy o». 

13. D. Ginis, «Mia dyvoorn 091] tov KáAfBou», in Néa Eoría, vol. 23, n. 269, 1 March 
1938, pp. 347-349. 


14. See G. Valetas, «K&ABoc, Eis EAaíiav “Yuvoo, in To IIspioixó uaç, vol. 2, n. 
17-18, November - December 1959, p. 95. 

15. See G. Valetas, Exíroug lovopía tng IVeosAÀAngvonjc Aayoteyriac, Athens: Ekdo- 
tis Petros K. Ranos 1966, pp. 83-84; To IIpodouévo Ewociéva. H nviyuéyg arayévmon. 
H exavactatixt xÀngovouid, Athens: Filippotis *1979, pp. 127, 143, 162-163, 173; Tng 
Poytoovdvng. doxtua. A’ Kparıxö BpaBsio Aoxiitoo 1977, Athens: Filippotis *1982, pp. 
55, 104, 105, 201. Cf. Dionisis Serras, O l'iópyoc BaAérag xaı n Zéxurbos. 50 xyoóvia 
ngoopogds, Zakynthos 1983, pp. 21, 44, 57, 
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by his philological nom de plume K. Porfiris. Porfiris was one of the most rc- 
markable scholarly figures of the Left in Greece; he was the editor-in-chief of 
the notable periodical Erdewonon Texvns for several years, and he provided 
us with a considerable number of articles, essays and studies on Heptanesian 
history, literature, theatre, and thought. He also published many books, com- 
prehensive papers and reviews on Kalvos’s life and poetry. 

Porfiris was involved in the activities of the outlawed Communist Party 
of Greece (K.K.E.) from the early '30s, and he was repeatedly ‘imprisoned 
and banished for his political beliefs. His theoretical and ideological positions, 
and the tribulations which they brought him, helped him to identify some 
characteristics of Kalvos’s personality and ideology which had been proble- 
matic for historical researchers, philologists and the critics of “bourgeois” criti- 
cism. Porfiris was helped in his investigations by a thorough knowledge of the 
history of Europe, the Ionian Islands, and particularly of Zakynthos, and also 
by the love he felt for his native island. 

Thus, where other Kalvicists concentrated on the profuse virtue and 
idealism of the twenty odes or merely described the biographical events of the 
bard’s life, Porfiris spent time and effort on writing an “ideological biography” 
(“18eokoyixtfh Bioypagta”) of his compatriot based on the circumstances and 
social conventions of Kalvos’s age, and on a very careful interpretation of 
specific aspects of the odes. By participating in the outlawed acts of the Com- 
munist Party and fighting his own struggle for the ideals and principles of 
Socialism, as he saw them, he was able to consider and to analyse the Zantiot 
bard primarily as a revolutionary spirit and a fervent fighter of revolutionary 
ideas. 

In this lies the chief difference between Porfiris and other researchers. His 
close friend who was also an intellectual of the Left, Kostas Kulufakos, ob- 
served in this connection: 


Avtó gníonc, Eexopiter tov Hoppúpn Töco and tovg PLAÖAOYODG 
O00 Kat ATÓ touc 1OTOPIKOÛG EpEvvTTés, Yıa touc Onolovg N ebpeon 
(avaxdAvyn fj eSaxpißwon pLAoAoyiKobv f] LOTOPIKOV rAnpopopiov) 
Kat n TeKuNnpiwon anoteAoüv tov TEAIKÖ GTOXO TNG epyaolag touc. 
Tia tov IHIoppüpn o otöxog autóc stvar povaya Eva éco. Xpnot- 
uoxote( Tic EVPÉGELC kai TEKUNPUDOELG yia va avanAdoet to mpó- 
coro, THY avOphrivyn ooctoyvoptía. Kat npoxap&vrag axópr rto 
népa, yprjcutonotí TO TP6COTO YLA va ENLODPEL TNV TPOGOYXT] OTIC 
EOAOYLKES oùvviothoes tng Quoioyvonuíac tov. Me óo Aóyta o 
TIoppbpng paivetat va piaoGoËel pe tny épsovà tov va Bper Ta 
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otovysia skeiva mov 8a tov exitpéyouv va napovatäceı touc fio- 
Ypagobuevoug kopios ag noites, ec napadelypata av Kat OY1 
avayrkaotiké xat oc UTOdSetypata. Noib óvt tov npooavatoMops 
TOV autóv Tov tov KaBop{Cet to KoouoBempnrtiké tov miotebo. Mia 
ÉTOL xpocavatoAtouévrn OUYYPAPIK} Öpacoınpıörmra eyKvpovet 
tov Kkivôvvo va napovotdoet aoûvetôa o Bioypépos th ix Tov 
il0g0Àoyía cav GTOIXElO OVOTATIKÖ tro MvEvLATLKT|S PVoToyvantag 
tov Bioypapobuevou kt étot va Oaubvet —adeAnta fomco— NV 
TPOOOTIKN TOV TOAITIKT, Kar 1de0oAoyıKh Tonodernon. O IIopoó- 
PNG EIXE eniyvoon avtod tov KLVÖDVOD Kal HTÖPEGE Va tov UTOPDYEL 
XÁPN oto ÓTI RPÉTA-TPHTA ÉKOVE tig ÉPEUVÉG tov KAL YPTOLLO- 
noînoe tig EVp£oeıg tou ue nvebna VnpéAtas evriuôtntac. Iove- 
va dev rapanoıet ta ototyela mov Bpke, novOeva dev Xpnorpo- 
mol ‘oéc anderes’, movdeva dev cEwpatter mpdomna À Kata- 
otéoeicls, 


An earlier notable reference by Porfiris to Andreas Kalvos is found in his 
lengthy biography of Dionisios Solomos?’. In less than two pages Porfiris 
compares the main characteristics of the personality and the poetic work of 
these two great Heptanesian literary figures and establishes the basic similari- 
ties and differences between them. Soon afterwards he returns to the same 
topic and expounds his opinions in detail. Porfiris had already made the con- 
nection between an opinion of Solomos on the meaning of virtue, as had been 
expressed by the latter in his Elogio sul Ugo Foscolo, and some verses of the 
first two stanzas from Kalvos’s ode “Ets AóEav" and he concluded that both 
bards expressed ideas of European Romanticism which were wide-sprea d at 
that time. 

In 1959, Porfiris published his first paper on the poet, in which he examined 
three loosely related topics: the usage of uncontracted (acvvaigera) verbs in 


16. Kostas Kulufakos, «To evôtapépov tov K. TIoppüpn yia tov Ka Bo», in IL coézAovc, 
n. 5-6, Zakynthos, Spring-Summer 1985, p. 41. Furthermore, see the review by Nikos] 
G.[riparis] of an interesting lecture of K. Kulufakos, delivered in Zakynthos, in 1964: 
«Ivevpatixh kivnoic. K. Koviovpékoc: “O Avôpéus K&ABocs mpddpopoc tng Lovrépvas 
roinong’. AuíAc&u; oto Iivenpatixéd Kévtpo», in Taxvögduos rng ZaxtyOov, Zakynthos, 
22 December 1964, p. 2. 

17. K. Porfiris, Atovtowg ZoAonóg. 'Evaç nomes, vag drôgwnoc, ma enoy, Athens: 
Minoas 1958, pp. 261-262. 

18. K. Porfiris, «To Eyxd@yto tov LoA@pod otov Obyo Déokolo», in Exbebonon 
T &gens, vol. 6, n. 35-36, November - December 1957, p. 353 [= Yiannis Gudelis, Aydo4oyla 
tg adyxgorng sourire. Hoínan - IIeLoypapla, Athens: Difros 1959, p. 586]. 
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Avga and Avgimd, the year of Kalvos’s visit to Samos and the impact of the po- 
litical and natural environment of this island on him, and thirdly the “Ode 
agli Ionii”, which he rendered into Greek!?. Porfiris finds that the poetical 
sensibility of the bard forced him to make use of either contracted (ovrnon- 
uéva) or uncontracted (aovvalpera) verbs, according to his aesthetic needs; to 
prove this, the author examined thirty excerpts from the odes. Porfiris believes 
that Kalvos's trip and stay in Samos must be dated around 1806-1807, and 
then he connects the rebellious society of the island at that time with the sub- 
sequently rebellious character of the poet and he rightly correlates natural ima- 
ges from the ode “Etc Xápov" with parallel ones from the ode “O DiAörartpıc”. 
In presenting the contents of the “Ode agli Ioni”, Porfiris established -the 
stylistic and ideological relationship between the poem and the Greek odes 
(for instance, Kalvos's view on the pedagogic role of a poet, on liberalism, and 
the praise of Virtue), and, for the first time, he provided a literary translation 
of this ode, in which he imitates the versification, the language and the style 
of Kalvos. Lastly, Porfiris perceptively maintains that the omission of Kalvos's 
enlightening notes to the text of the “Ode agli Ionii” in the edition by Zoras 


should be attributed to the fact that the Greek and Italian Fascist censorship .. 


of the late '30s could not have passed the hints of anti-despoticism made by 
the “Poet of Virtue". 

The following year, Porfiris published three further articles on Kalvos's 
life and work. In the first he elucidated the poetic techniques Kalvos used to 
give effective expression to his psychological world, the relationship between 
Kalvos and Solomos, and the political activity of the Zantiot bard??. Porfiris 
maintained that the rhythmical diversities, the internal rhyme, the peculiar 
syntactic structure, the musicality, the chasmodies (yaouwôlec), the idiosyn- 
cratic usage of participles and adjectives, constitute some of the main stylistic 
characteristics of the odes. Moreover, Porfiris showed that there is a distant 
affinity between the two greatest Zantiot bards and he noted the fact that both 
of them knew the Heptanesian scholar Yeoryios De-Rossi well. He demonstrat- 
ed that Kalvos's poetry was primarily an obvious political act. In analysing 
the most important political landmarks in his life, he assumed that the "Poet 
of Virtue" had been involved in the revolutionary movement of the Carbonari. 
He acutely distinguished Kalvos's rebellious political activities prior to the 
twenty odes from his ideological compromise after his arrival on Corfu. 


19. K. Porfiris, «Zroxaopot návo otov KaApo», in Erubebenon -Texgrns, vol: 9, n. 50- 
51, February - March 1959, pp. 106-114. 

20. K. Porfiris, «Kuißırd Xnpjsubuato», in Exrarnotax Hootoxooviá, vol. 1, Athens: 
«Pirforos» 1960, pp. 99-107. 
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The second paper by Porfiris in this year again examines Kalvos’s rela- 
tionship with Solomos and his political ideology?!. As regards the first of these 
topics, he claims that the different social position, education and literary in- 
fluences of the two compatriots explain why they followed completely different 
poetic traditions. But Porfiris also maintains that as products of their age 
Kalvos and Solomos were both reared in the same social conventions and phi- 
losophical tendencies. They were both inspired by the Greek Revolution, which 
Porfiris sees from a “progressive” democratic point of view; they both be- 
lieved in the pedagogic and instructive role of a poet and condemned the ne- 
gative sides of the struggle; both had been influenced by Romanticism; they 
had almost identical views on moral liberty; and their revolutionary enthusiasm 
had clearly diminished after the Revolution had ended. On the other hand, 
Porfiris systematically investigated the impact of the events of 1797 in Za- 
kynthos, the teachings and the liberal verses of Andonios Martelaos, the “En- 
lightened” environment of Livorno, the mutinuous situation in Samos, the 
apprenticeship to Ugo Foscolo, the labour disturbances in England, the Italian 
Carbonar ism, European Philhellenism, and the philosophical thought of the 
French Revolution, in the formation of Kalvos’s political ideology. The philo- 
sophical principles of the French Enlightenment and the political preachings 
of the most important leaders of the Revolution of 1789 can easily be seen 
underlying Kalvos’s position regarding death, tyranny, and even Virtue and 
God, 

Lastly, Porfiris's third paper of this year (1960), which was first delivered 
as a lecture at the festival of the Erala EAAMjvov Aoyovegyó»?, examines 
Kalvos's short stay in the rebellious Greek regions at the end of 1826*. As 
regards the date of Kalvos's arrival in Nauplion, Porfiris bases his arguments 
on the relevant studies of Enepekidis and Zoras. He seems to believe that the 


21. K. Porfiris, «I'ópo otov KóAfo», in Enıdedenon Téyynç, vol. 11, n. 63-64, March- 
April 1960, pp. 191-199. : 

22. K. Porfiris, KaAfixá didgooa, Athens 1960. See with reference to this publication 
Anonymous, «KoApiká Siapopa», in I/goodsvurueh, Zakynthos, 3 June 1960, p. 3; Marietta 
Yiannopulu, «IIvevparıch, avaoxénnoic. Arnd ta BiBlia nov exd60nxav tr] xpovi ToU 
népace: [...] K. IIoppópn: "KaXBiká Ai&oopa'», in Tayvdgduog rnc Zaxós0ov, Zakyn- 
thos, 10 January 1961, p. 1. 

23. Cf. also note 11 of this paper. 

24. K. Porfiris, «O KáAXBoc otnv eravaotutnuévn EXAá50», in EvBotxés Aóyoc, vol. 
3, n. 29-30, Halkida, July-August 1960, pp. 36-37 [= K. Porfiris, O Ardodag KdAfloz Kag: 
urordgog. H uvoruen Ölen voy. Kaounoráoow tys Tooxárnc, [Athens] Themelio [1975], 
pp. 141-150]. 
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“Poet of Virtue” was disappointed by the situation which he found in Greece, 
a situation which did not correspond with his democratic and revolutionary 
beliefs at all; Porfiris also assumes that the extreme political ideals of Kalvos 
may have been the chief hindrance to any co-operation with the Greek govern- 
ment. Of course, nowadays it is accepted that Kalvos arrived in Greece to 
teach in the Ionian Academy of Lord Guilford®®. 

In 1961, Porfiris published two reviews of five publications on Kalvos’s 
life and literary work”. Porfiris’s observations and proposals are significant 
and refer to a great variety of specific topics concerning the Zantiot bard. To 
these writings one can add a later review of the edition of the twenty odes by 
M. G. Meraklis*’, as well as a successful translation of an essay on Kalvos by 
Mario Vitti®. 

The following year Porfiris published an extensive biography of the poet, 
written in an outstanding literary style, more reminiscent of a novel than a 
philological-historical treatise?®. Porfiris’s desire was to describe the life of 
Andreas Kalvos in a comprehensive and uncomplicated way. The subtitle of 
the book (Mußiotopnparich Bioypagia) underlines this. Porfiris of course 
makes use of the available biographical information about Kalvos and at the 
end of the book he cites his scholarly sources. Porfiris connects the social and 
political environment of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
with the particular events of Kalvos’s life. It is characteristic of his uncannily 
accurate instict, that before he even knew of the bard’s active participation in 
the Carbonari movement, he portrayed him involved in a vivid dialogue with 
the secret police of Florence!.In short, this is a book addressed to the general 
public, ‘but based on actual facts. Porfiris was fallowing a general principle of 
the Greek Left that important scholarly and literary subjects should be po- 
pularised so that they are understood by as many people as possible. Porfiris 


25. Cf. Vasiliki Bombu-Stamati, «And mv alAnAoypapla tov I'xiApopvr ps tov Ká- 
Bo xat to LoAmpd», in AeArlo tns Joví(ov Axaënulas, vol. II [Afieroma sti mnimi tu Linu 
Politi], Corfu 1986, pp. 197-198 and 203-204. 

26. K. Porfiris, «Temp. ©. Zpa: 1) Avôpéas KGA Bos. 2) Mön sıç Ioviovs xat dAAa pe- 
Aethuata. A0fjva. 1960», in Erubedonon T éxrnc, vol. 14, July 1961, pp. 87-89, and K. Por- 
firis, «KaABixd: Kov. LoAS5atov 'Avópéag KäABoc”. X. A. Ewppoviov 'Av6p&az KaABoc’. 
Ex6. Tadakiac: ‘A. Kai Bon: Qal», ibid., n. 82, October 1961, pp. 351-352. 

27. K. Porfiris, «M. I. MepaxAh, Avdpéa KéABou Nic», in Enidedonen Téxvne, vol. 
23, n. 133-134, January - February 1966, p. 140. 

28. See Mario Vitti, «O KGaA oc avápgou ott avrivouies tov Katpod tov «Metüppaor| 
K. Ilopqópn»», in Enibedpnon Téyvnc, vol. 20, n. 115-116, July - August 1964, pp. 8-27. 

29. K. Porfiris, Ardodas KdABog o AyéAacvog. Mufiotognpatixt Bioygagpia, Athens: 
«2008 Eonas» 1962, 
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had followed a very similar method in his biography of Dionisios Solomos*®. 
This attempt by Porfiris to construct fictional biographies of great literary fi- 
gures found few imitators?!. 

In fact, Porfiris gives priority to the investigation of Kalvos’s life and fie 
does this within the general framework of left wing criticism, which places arti- 


30. Cf. note 17 of this paper. 

31. It is important to cite Vasos Varikas's critical views on Porfiris's book, in order 
to show an opposite method, followed by the «bourgeois» critics, of interpreting literary 
and scholarly phenomena: «Mer tov ZoAopgó, o x. K. TIopyüpng katamuüverat pe tov 
KàXBo. To véo tov BiBAlo 'Ayé&Xactoc extyetpel env nußiotopnnarich Bioypäpnon tov 
roint cov 'O56v'. Ilpocwmxd, augıBßallo av o xapaktnpiopóc, xou opôû é&oog otnv 
roinon tov KaAßov o Méproç Avdyépnc, rarpıdleı kai yia tov {510 tov month, akóun Kat 
önog pas tov Bioypageít o x. Toppbpys. Augißidio axójm Kat yta THY oxoripótrta, TOV 
Asyouévov 'uoQistopmpuatikóv Broypagibv’, óso KU av eivai mo pddac ta teAeotaía 
xpôvia. Pobdyiar ótt avti va ninaıdkouv, ue tny “exAatkevon’” rov entzetpobv, to evpt- 
TEPO KOTVO TPOG THY SHLLoOvpyia tov ROINTH, To amoLaxpbvovv opiotiké. ITAnpopopovyusvo 
ra evroronuxd xabéxacta tnc Gohg touc, voniter ót cEdvtAnos xat ro épyo touc. H te- 
Agutaía anti mapathipyon, eotóco dev avupfperan napa eneioodiard oto BıßAlo mov pag 
axaoxokei. Tiari ta “podiotopnyeatixa’ croıxela nov cuvavtüue otov ‘AyéAacto’ 
£lvat eAdxıora Kat da propotoav tows va napakeipBoëv, xopíc to BıBAlo va ydort tnv 
roi TPOCWMKÖTNTE tov. O pedetntng mponysttat kai px vet ovxyva EvreÄdig OTNV OK 
TOV UBoTOopioypépo, LOAOVéTI o TEeAevVTalog Silver KATOTE APOPHN otov NPÓTO va ENEKTA- 
Bel otnv Epsuva KOLVOVIKOV KUTATTÜGENV Kat PULVOLEVOV, TOD ANALÓG epártovtat HE TNV 
Con Kai to Épyo tov rointh. Elvaı to onpeto, nov Stepevva HE Asrtopepsotepo KAL HE MEYO- 
Adtepo 14806, 0a Eieya, o x. Hoppüpng. Tia va pas Sthoe1 MOAAEs kat evõtapépovoec TÀN- 
popopies YU TO KOTVOVIKO, TO TOALTIKO Kal TO 1680A0y1KÓ KÄO, TO Evporaixé xat TO EÀ- 
ANVIKO, TOV mpdtav Sexaetibv tov nepaopévon aubva: qootkó, GAAmMote, apod aviKet OTV 
oXoAN, xou BAgret tov rointh ónptobpynpa, npiv ar’ óAa, too mepiPdAArAOVtTds tov. Me 
nv ta &veon, motéoo, xiveltat o ovyypapéas kat ota Broypagiká tov rom. Mropet 
Kánott va Siapwveis oti; eppnvetes mov stver f] va Staxpiveig pia vnoovvelöntm tows tå- 
on, n suunddele xpoc tov Bioypapobuevo À n avéyen tnc Sixalmons piac and ta npiv 
oxynuatiopévng avrlänyns xou oönYel os xploeig Kat ovAoyiouoûc, nov avrıöikodv pe 
mv tpaypatixotnta, dev UROPEÏS ópoc va tov apmiointhoets oúte Env Yvon obts ENV 
plAépeuvn 61a8e0n. And tov ‘AyéAaoto’ tov x. Iloppbpn o avayváotne Ba tànpogopn- 
Gel TOAAG yia tH Coh tov xotntfj, tis ovvOtiKes éca otic onotes vroxpecbOre va epya- 
ofet, ya to mepiPaAAov kat tv exoyfi tov. Mováya yia tny oino tov xat nv KpITiKh 
anotiumof| tnc, Kt as un TO ayvoel xat To KEMAdAGLO auto o x. IIoppüpng, dev épo av ĝa 
Byet to {810 nAobotoc of yuborts. Kai tpocmnixd, motevo ótti to S1a4Pacua Kat v] Kata- 
vöonen Séxa oríxov tov xointh, akifovv neptocdétepo and dSexddes tOpovs yia Env fon Kal 
nv eroxh xou...» (See To Brjua, 22 July 1962, p. 2). For other reviews on the same book, 
see Anonymous, «O AyéAaotoc», in Tpoodsurixr, Zakynthos, 31 July 1962, p. 2; Anony- 
mous, «K. Hoppüpn: 'O Ar&luactog’», in Hyd tne ZaxórÜov, Zakynthos, 8 August 1962, 
p. 2; Anonymous, «IIvsvpnarıct) xivnon tov 1962», in H AArdsıa, Zakynthos, 9 February 
1963, p. 1. 
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stic phenomena within their historical context and correlates political, econo- 
mical and social circumstances with their literary and scholarly products. 

The most significant contribution of Porfiris to the development of Kal- 
vian Studies and, unquestionably, the most important paper on Kalvos's life 
in the last twenty-five years, is concerned with the active involvement and parti- 
cipation of the “Poet of Virtue” in the revolutionary movement of the Carbo- 
nari. As already pointed out, Porfiris had already imagined and assumed such 
actions on the part of Kalvos. In the summer of 1963 Veatriki Spiliadi carried 
out a search in the Archivio di Stato di Firenze on the request of her close 
friend Porfiris, and with the assistance of Anioletti, the deputy mayor of Flo- 
rence, photocopied a great number of the documents relating to the subject 
(it is now clear that for a long period of time, the Greek authorities did not 
provide Porfiris with a passport because of his political activities)?*. The 
impressive outcome of this research, which proved the participation of the 
Zantiot bard in the activities of the Secret Carboneria of Tuscany and explained 
Kalvos's deportation from the Austrian kingdom, were first published in the 
periodical ExWedenon Téyvgc in the same year**. The friendship of Kalvos 
with the scholar Silvio Pellico, who was well known for his revolutionary be- 
liefs, the evidence of Querinna Mocceni Magiotti that Kalvos had moved away 
from Florence because of his political position and the fervent Jacobeanism of 
the odes which developed within the environment of the Italian nationalistic 
and democratic movements provided the main evidence for Porfiris's hypothe- 
sis. Kalvos's relationships with some Italian political fugitives in London merely 
underpinned Porfiris's first thoughts. | 

In his introduction to the Greek translation of some very important do- 
cuments relating to Kalvos’s involvement with the Secret Carboneria of Tuscany, 
Porfiris sketched the European historical context of the second decade of 
the nineteenth century, as well as the significant role of the organisation of the 
Carbonari in the struggle for liberation from the Napoleontian and Austrian 


32. See Veatriki Spiliadi, «Eva vroxsinevicd Keluevo yia tov K. Hoppúpn», in Megol- 
7tÀovc, n. 5-6, Zakynthos, Spring-Summer 1985, pp. 42-43. Cf. K. Porfiris, «O Avôpéac 
Kai Bos otéAgzyog vov Kapurovépav (ayvmota £yypaqo)», in Exibedenon Texens, vol. 
18, n. 106-107, October - November 1963, pp. 372-373, 385 (notes 3-4). See particularly note 
3 on page 385: «O1 xolvoıepyleg, o1 Sv0KoAles, ta sumddin, ot APVOELG Kat ot ama yopeó- 
GEIG TOV cuvavrobouv o1 SypOKpatixot notes yia nv ékôoon tov 611Batn plov, frav n 
Baoixt) aria». See also, K. Porfiris, O Avôgéas KdáAfog Kapurovépos. H uvorwen dlen 
vov Kapunovdgwr ins Tooxávgc..., op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

33. K. Porfiris, «O Avôpéas KóABoc oxéAsxoq vov Kappnovapov (Gyvootao éyypapay, 
op. cit., pp. 372-385, 
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occupation of Italy. Subsequently, Porfiris cited several reports of the Secret 
Police of Florence, and excerpts from testimonies to the Secret Trial of the 
Tuscanian Carboneria (amongst them one by Kalvos), from which it emerges 
that the poet was a notable member of the Carbonari. Porfiris also elucidated 
some specific questions about Kalvos’s life. In his conclusion Porfiris made 
some brief comments on the revolutionary nature of Kalvos’s personality and 
poetry. Thus, he considers that the twenty odes primarily express the demo- 
cratic, anti-tyrannic, and anti-royalist spirit of the Italian Carbonarism and he 
maintains that the opposition of most of the Greek leaders to the democratic 
ideology of the “Secret Societies” had forced the bard to leave the rebel Greek 
areas and depart in haste to Corfu in 1826. 

It is not without significance that Porfiris makes use of the contemporary 
terminology of the Left, when describing quite old historical phenomena; in 
my opinion, expressions such as önuoxparıxd, avrırvoayyızd, avtiBactdixd vev- 
pa indicate the deepest strategic aims and political ambitions of the Greek Left 
during this period: the fervent anti-monaichism, the systematic attempt to 
connect the Royal Family of Greece with tyranny as well as the desire of the 
Greek Left to establish a democratic socialist régime are obvious. 

Around the mid-’60s, Porfiris went to Italy for further detailed research 
in the Florentine archives. The outcome was to be printed in 1967, but the 
dictatorship of the colonels prevented its circulation; it was finally published 
eight years after the death of Porfiris Konidis* with a preface by Kostas Ku- 
lufakos. 

Kulufakos describes the various tribulations of this publication, and he 
notes the concern of Porfiris for the life and work of Kalvos. In his introduc- 
tion Porfiris briefly analyses the way he arrived at his conclusion that the Zan- 
tiot bard had participated in the revolutionary movement of the Carbonari. 
Then, he writes at length about the Secret Societies in Europe, particularly in 
Italy, during the first fifteen years of the nineteenth century, and he correlates 
parts of the Kalvian poetry with the ethical teachings of the masonic lodges: 
«H apetoAoyia, n 8pnoxevtixh eAevOepótnta Kat o opPoAoytopds tov Kaa- 
Dou np£nei va cEetactobv kat xáto and to Tp{oLG TOV portixóv otoiyelwv 
TOV nuctikod Etatptopob»*. Then Porfiris reviews the relationship of the poet 
with his father and he presumes that the latter had been involved in the activities 
of the Freemasons of Alexandria. He notes the importance of Kalvos’s re- 


34. See K. Porfiris, O Arôgéas KdAfoc Kagunordgos. H uvotixý Ôben vov Kapunord- 
gov tne Toaxárngs..., op. cit. 
35. Ibid., p. 18, note 2. 
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lations with Ugo Foscolo and Silvio Pellico and his contacts with Italian de- 
mocrats in London. Porfiris then discusses the origins and the development 
of Carbonarism, the revolts of the Italians against Austrian domination in 
1820-1821, the organisation of the Tuscanian Secret Police and the political 
action of the Secret Carboneria of Tuscany. The later part of the book investi- 
gates the Trial of the Tuscanian Carbonari and the participation of the “Poet 
of Virtue” in their conspiratorial activities. The testimonies of the suspects 
provide much valuable detail about Kalvos’s life and also the structure of 
Carbonarism in Tuscany. 

This work by Porfiris must be considered as a very important contribu- 
tion to the history of European and in particular Italian revolutionary move- 
ments in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. At the end, Porfi- 
ris links the rebellious spirit of the Carbonari with the progressive philhellenic 
climate. The book also contains an appendix on Kalvos’s short stay in Naup- 
lion. 

Undeniably, these studies by Porfiris Konidis approach the life and the 
literary texts of the poet of the odes from an entirely new perspective. At the 
same time, they provide a well-documented introduction to the world of the 
European masonic lodges, they elucidate wide-ranging and unclear aspects of 
Kalvos’s life and they present several new problems which must be resolved 
by future historical and philological research?". 

Before I close this paper which has mainly covered the way in which 
Andreas Kalvos was seen by the critics of the Greek Left up to 1960, let me 
mention an indirect allusion to the Zantiot bard, by the well known communist 
leader (later executed) Nikos Beloyiannis: 


Toug kaAapapáósc tous Stayvovv and Kovtd tovg nodol ayov- 
otés Kat o LoAwmpds touc Pdler irta atovcg Tobpkovc. (Eto ô16- 
Aoyo;). To 21 oqopnAatoóce Kat nv nvevpatiKh Évootn tov E- 


36. Cf. note 24 of this paper. 

37. On Porfiris’s particular interest in Kalvos’s life and work, see further, Titos Pa- 
trikios, «O pudixds xat o aAndıvög IIopoópno», in IegitAouc, n. 5-6, Zakynthos, Spring- 
Summer 1985, p. 19; Tasos Vurnas, «O &vôponoc xat to mvevpatiKd tov Epyo», ibid., p. 
23; Dionisis Serras, «Ta Zakvv8tvá (Kot Ga Entavnoraxt) kstueva tov K. Iloppöpn otnv 
Endehpnon Téyvno», ibid. pp. 50-52; Anonymous, «Bipiioypagin K. Ilopoópn», 
ibid., p. 52; Yiorgos Andreiomenos, «H ovuuetogh tov Avôpéa KáXBov ota gravactatiká 
Kui QtAgAAnvixá Kvata tng Bopármo», in Terpaurva, n. 30, Amphissa, Spring 1986, 
pp. 2000-2001. K. Porfiris dealt with Kalvos in an anthology which he assembled in 1964: 
K. Porfiris, Hoiixý Av0oAoyla 1650-1964. IIgáAoyog Nixnpdégov Boerrdxov, [ Athens:] 
Takis Drakopoulos 1964, pp. 222-237, 256-257. 
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pravriowv ne tny GAAN EAAGSa. Ma avti va tous ógytobv cav Ta 
yerrddovia mac " AvotEnc, tovs ayvónoav fj tovg anontipav. Tt Ager 
o Xobtcoog yia to LoAMpES Kat KGABo; O KóXBoc xat o ZoXopóc, 
wborotoi ugyáXot KAn., 


It is a direct criticism of the spirit of the Phanariots which strove to exclude the 
literary products of the Heptanesian poets, basically because of their different 
scholarly tradition, and their linguistic and metrical forms. 


After an analytical examination of these critiques on Kalvos, some basic 
features of the Left's literary criticism in Greece become apparent. 

First, the reception of Kalvos's poetry by circles of the Greek Left was, 
perhaps surprisingly, very positive. Why so? One has to bear in mind the 
complicated political and social conventions in the 1950s, in order to understand 
the artistic positions of the left wing. Since the Left was then under political 
persecution, it was normal for it to attempt to encompass and appropriate 
leading figures or radical ideas from the past and compare them to present 
intellectual or social phenomena. Under this premise, Andreas Kalvos was 
considered as a "progressive" poet who not only sang the feats of the Greek 
revolutionaries but also fought against any type of political oppression. In their 
eyes Kalvos became a poet-leader, who showed to the Greek leftists the road 
of uncompromising struggle. Dionisios Solomos constituted another brilliant 
example in this direction. And it is no mere coincidence that Varnalis, a kind 
of poetical idol to the Greek leftists of that period, claimed in this connection: 
«LZ TOVS onuepivois pGAtota Kkatpobc, rov n £AgoOepía óuoy vetat and TAVTOÚ 
K' n Topavvia óo xv' anAd vetat reptocótepo, to KüAeoya tov 600 peyóAov 
rointov [Solomos and Kalvos] axobyetar mio Bpovtepé péca otnv yoxh Tov 
£O0vovc»??, 

Kalvos was seen as a fervent patriot, who believed in an optimistic future 
for the world, a future which was to come after complete self-denial by the 
individual on behalf of society. And that of course was also one of the most 
wide-spread tenets of Socialism. The examples of Kalvos and Solomos served 
to demonstrate this position*?. Their poetical output was distinguished by 
their obvious political character. 


38. Nikos Beloyiannis, Keíueva and vy» anouévwon, Athens: «Sinhroni Epohi» 41983, 
p. 142. 

39. Kostas Varnalis, <LoAmpds - To ugyáXo uáðnua», op. cit., p. 192. 

40. On Solomos see Yioryis Valtinos, «O rarpıwrıonög too ZoAmuod xat ot LBpiotéc 
tou», in Exiedgnon Terms, vol. 2, n. 10, October 1955, pp. 325-327; Anonymous, «Ot co- 
Acopikés ytoptés», ibid., vol. 5, n. 27, March 1957, p. 272. 
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However; if Rigas Ferreos“!, Dionisios Solomos and Andreas Kalvos at- 
tracted the interest of the Greek Left for their magnanimous patriotism and 
the political aspects of their poetry; other poets and intellectuals, such as Ca- 
vafy, Kariotakis and subsequently Seferis and the literary “generation of the 
19308”, were commented upon differently. Cavafy and Kariotakis were pri- 
marily seen as typical examples of a world in decline; this world was identified 
for a long period with the- world of the western.societies**. Seferis was seen as 
the chief representative of contemporary “bourgeois” poetry? Underlying 
thesé literary-positions-was a suppressed: poe view eng back against 
representatives: of the opposing camp. ' 

- The interpretation ofthe literary-products of these. ‘nieilectiiale was based 
' on Marxist methodology, which’ contrasted with the artistic credos of the other 
side =— "bourgeois? criticism: These artistic credos had a lot to do with the well 
known dogma l’art pour l’art: Fhe:intelligentsia of the Greek Left was openly 
and strongly opposed to-this dogma. They supported their position by intro- 
ducing an ‘analysis -of Miterary- phenomena: which .primarily related artistic 
works with historical events. Some points of-Kalvos’s-poems were obviously 
seen irr a narrow perspective but, at the same time, other, previously unidenti- 
fied: sides-of- Kalvos's work; were unearthed-and commented upon. The same 
critical stance was taken towards the other poets mentioned above. 


'. 41. On Rigas,and Solomos see Embedonon Téxyrnc, vol. 6,.n. 35-36, November - De- 
cember 1957. ; 

42. On Cavafy and Kariotakis see M. M. Papaloannu, «Daivógeva axpitig Kat napaKptic 
om "NeoeAXiviict Iloinon», ibid. ; vol: 1, n. 2, Fébruary 1955, pp. 85, 87, 88, 89, 92; cf. 
ibid., vol. 3, n. 15, March 1956, pp. 209-219; Manolis Lambridis, «Il gran rifiuto’ (Kaá- 
(ong ~ BápvaAng-: Kapooctákng xat n rapaxuh}», ibid., vol: 2, n. 7, July 1955, pp. 29-42; 
Tasos-Vurnas, «Daivoueva. tov “Siadextixot” ekAgktiktojo0.. O x. Mavöing Auuxpiônc 
Kaun napakyuf », ibid., vol. 2, n. 8, August 1955, pp. 120-125; Manolis Lambridis, «Kat ría 
nepi BápvaAn, Kaßapn x.An», ibid., vol. 6, n. 31, July 1957, pp. 50-51. See also two articles 
by Stratis Tsirkas: «O1 xepiováosig tov peydAov 6x1», ibid., vol. 2, n. 12, December 1955, 
pp. 450-463 and «H KóAaocn tnc nóng», ibid., vol. 8, n. 43, July 1958, pp. 5-18. On Cavafy 
and Tsirkas see the interesting. point. made by X. A. Kokolis in «To épyo tou Eeqépn xat 
n apitepfi kpm, 1931-1950. ExULoyfi xeui£vov xat npóroc oxolinonósg», in Lepepi- 
xd, 1. Athens: Ikaros 1982, p. 79: «[..] 1958 to fifiAio O KaBdgne xai n snoyý tov tov 
Etp. Toípka apxileı va ovußıßalsı tovs apictepoóg pe tov ‘xapaxuin’ Adekavöpıvö‘ 
[...]». See also, M. M. Papaloannu, «Oxraßpıavfi sravactaon kal SAANVIK} Aoyotex vía», 
in"Néa Bridyh, n° 194, Limassol; January-February 1989; pp. 11-12. 

43. On Seferis and the other representatives of the generation of the 1930s see M. M. 
Papaioannu, «Dawvöhevu akpyfiz xat mapaxutis om NeoeAAnvıch Iloinon», op. cit., p. 
88. On the reception of Seferis LA ‘left wing criticism see X. A. Kokolis, «To &pyo tov Ee- 
gé n Kar (| apioteph pinki 1931-1950. EmAorh xeuivov ka xpótoc oyoMucuóg, 
op.cit., pp. 77-93 [= Avr, 5.2.77, pp. 30-33]. 
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In short, the criticism of the Greek Left gave an important impetus to the 
investigation of Kalvos’s life and work from a new point of-view. After the 
critical intervention of the Left on Kalvos,-the poet of the odes-was confirmed 
on the highest pedestal of modern Greek Parnassus. 
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ELIAS KAPETANOPOULOS 


AN ATHENIAN-MAKEDONIAN MARRIAGE OF ALEXANDER'S | 
LINE* 


The Athenian-Makedonian marriage to be discussed below dates from 
the third century A.D., but the contacts between the Athenians and the 
Makedones, or their kings, extend to at least the reign of Alexander I, who 
was a tpóEeioc, edepyétnc and pioc of Athens at the time of the Persian 
Wars!. Perdikkas II and other Makedones concluded a treaty with Athens 
in perhaps 423/2 B.C.?, as did Amyntas IH at 375-373 B.C. However, 
Athens’ relations with Makedon became complex with Philip II* and his son 
Alexander®, and the complexity grew during the Diadochoi and after®. Ac- 
cording to Athenaios (III 122a), the frequent interaction between the Athenians 
and the Makedones brought about the makedonization of Athenian writers: 
paxsdoviCovtas tT” olda xoAXobg tOv “Attik@v 814 tv ÉruuEtav, which 
must suggest a deeper influence than the mere usage of Makedonian words’. 


* This is an expanded version of an earlier manuscript written in August 1990. 

I. Herodotos VIIL136 and 143. For recent views of Alexander I, cf. E. N. Borza, In 
the Shadow of Olympus: The Emergence of Macedon (Princeton 1990) 98-131, and R. Scaife, 
Hermes 117 (1989) 129-137. | 

2. Borza (note 1 above) 132-160, and 295: IG P 89. 

3. IG I? 102 = ZPE 81 (1990) 156. Borza (note 1 above) 180-197. In JG IP 110 = 
SEG 33 (1983 = 1986), No. 80 of 363/2 B.C., Menelaos Pelagon is honored by the Athenians, 
for his services in the war against the Chalkidians and Amphipolis. 

4. Cf., for example, [Demostbenes'] polemics against Philip IT for destroying Greek 
cities and introducing barbarians (not Makedones) into them, in the appended [decree] 
in De Corona, 182 (see Appendix below, under B). In any case, Demosthenes Was concerned 
about the enslavement of Greck cities by Philip II (Third Olynthic, 20). 

5. À. J, Heisserer, Alexander the Great and the Greeks. The Epigraphical Evidence (Nor- 
man, Oklahoma 1980) 3-26 (Athens). In 311/10 B.C., it appears, Roxane, Alexander's wife, 
made various offerings to Athena Polias, as recorded in JG II* 1492, lines 46-63. 

6. See T. Leslie Shear, Jr., Kalllas of Sphettos and the Revolt of Athens in 286 B.C. 
Hesp., Suppl. 17 (Princeton 1978), and M. J. Osborne, ZPE 78 (1989) 239. 

7. Cf. R. À. Crossland in CAH II (1)* (1982) 847. Athenaios mentions therein Ilsp- 
oud Ovépata in the ancient Greek writers, but this distinction is not associated with the 
uaxsSovitovres Athenian writers. Appendix below, under A. | l 


40. 
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Nonetheless, the Athenians sided with the Romans in their wars against 
Philip V and his son Perseus®. Of course, this was due to the conflicting 
interests of Athens and Makedon and to the Athenians’ perception of dnp0- 
xpatía and abrovoida xai &Xevdepia?. On the other hand, Athenian contacts 
with Makedon continued into the (Roman) Imperial period, as indicated by 
the Athenian sculptor Demetrios (below), Aurelius Krates, son of Ptolemaios, 
a Auscaprjtiog!?, whom the Athenians honored with a statue on the Acropo- 
lis, and the marriage discussed below. 

This brief survey of Athenian-Makedonian relations may suffice as an 
introduction to the study’s theme which is the marriage of an Athenian lady 
to a gentleman from Makedon. The marriage took place, as noted above, 
at about the first decade of the third century A.D. From the Athenian side 
the marriage involves the great family of the Claudii Leonides VII and Lysiades 
VI of the deme Melite, which this writer has already studied, with its then 
known marriage connections’, The gentleman from Makedon is Honora- 
tianos Polycharmos who appears to have traced his lineage, as shown below, 
to Alexander (the Great). 

His daughter Honoratiane Polycharmis (f| kai Phainarete) identifies 
herself in JG II? 3679 as a descendant of daduchs, Perikles and Konon and 
Alexander from the side of the Makedones. In this inscription from Eleusis, 
she honors her daughter Junia Themistokleia (II) as an dp’ &oxíac!?, while 
her full name, as given above, is found in IG II? 3710 (again from Eleusis), 
where she herself is honored as an à&q' &otlac. Her initiation, therefore, ante- 
dates her daughter's, and the dates would be at about the second decade and 
the fourth/fifth decades of the third century A.D. respectively!?. With the 
available evidence, only relative dates can be obtained. 

In JG 1!* 3710 Honoratiane Polycharmis fj xal Phainarete is identified 
as the daughter of Honoratianos Polycharmos and Claudia Themistokleia 


8. For example, Livy XXXI.xliv, 6-7; XLLxxiii.l; and XLIO.vi.1-3. 
9. IG IP 43 = SEG 35 (1985 = 1988), No. 56, lines 9-10, of 378/7 B.C. (1eferring to, 
the Lakedaimonians, but pertinent to the Makedones, too), and 418, line 55, of 318/7 B.C. 
(Appendix below, under B). 
10. Ziva Antika 20 (1970) 160 = Maxsdovixd 14 (1974) 225. 
11. BCH 92 (1968) 504, No. 33, and 506, No. 39 [493-518, stemmata]; cf. also “Agy. 
' Egnu. 1974, ypovixd, 3. Demetrios Poliorketes married the Athenian Eurydike who was 
MiArtıabov &róÓyovog toO xa2100 (Plut., Demetrios XIV.1). 
' 12. BCH (note 11 above), 507, No. 50; K. Clinton, *The Sacred Officials of the Eleusi- 
nian Mysteries", TAPAS 64 (3) (Philadelphia 1974) 112, No. 52. 
13. BCH (note 11 above) 500, No. 25; Clinton (note 12 above) 112, No. 50. 
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and as an åróyovoç of the daduchs Claudii Praxagoras and Philippos. Claudius 
Philippos was the father of Claudia Themistokleia (1) and served as archon 
eponymos in about A.D. 193/4-194/5, when daduch™. Claudius (or Aelius) 
Praxagoras (IL) served as daduch just before Claudius Philippos! and was 
the father of the latter's mother, Aelia Philiste who had married Claudius 
Demostratos II’. Another daughter of Claudius Philippos by the name of 
Claudia Menandra (II) married into the great family of the Kas(s)ianoi of 
the deme Steiria?’. She married Kasianos Apollonios, and her son was named 
Kasianos Philippos, probably after his maternal grandfather, the daduch 
Claudius Philippos®. 

At any rate, it was not known how Honoratiane Polycharmis à kat Phai- 
narete traced her lineage to Alexander on the side of the Makedones. Ho- 
wever, this was illuminated recently (24-VII-90) through an entry in Argyro 
B. Tataki, Ancient Beroea; Prosopography and Society (MeAethpata 8, Athens 
1988), p. 239, No. 977: 'Ovapatiavóc IToAóyappuoc, 3rd cent. A.D. At Beroea 
Honoratianos Polycharmos honored his father Aelius Potamon, and the 
inscription was first published by Otto Walter in Archdologischer Anzeiger 
57 (1942), p. 178, No. 16: kata tò 86&av tots / xparlotoıg ovvéópoig / ‘Ova- 
parıavög IIoA5/xappoc Alklov Ho /raumvog Tod ratpôc / ta nävra &vbpóc 
à /piotov kai kooptov / tov Avöpıdvra âvé /ornoev, with a photograph on p. 
182, Fig. 461°, In the second-third centuries A.D., the sculptor Anuñtpioc 
HHotéuovos "A@nvatoc was active in Elimeia?®, but it does not seem that 
Aelius Potamon and Potamon (Athenaios) can be equated. 


14. BCH (note 11 above) 500, No. 24 (CL Themistokleia I), and 512-513, No. 105 (ex- 
cise IG I 1806); S. Follet, Athènes au Ile et au Ie siècle: études prosopographiques et 
chronologiques (Paris 1976) 279-280. 

15. BCH (note 11 above). 511-512, No. 96; Follet (note 14 above) 278 and 281. He is 
also mentioned in the letters of Marcus Aurelius in SEG 29 (1979 = 1982). No. 127, PL II, 
lines 1, 35, 41, 44 and 50 [= W. Ameling, Herodes Atticus, I (Hildesheim 1983) 182-205, 
No. 189]; and as prytanis in J. S. Traill, Hesp. 47 (1978) 319, No. 36, line 9, of A.D. 181/2 
(but cf. RFIC 112 [ 984] 183, under 179/80). 

16. BCH (note 11 above) 498, No. 8. His archonship is dated to A.D. 180/1 by Traill 
(note 15 above) 330. 

17. BCH (note 11 above) 507, No. 43. 

. 18. As reported by J. M. Camp, The Athenian Agora (London 1986) 196. For the writer's 
other comments on the family of Steiria, see Uia “Enn sl; T. E. MoAovüp (Athens 1989) 
263, under Line 38. 

.19. The photograph shows damage of the monument below the text. 

20. Th. Rizakis- G. Touratsoglou, ’Enuypapd; "Avo Maxedorlas, I (Athens 1985), 
No. 72 (Mouseion of Kozane), | 
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The text from Beroea is-brief:; but since Aelius Potamon is honored by 
his son Honoratianos Polycharmos through a decree of the abveöpoı of the 
provincial synhedrion and is called ävèp äprotoc Kai KÓojuoc, itis safe to 
conclude that both father and son hailed from'an aristocratic family of Beroea, 
or of some other town in the vicinity?!, Their aristocratic standing is also con- 
firmed by the fact that Honoratianos Polycharmos contracted a marriage 
with the well known family of the deme Melite (above) and his daughter and 
granddaughter were initiated àp’ stlac at Eleusis (above), although the initia- 
tion could be due to his marriage to Claudia. Themistokleia (1) and to the 
unknown father of his granddaughter Junia Themistokleia (IL)**. Eventually 
Honoratianos Polycharmos may have taken up residence in Athens,- pre- 
sumably in the deme Melite of the tribe Kekropis, but this is not entirely 
definite, since in JG IH? 3679 and 3710 no demotic, or ethnic, is recorded. This 
is also true of Claudia Themistokleia (T) and the daduchs Claudii Praxagoras 
(II) and Philippos in JG YI? 3710. However, Honotatianos Polycharmos 
reappears undoubtedly in JG II? 2217, line 3, as 'Ove(pattavóc) IIoAóxap- 
Loc, IG I? 2217 has been included among the ephebic texts, but it must 
be a prytany catalogue of about A.D. 212/3 or later, as indicated by the 
thirteen Adp(fAıoı) therein®®. Thus, JG Tl? 2217 lends support to the view 
that Honoratianos Polycharmos must have also become an Athenian when 
he married Claudia Themistokleia (I), if not earlier. There is also 'Ovopa- 
tiavocg "A0nviov ephebe-agonothete, in JG II? 2242, line 38, of A.D. 240/1, 
who may be a son of Claudia Themistokleia (Y) and Honoratianos Polychar- 
mos®. Honoratianos Athenion’s ephebeia places his birth at about A.D. 
222/3, and he may have been younger than Honoratiane Polycharmıs 7| xai 
Phainarete, if she is his sister, as the names Honoratianos-Honoratiane sug- 
gest. 

"As to how Honoratianos Polycharmos may have traced his lineage to 
Alexander, it is not possible to: say%, and his daughter's claim of descent 


21. Perhaps from Aigaiai, the old capital of Makedon (Appendix below, under C). It 
should be observed that the name Honoratianos is used as a nomen, though the father is an 
Aelius (cf. Tataki, op. cit., after note 18 in main text); for parallels, see “EAAnvixd 29 (1976) 
254-256, under H3. 

22. BCH (note 11 above) 497, No. 1. 

23. Ibid., 511, No. 93, and 517, No. 145. 

24. The writer has a photograph of this fragmentary text. For the Aurelii in the prytany 
catalogues, see the writer's comments in Anc W 4 (1981) 12-14, with addenda to offprints. 

- "25, BCH (note 11 above) 517, No. 143. 
26. The claim of descent from Alexander is probably genuine, but the evidence is lacking 
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from Alexander is not the first one. Much earlier (192-B.C.), as Livy writes?’, 
-an Alexandros of Megalopolis claimed: descent from Alexander and ac- 
cordingly had named his two sons Alexandros and Philippos. Appian also 
reports the story of Alexandros of Megalopolis®. Alexandros is honored by 
the Delians in Syll, No. 576 UG XI (4), No. 750), lines 3-4: ... "AAéEav- 
- ôpos Pılinnov, &róyo /vog dv Baoriéms "AAsEdvdpoo /... (in. s. IT a.). He also 
-had a daughter named Apama who married King Amynander of the Atha- 
manes??, In any case, a parallel to the claims herein 1s Neoptolemos of Pydna 
- who called himself an Aiakid and descendant of Olympias®®. These inter- 
marriages and claims of descent from famous men testify to the close unity 
of the Greek world, with an echo reaching back to Homer?!. 
As mentioned above, Honoratiane Polycharmis 7j kai Phainarete also 
- claimed descent from Perikles and Konon, but this interesting claim is not 
pursued here. It suffices to say that the daughter of Claudia Menandra (Ii) 
. and Kasianos Apollonios (above) called herself the twenty-first descendant 
from Perikles??, and the claim must come from the mother's side, to wit, 
‘Claudia Menandra Il's. This would be also-true for Honoratiane Polycharmis 
ù xai Phainarete, namely, her claim of descent from Perikles (and Konon, 
too) comes from her mother's, Claudia Themistokleia I's, side. This 1s sup- 
ported by 7G II? 3610, line 7, where a member of the family of Melite is called 


to trace it. The claim may not necessarily go directly to Alexander himself, but to the Argead 
royal house in general, or to a Makedonian noble related to the royal house, unless the claim 
is made because Honoratianos Polycharmos was a Makedon. 

27. XXXV .xlvii.5; cf. also XXXVI.viii.3, xiii.7, and xiv.3-4. The last reference echoes 
the claim of descent from Alexander, and King Philip V's from the Argead royal house (cf. 
the Greek Anthology's two epigrams in the LoebCL, I, Nos. 114 and 115; and note 29 be- 
low). Cf. also Polybios V. 10.9-10, for Philip V and his ovyyéveta with Philip and Alexander; 
R. A. Billows, Antigonos the One -Eyed, etc. (Berkeley 1990) 15. 

28. Appendix below, under D. 

29. The name Apama connects Alexandros of Megalopolis with the Seleucids, as Se- 
leucus I's wife was named Apama (cf. comment of Livy's translator in the LoebCL). The 
Seleucids and the Ptolemies considered themselves descendants of Herakles, and con- 
sequently Argeads; cf. J. Bousquet, REG 101 (1988) 14, lines 40-42, and 15, lines 47-49 and 
75-76; F. W. Walbank, ZPE 76 (1989) 185. 

30. C. Edson, "The Tomb of Olympias", Hesp. 18 (1949) 84-95; the fragmentary epigram 
on 92, No. 3, may date from after A.D. 161, if line 8 were to be read as MRS Abp. 
YT{---]. Appendix below, under E. 

31. For example, the marriage of Helen’s and Menelaos’ daughter, Hermione, to Achilles" 
son (Lakonia-Phthia), at the beginning of Bk. IV of the Odyssey, and the claim by some to 
be scions of gods (Menesthios: Iliad XVI, lines 173-176). 

32. Camp (note 18 above); and BCH (note 11 above) 494, and 508, No. 54 (for Konon). 
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évvenkatdséxato[v &nó Ilepıkk£oug kai Kóvovoc], as restored by the writer*. 
In any event, the claim of descent from Konon is not exclusive to the family 
of Melite. Another Athenian family of the beginning of the third century 
A.D. claimed descent from Konon, and Kallimachos, too*. 


33. BCH (note 11 above) 494, note 1;:cf. also IG IP 3546, lines 5-6: tiv /àxó TlepixAé- 
OÙ, in honor of an hierophantid, daughter of Perikles ox Oiou (ca. A.D. 100). Perhaps the 
descent from Perikles in the family of Melite is traceable to the family of Oion through 
‘marriage. 

34. IG II 3688, lines 13-14 (init. s. III p.); Follet (note 14 above) 545 (index). Appendix 
below, under F. 


ho» 


APPENDIX 


A (note 7 above). E. N. Borza has devoted a chapter on the origin of the 
Makedones (note 1 above, 77-97); however, the Makedones’ personal names 
do not imply Hellenization, but a Hellenic origin (cf. Borza herein, 91-92, 
note 29). A. B. Tataki has collected the Makedones’ names which are over- 
whelmingly Greek in her prosopography of Beroea (note 21 above) and in 
prosopographies still to be published. | 

According to Hesiod (Const. Porphyrogennetos, de Them. IL P 22), 
the Makedones weıe already in the Pieria-Olympos area in the early part of 
the Bronze Age, together with their relatives the Magnetes who later moved 
to the Peneios-Pelion area and sent a contingent to Troy from there. The 
Makedones must be part of Herodotos’ Makednoi (I. 56) who later acquired 
the name Dorians. Herodotos relates that a nameless "EAAnvikóv Edvos 
moved from Phthiotis (time of Deukalion) to Histiaiotis under Ossa and 
‚Olympos (time of Doros) and from tbere to Pindos (time of the Cadmeians). 
In Pindos the nameless Greek ethnos acquired the name Maxedvov (ÉBvoc). 
From Pindos the Makednon ethnos (or part of it) moved to Dryopis and hence 
to the Peloponnese, where it now adopted the name Awpıköv (Évoc). Ho- 
wever, the name Makednon ethnos was not abandoned entirely, as shown by 
Herodotos again (VIII. 43), when the Sikyonians, Epidaurians and Troizenians 
are called Awpixôv te xai Maxsdvov EOvoc, && "Epiveod te xai Ilivôov Kal 
ts Apvoriôos Sotata Öpund&vres. Consequently, it is erroneous to refer 
‘to’ the Makedones as Dorians, when the Dorians were first called Makednoi. 
Cf. M. B. Sakellariou’s discussion of the Makednoi in Between Memory and 
Oblivion (MeAethpata 12, Athens 1990) 223-235, 253 and 254. 


= B (note 9 above). IG IT? 418 comments on the Laman War, or the 'EA- 
Anvikoc xÓAsuog in the language of the Athenians who initiated the war. 
Cf. E. Badian, Greeks and Macedonians [publication’s full title in E. N. 
. Borza (note 1 above) 302], 51 note 78 [33-51]; and a remark on 46, note 21, 
‘concerning Thukydides and the Makedones. Thukydides does not include 
the Makedones among the barbarians, as also observed by St. Casson, Mace- 
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donia, Thrace and Illyria (Oxford 1926) 158. Even Demosthenes draws a 
distinction between Makedones and ßBäpßapoı, On the False Embassy, 327: 
of pév Svtec "AUPIKTÜOVES pevyovol ..., ..., of 6 oot ... Yevönevor Make- 
doves Kai BapBapot, viv “Apeixtdovec eivai Pidlovtat. 


C (note 21 above). In an epigram by Antipatros of Thessalonike [A. S. F. 
Gow & D. L. Page, The Greek Anthology: The Garland of Philip, 1 (Cambridge 
1968) 50, LXII], there is found the name Aiyavéa which may stand for Aigaiai 
and may explain the latter’s nomenclature, even though associated with. the 
alt. Another name for Aigaiai was MnAoBôteipa, according to St. Byz., 
s.v. Aîyai [and cf. ibid., s.v. TléAAa: Bovvôueia-Bodvouoc]. Cf. also the 
oracle in N. G. L. Hammond and G. T. Griffith, A History of Macedonia, 
JI (Oxford 1979) 8: Bovrnts noAöundoc. 


D (note 28 above). Appian (XI. 13) identifies Alexandros as a Makedon 
raised at Megalopolis and a citizen of that city and observes that the claim 
of descent from Alexander (the Great) was Alexandros’ invention (&tepa- 
teveto). Appian further states that Philippos, who brought Apama to King 
Amynander, ruled Athamania for a time and that Antiochos III encouraged 
him to seek the throne (äpxr}) of the Makedones. At the end, however, Philip- 
pos simply became the Romans’ prisoner (XJ. 13 and 17). 

Pausanias mentions a house at Megalopolis for Alexander the son of 
Philip, with a statue of Ammon beside it, and adds that the house was privately 
owned in his time (VIII. 32.1); in the previous sections he made reference to 
a stoa named after Philip II (30.6 and 31.9). For Philip U, a Megalopolitan 
and Ammon, cf. also Plut., Alexander IU.1; the Megalopolitans had been 
benefited by Philip U [Polybios, IT.48.2-3; cf. also 66.7 and 68.1-2]. W. M. 
Calder III has discussed Alexander’s House (Pausanias 8.32.1) in GRBS 23 
(1982) 281-287, and Alexandros of Megalopolis may be mentioned in yet 
another Delian inscription, JG XI(4), No. 1072: "AX£Eavôpoc /Diinrov. 

Athenaios, through Euphantos, reports that Kallikrates, Ptolemy Is 
flatterer, had Odysseus’ image engraved in his seal and had named his children 
Telegonos and Antikleia (VI 251d). In view of this last exemplum, it may be 
that the house at Megalopolis had been built for Alexandros rather than for 
Alexander, as one would conclude with Pausanias (above). 


` E (note 30 above). There is also Alkimachos who was a descendant of 
Olympias [Mouseion of Dion = D. Pandermalis, Dion (Athens 1989) 34, 
No. 71]. For such descents, cf. also the epigram in SEG 26 (1976-1977 = 
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1979), No. 645, where Eustathia is identified as hailing from the yévoc of 
Aiakides (Demetrias in Thessaly, fin. s. IV p.), and L. Moretti, Iscr. stor. 
ellen., L (Firenze 1967), No., 38, line 2: Aîüxov £x yevetic (Argos: 321-311 
B.C.). In one of the mythological associations, Makedon, the eponymos of 
the Makedones, is said to be the son of Aiakos, which suggests a relation of 
the Makedones with Achilles (scholion to Dionysios Periegetes, line 427: ... 
Maxeôovia dnd Muxedövog 100 Ataxod [some would emend this to Al- 
(6A)ov]. An older name of Makedon(ia), besides Emathia, was IInA156veia 
(same scholion, as above), which may point to IInAzóc, Achilles’ father. It is 
interesting to note here a similarity in the second part of Maxsdovia and 
In Mdodveia (could Mnài- be from IIfAıov instead?). See below, under F. 


F (note 34 above). Cf. also JG II? 3643, lines 8-9: tov dnd Kó /[vavoc?], 
or perhaps K6/[5pou?], from the middle of the 3rd cent. A.D. (writer). Two 
examples from outside of Attica to be cited here are Inschr. v. Olympia, Nos. 
456, lines 4-5: to} &nó / "O50Aov (A.D. 156/7), and 466, lines 4-5: rdv and / 
Deidtov [= Titov BAaovıov *HpákAswov], who might be identical with the 

.prytanis DÀ. "Hpäxkeıtog (Ilaıavıedc) of B. D. Meritt and J. S. Traill, Agcra 
XV (Princeton 1974), No. 364, line 9, of A.D. 162/3; see also S. Follet (note 
14 above) 183. Lastly, cf. also 7G II? 3802, lines 6-7 — Follet (herein) 250. 
See above, under E. 
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A GREEK PRELATE IN THE TATAR KHANATE OF THE CRIMEA 
IN THE EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


The existing Greek sources relating to the Tatar Khanate of the Crimea 
before it was annexed by Russia (1792), and particularly between the end of 
the sixteenth century and the midseventeenth century, are few and obscure!. 
Information about Greeks in the khanate during this period is conspicuously 
absent?. Consequently, the discovery of a Greek source relating to this region 
is, I think, of particular interest, especially when it contains details and in- 
formation which are not found in other contemporary Greek or non-Greek 
testimonies. 

One such source is an unpublished and hitherto unstudied Greek docu- 
ment, which 1 have located in the National Library of Budapest, and which 


. 1. A well-documented work (based on Russian, Polish, and, particularly, Turkish 
sources) is Carl Max Kortepeter's Ottoman Imperialism during the Reformation: Europe 
and the Caucasus (New York and London, 1972), which, despite the title, chiefly concerns 
the khanate of the Crimea at the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth 
century. For a general bibliography relating to the khanate, see the collection of documents 
titled Le Khanat de Crimée dans les archives du musée du palais de Topkapi (Paris, 1978), 
pp. 405-23. 

2. Seo, e.g., K. A. Palaiologos's old survey, «'O èv tf votim Pooig “EAAnvicpds And 
tÓv Gpxatotátov xpóvov péxpt vv Kae’ fiuc», Magvagadc, 5 (1881), 409-20, 535-50, 
585-616. Concerning the Greeks of the Mariupol' region in particular, from the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth century, see I. I. Sokolov, "Mariupol'skie Greki", Trudy Instituta Slav- 
Janovenija Akademil Nauk SSSR, 1 (1932), 297-317. However, references in these studies 
to the period which concerns us here are sketchy in the extreme. Turkish sources relating 
to the khanate, with sporadic references to the presence of Greeks in the Crimea (in the 
eighteenth century), are to be found in Le Khanat de Crimée, 26, 28, 231, 232. On the other 
hand, sources and literature relating to Greeks in the early period of Russian domination 
over the region are quite satisfactory, at least from the point of view of quantity. See, e.g., 
the sources and publications cited by Stephen K. Batalden in Catherine [ls Greek Prelate 
Eugenios Voulgaris in Russia, 1771-1806 (New York, 1982), pp. 146f., 172f. Finally, with 
respect to the Greeks' presence in the Crimea generally, Kostas Fotiadis offers plentiful 
historical information in O Elmmoude rnos Koiualac: Magivnodn, dixalwpa orn uren 
(Athens, 1990): for the period which concerns us here, see pp. 29-30; for the bibliography, 
pp. 106-9. 
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forms the Appendix of this articleÿ. It is an original letter written, as we shall 
see directly, in March 1609 by a Greek prelate, Archbishop Nectarius of 
Ochrid. Written in “TxıoLAäßı” (1. 8) —i.e. the town of Gözlev (which later 
became the Russian Yevpatoriya) in the south-west Crimea — it is addressed 
to a certain “Prince of Dacia, voivode Bogdan”, who was in Constantinople 
at the time (1. 26: “abdtod els my IIörıv”)%. 

Nectarius’s letter is written in the vernacular, with a few orthographical 
variations and the usual misplaced accents encountered in similar Greek texts 
of the same periodë. The letter is dated at the end (ev unvi Maptio C); again 
at the end, there is also the indiction VII (Mnvi Maprío wóiktubvoc 0) in 
green ink, as was the custom of the Archbishops of Ochrid when signing 
official documents. If we correlate the indiction with the historical data con- 
tained in the document, we arrive at the precise date of 7 March 16098. 

Archbishop Nectarius of Ochrid is by no means unknown; however, 
we have only limited and fragmentary information about him, chiefly relating 
to his wanderings through central and eastern Europe and Russia”. It is diffi- 
cult even to determine precisely when he was on the archiepiscopal throne. 


3. I should like to thank those who have helped me in my work: Mr István Kapitánffi, 
Prof. of Byzantine Literature at the University Eötvos Lorand of Budapest, for his ob- 
servations concerning the reading of the document and also his essential aid to this intro- 
duction; Ms Orsolya Karsay, Head of the Department of Greek Manuscripts in the National 
Library of Budapest, for her unreserved support; and my friend I. K. Hassiotis, Professor 
of Modern History at the University of Thessaloniki, fcr bibliographical and historical 
information about almost all the persons and events mentioned in the document and his’ 
drastic interventions in the final text of this study. | 

4, The document is briefly mentioned (as No 3) by the compile: of the catalogue of 
Greek manuscripts in the Hungarian National Library, M. Kubinyi: Libri manuscripti 
graeci in Bibliothecis Budapestinensibus asservati, descr. M. Kubinyi (Budapest, 1956), p. 16. 
She also mentions it, again briefly, in “A Magyar Nemzeti Múzeum görög kéziratai”, Antik- 
Tanulmdnyok, 1 (1954), 280. 

5. The letter is written in the standard minuscule script of the codices novelli of the 
first centuries of the Ottoman era (E. Mioni, Eioayayı, ory eAAgvixij nakaıoyoapla, trans! 
N. Panagiotakis, Athens, 1985, pp. 80f.). 

6. The seventh indiction corresponds to the years 1579, 1594, and 1609 (H. Lietzmann 
and K. Aland, Zeitrechnung, Berlin 1956, pp. 62-3). 

7. The information has been collected by the Bulgarian historian N. L Milev, "Ohrid- 
skijat patriarch Atanasij i skitanijata mu v Cuzbina, 1597-1616", Isvestija na Istorièeskoto 
Druzestvo v Sofija, 5 (1922), 116. Cf. S. L. Varnalidis, O apxısnloxonos Aypliog Zoctudç 
(16868-1746) xai n exxAnaiaavix) xai nohvrix ĝodoiç avrod (Thessaloniki, 1974), pp. 72-3. 
Nectarius is also mentioned in A.-P: Péchayre,“Les archevéques d'Ochrida et leurs relations 
avec l'Occident à la fin du XVIe siècle et au début du XVIIIe", Échos- d'Orient, 40 (1937), 
p. 422 n. 
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This is not; a problem exclusive to Nectarius, however; it also relates to other 
Archbishops, of Ochrid, for they persisted in using their ecclesiastical title 
—-without the proper clarification “former” (np&anv)—even after. they: had. 
left the see, having been either downgraded or dismissed from it. Almost: 
without exception, all the former Archbishops of Ochrid, who for various 
reasons left the Orthodox East, followed this “non-canonic” practice. - 
Thus, we find Nectarius apparently Archbishop of Ochrid in a.document 
of 14 August 1598?, when precisely the same ecclesiastical title was borne by 
Athanasius Rizeas (his possible predecessor and successor), a. well-known. 
Greek prelate, particularly for his revolutionary initiatives and his. long 
wanderings in the West?°. A few years later, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when he was far from his see once more in France and the Nether- 
lands, Nectarius again had no qualms about calling himself Archbishop of 
Ochrid™. In the time of Boris Feodorovit Godunov, Grand Duke of Muscovy 
(1598-1605), we find our beleaguered prelate, this time in Moscow using the 
title yet again**. It should also be borne in mind that the fact that Nectarius 
uses the title in the present document, even though he is no longer far away 
in the West or in Moscow, but rather in an area which was then under the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Oecumenical Patriarchate, does not neces- 
sarily mean that he had recovered his archiepiscopal see in Ochrid. Equally 
unreliable evidence of this is the fact that Nectarius mentions having met 
the local Orthodox Metropolitan of Gothia at Balaklava'?. Consequently, 


8. See the difficulties in drawing up lists of bishops experienced by H. Gelzer, Der 
Patriarchat von Achrida: Geschichte und Urkunden (Leipzig, 1902). Cf. D. A. Zakythinos, 
«LopBodal eis tijv lotoplav tüv ÉkkAnotbv 'Axpí60oc kal "Inzktou», Maxedovixd, 1 (1940), 
429-58 (partic. 440-7). For further examples of tho abuse of the title by other former arch- 
bishops of Ochrid, who were removed from the archiepiscopal throne after Nectarius’s 
time, see Varnalidis, O apxıenloxonos Axolöos Zwouudg, 55-7. Literature relating to the 
history and the archbishops of the Ochridan archiepiscopate is listed in I. E. Anastasiou, 
Bıßkioypapla tow emoxomaxcyr xavaAóyoy vov Llarpıapxelov tng Kovorarrıvoundisug 
xai tys Exxinolag tno EAAdöog (Thessakoniki, 1979), pp. 70-2. 

9. E. Hurmuzaki, Documente privitoare la istoria Românilor, Supplementul If, vol. 1 
(1510-1600) (Bucharest, 1893), pp. 478-9. 

10. Milev, "Ohridskijat patriarh Atanasij", 116. 

11. Michael Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, vol. 2 (Paris, 1740), p. 299; Gelzer, Der 
Patriarchat von Achrida, 26. Cf. N. Iorga. “Exilés grecs en France au XVe siècle”, Revue 
historique du sud-est européen, 5 (1928), 34. 

12. Milev, “Ohridskijat patriarh Atanasij", 116. 

13. Appendix, lines 33-4: “Thus I told the overlord that I had business in Balaklava and 
was to meet the Metropolitan of Gothia» (Ett. tym eina tov (pxov mds Exo 6ovAerd 
sis tò MradoKAapd, và couito tóv pmtpoxoA(tnv tfi L'ot0(ac). Unfortunately, we have 
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just as little actual credence may be given ‘tO’ Nectarius's use of the title of 
Archbishop of Ochrid during his second visit to Russia, which took place a 
few years after his journey to the Crimea. Arid this regardless of the fact that, 
during his second Russian sojourn, the busy prelate embarked upon a new 
career in 1613 as Archbishop of the Russian ecclesiastical province of Vologod- 
skaya!. 

Nectarius seems to have had close connéctions with Moldavıa. To begin 
with, there was the tradition of the Ochridan Archbishop’s at least nominal 
jurisdiction over the episcopates of “Hungro-Wallachia and Moldavia” or 
—as these two Danube principalities were also sometimes called— of “(Inland 
and Riverine) Dacia”. Nectarius's own repeated visits to Moldavia were 
probably. connected with this tradition. In 1598, for instance, while on his 
way to Moscow via Poland’, he remained on Moldavian territory for over 
a year". Two years later, in June 1600, we find him there once again, actively 
participating with other Greek prelates in the politically significant ecclesiasti- 
cal council which had ‘been convened in the old Moldavian capital, Suceava, 
by the rival of Yeremiya Movila, Mihai Viteazul, voivode of Wallachia and 
Moldavia (1593-1601)#. : ` 


been unable to locate this metropolitan’s name. For information about the development 
of this Orthodox ecclesiastical province, see Fotiadis, O Elmmoudçs ing Koıualas, 29-31. 
_ 14. N. T. Kapterev, Harakter otnosenij Rossii k provoslaynomu Vostoku v XVI i XVII 
stoletijah (Sergiev Posad, 1914; republ. The Hague, 1968), pp. 147f.; Milev, “Ohridskijat 
patriarh Atanasij", 116, n. 7. 

15. This jurisdiction was denied — unjustifiably, I think — by N. Banescu, L'ancien 
état bulgare et les pays roumains, Bucarest 1947, p. 84. For literature relating to the adminis- 
trative boundaries of the archiepiscopate of Ochrid, which were nominally expanded by a 
pseudo-Justinian Novella (in the thirteenth century!) to include large areas of the Balkan 
Peninsula as far as Moldavia and Hungro-Wallachia, see Varnalidis, O apyıenloxonos A- 
Xplóog Zociuác, 100-2, nn. 11-12. 

16. This information is from a letter from the voivode of Moldavia, Yeremiya Movila, 
to his ally the great chancellor and hetman of Poland, Jan Zamoyski (1542-1605). The letter, 
dated 14 August 1598, asked Zamoyski to facilitate the journey of the Archbishop of Ochrid, 
Nectarius, to Muscovy. Cf. n. 7 above. 

17. Milev, “Ohridskijat patriarch Atanasij", 116, n. 7. 

18. Hurmuzaki, Documente, vol. XIV/1, Bucarest 1915, p. 109-111. Cf. N. Iorga, Ge- 
schichte des osmanischen Reiches, vol. 3 (Gotha, 1910), p: 230; idem, Istoria lui Mihai Viteazul, 
second edition (Bucharest, 1968), p. 348. Concerning the council's significance, see A. Randa, 
Pro Republica Christiana: Die Walachei im "langen" Türkengrieg der katholischen Universal- 
mächte (1593-1606) (Munich, 1964), p. 255; Andrei Pippidi, Hommes et idées du sud-est 
européen à l'aube de Täge moderne (Bucharest, 1980), p. 62. For Nectarius' dou ptfull pre- 
sence in the archibishopric of Prollav see D. Russo, S'udii istorice greco-rum âne, vol. I, 
Bucarest 1939, p. 256. Cf. also Andrei Pippidi, Tradiția politică bizantină in țările române 
in secolele XVI- XVIII, Bucarest 1983. pp. 180, 188 (n. 217), 193. 
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Nectarius's connection. with Moldavia.andits voivodes is clearlpapparent 
from the contents of the letter under discussion here. As we have said, the 
letter is addressed to the “Prince of all Dacia; voivode Bogdan", who seems 
to be directly concerned by most of the information it contains. Naturally, 
quite a number of sixteenth-and seventeenth-century Moldavian - princes 
were called ‘voivode Bogdan’; but the additional data contained in the ad- 
dress on the verso enable us to determine the recipient’s identity with precision 
: and certainty: “To be delivered to the supreme and most eminent master, 
voivode Bogdan, Prince of Dacia, son of voivode Ioannes lancu, at the re- 
sidence of the Ambassador of England» (TQ bynAotéte Kal ÉkAaurpotäro 
ab0évty, TH Mroyôäv BonBóvta, 16 fiysuóvi Aaxtac, við Toávvov Tiäv- 
kxovÀa Bonßövra, sic oikov £A1Gf| tc "EyAutépac, sb Soßeln)”. He is, then, 
the son of Iancu Sasul, Prince of Moldavia (1579-82), and none other than 
Stefan Bogdan, quite a well-known figure in Moldavian history?°. He had 
indeed sought refuge, in an attempt to-evade arrest by the Turks, in the re- 
sidence of the British ambassador-to Constantinople — who at that time 
(1606-11) was Sir Thomas Glover?! — and in fact spent at least two years 
there (from 1608 to 1611) stubbornly demanding that the Sublime Porte:give 
him the throne of Moldavia. I do not intend to recount this adventurer's 
chequered life story here: besides, many aspects of it were published ninety 
years ago by the eminent Romanian historian Nicolae Iorga, who also in- 
vestigated the activities of other pretenders, whether legitimate or not, to the 
Moldavian throne??, In that turbulent period of Moldavia's history, they were 
encouraged by the obscure system of succession operating in this; Danube 
principality, as also by the confusion arising from the constant and blatant 
interference in the region.of a number af warring external factors (the ruling 


19. Io(&vvnc) was, of course, part of the rather singular title of all those who were ap- 
pointed voivodes of Moldavia: see G. Nandris, "L'origine de Io dans le titre des souve- 
rains bulgares et roumains", Revue des études slaves: Mélanges André .Vaillant, 30 (1964), 
159-66. Cf. Evlogios Louis «Ta xpocóBovAAa TOY. Ayeusvov tg ModSoBiaxias xal 
TO oùuBorov Io À Iodvvn”, Eis umunv Zrvplôwvoc Adurgov (Athens, 1935), pp. 245-54. 

20. N. Iorga, “Pretendenti domnesci in:secolul al XVI-lea”, Analele Academiel Románe, 
ser. IIl, vol. 19 (Memoriile Sectiunii Istorice) (Bucharest, 1898): for Stefan Bogdan, see pp. 
251-9 passim; conceining the-claims and the activity of Stefan's father, Iancu, see pp..22-7, 

21. Concerning his activity in Constantinople, see the information given by contempo 
rary British travellers in A. C. Wood, 4 History of the Levant Company (London, 1964), 
pp. 82-4. He is also briefly mentioned in Samuel C. Chew, The. Crescent and the Rose: Islam 
and England during the Renaissance, second edition (Oxford, 1965), pp.. 179-80... 

22. Iorga, “Pretendenfi domnesci", loc. cit. 
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Ottomans, tbe Crimean Tatars, the Hungarian princes of Transylvania, the 
Habsburgs, the Poles, and the Russians). 

Nectarius’s letter, then, confirms that Stefan Bogdan did not abandon 
his efforts to take the Moldavian throne during his long stay in the British 
embassy in Constantinople. Furthermore, the British ambassador not only 
took him under his wing, protecting him with an armed guard of British and 
Moldavian soldiers, but also spent a great deal of money in the furtherance 
of his cause and came into frequent conflict with the Ottoman officials. As a 
result of this friction and his ultimate failure to put Stefan Bogdan in the 
place of the Poles' protégé, voivode Constantin Movila of Moldavia (1607- 
11), Glover was eventually recalled to London“. A Venetian source, dated 
28 October 1608, informs us that "questo principe Steffano Bogdano, con il 
favore dell'ambasciatore d'Inghilterra, si maneggia grandamente per ricupar 
il suo stato®, et farne scacciare il principe regnante; et in suo favore sono 
venuti molti Bogdani, fastiditi dal governo de’ Polachi, et. anco questo am- 
basciator del Tartaro se gli mostra favorevole®. Ma la conditione de’ tempi 
gli e molto contraria, come anco contrarissimo se gli dimonstra il Bassa luogo- 
tenente”?”. Other evidence too attests the British ambassador's staunch sup- 
port of Stefan Bogdan. A Spanish source, for instance, of December 1610 
mentions the vast amounts of money the British diplomat spent to maintain 
the exiled Moldavian at his house and also his systematic, albeit unsuccessful, 
efforts to obtain “un arz, que es lo mismo que villete o consulta, del Primero 
Visir, para que el Turco mandasse, que el príncipe de Moldavia fuesse resti- 
tuydo en su estado”#. It should be noted, finally, that Stefan Bogdan did 


23. Cf. the case of a Greek pretender to the Moldavian throne in the period which con- 
cerne us here in I. K. Hassiotis, "George Heracleus Basilicos, a Greek Pretender to a Balkan 
Principality", Balcanica, 13-14 (Belgrade, 1982-3), 85-96. 

24. Wood, A History of the Levant Company, 83-4. 

25. It was not a question of "restoration", of course, since Stefan Bogdan had never 
held power in Moldavia in the first place. 

26. Regarding the interference of Poles and Tatars in Moldavia’s domestic affaits in 
the early 1600s, see Kortepeter, Ottoman Imperialism, 1741. 

27. Hurmuzaki, Documents, IV/2, p. 300. The "Bassa luogotenente" must be Murad, 
known as Kuyüzü, who was of Croatian descent and Grand Vizier from 1606 to 1611; for 
his activity and influence, see Kortepeter, Ottoman Imperlalism, 224. 

28. A. Ciorănescu (ed.), Documente privitoare la istoria Românilor culese din arhivele 
din Simancas (Bucharest, 1940), p. 233, where there is also a reference to the British diplo- 
mat’s displeasure “assi por la reputatión que perdió en no salir con su pretensión, como 
por los gastos que ha hecho con el Moldavo el tiempo que le ha tenido en su casa”. Concer- 
ning the significance of the term arz, cf. G. Moravcsik, Bvrantinoturcica, II, third edition 
(Berlin, 1983), p. 71. | 
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not cease his efforts to take the Moldavian throne even when he was impri- 
soned in Abydos (in “the Dardanelles fortresses”), nor yet when he.managed: 
to pass — again with the British ambassador's help — to the West (between 
February 1604 and July 1608) in order to secure the Christian rulers' en 
in achieving’ his demands”, 

Our document also confirms the information in available Western sour- 
ces to the effect that a good many Moldavians not only rejected Constantin 
Movila as ruler of their country, but also sent representatives first to Con- 
stantinople and then to the Crimea in order to persuade both the Ottoman 
sultan and the Tatar khan to intervene and ‘restore’ Stefan Bogdan to the 
Moldavian throne®®. This effort to obtain the Tatars’ intervention on Bogdan's 
behalf may be explained by the fact that the principality of Moldavia was to 
a certain extent practically subject to the khan of the Crimea?!. Nectarius’s 
letter clearly mentions that the Moldavian representatives were in Gözlev 
throughout the month of November??, obviously after the failure of Stefan 


_ 29. For his wanderings in the West and the appeals made by him and his representatives, 
see Iorga, “Pretendenti domnesci”, loc. cit. Cf. Pippidi, Tradiția Politica, p. 196, 200, and: 
Cioränescu, Documente, 224-30, 233. The efforts of Geronimo Meoli, the special envoy of 
“voivode Stefan of Moldavia”, to secure Spanish support on the Italian peninsula are men- 
tioned in a number of documents in the Spanish archive of Simancas, Sección de Estado, 
file 1948, Nos 140-50, 165, 170-4, 183-8, 189-93. Concerning Stefan’s earlier actıvities and 
his arrest, cf. Sección de Estado, file 1346, No 149 (information supplied by Prof. Hassiotis) 

30. Even the Prince of Transylvania, Gabriel Bäthori, apparently advised the Sublime 
Porte in 1610 and 1611 to restore Stefan Bogdan to the Moldavian throne. This, at least, 
is what may be understood from an anonymous Spanish source of early November of that 
year, published by Cioränescu, Documente, 233: in Báthori's opinion, “no avrá quietud en 
la Moldavia [from the Poles’ constant iriterference], si no se buelve el govierno a Giancola 
Bugdano [he obviously means his son], a quien favorece el embaxador de Inglaterra alli 
residente”. On Bathori’s efforts in the interest of Bogdan also consult E. Veress, Documente 
privitoare la istoria Ardealului, Moldovei si Tarii Romanesti, vol. VIII, Bucarest 1935, pp. 
115, 128-132, 163-165, 183-184. ' 

31. For examples between the late sixteenth and early seventeenth century, see Korte- 
peter, Ottoman Imperialism, 8, 32-3, 136-7, 143-6, 148-9, 172-3, 181. Cf. Le Khanat de Crimée, 
332-3, for the Tatars’ efforts to bring the principality under the Khanate. Concerning the 
Porte’s reactions to the Tatars’ incursions into Moldavian territory during the period: in 
question, cf. the command issued by Sultan Ahmet I on 14 January 1610 to Khan Selämet 
Girüy (concerning whom, see below) in the collection of documents published by Tahsin 
Gemil, Relațiile tdrilor române cu Poarta Otomană tn documente turcesti (1601-1712) (Bu- 
charest, 1984), No 54. 

32. Appendix, lines 6-8, where we read that Nectarius has informed the addressee of 
his letter that “the ambassadors of Bogdania were constantly here throughout November... 
and the khan came to Grözlev, while the ambassadors were still here, on the second of De- 
cember” (xavrote Atov £56 of éarhijdec tig Mroyduvias, Eng Shov tov NoéuBptov ... kal 
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Bogdan's supporters and the British ambassador to elicit the coveted arz from 
the Sublime Porte. 

Consequently, the title of *Prince of Dacia', which Archbishop Nectarius 
accords Stefan Bogdan in 1609, does not reflect the latter's true position. It 
could, of course, be interpreted simply as a compliment. However, when 
associated with other data in the document, this mode of address does seem 
to indicate that the Greek prelate accepted Bogdan's claims. Indeed, the 
document almost exclusively concerns the various efforts made by the Arch- 
bishop himself and some of the aspiring Prince of Moldavia's friends to fur- 
ther the latter's cause either with the khan of the Crimea or with the Sublime 
Porte. Rod 
These actions seem to have been designed to offer some protection to 
the Orthodox population of Moldavia against pro-Catholic Polish infiltra- 
tion. Furthermore, Stefan Bogdan was frequently known to champion Greek 
interests. His connections with the Greek world lay in his father's old links 
with Rhodes (where he had lived in exile for a number of years) and in his 
mother's Greek origin (she belonged to a branch of the Palaeologus family)®. 
The ambitious Stefan exploited his Greek descent in his various appeals to 
West European rulers, to whom he offered to conduct anti-Turkish military 
operations in the Greek East in exchange either for his own “re-establishment” 
in Moldavia or for the “restoration” of his ancestral “noble” titles in Greece. 

These data help us, I think, to interpret Nectarius's references both to 
his own involvement in the efforts on Stefan Bogdan's behalf and to the help 
the latter received from certain other Greeks, who were living in the Crimea 
at the time and apparently had special influence with the khanate's high- 
ranking officials. Thus, having received Bogdan's written appeals to the Tarar 
ruler, Selàmet Girüy (1608-10), Nectarius hastened to pass them on to the 
*archon" Alexandris. The latter had already gone to Baggesaray (Rus. Bakh- 
chisaray), the capital of the khanate, where he was endeavouring, with his 
associate Kyritzis Filippis (a recipient of similar letters from Bogdan to the 


& xy&vng TAG 85H sl; tò IytooAói, xa póveov dxoun tøv &A16f)50v, Sevtépa Askenfßplov). 

33. N. Jorge Briefly mentions his parents’ origin in Byzance après Byzance, Bucarest 
1935, pp. 136, 138-139. 

34. In November 1607, for instance, in a discussion with the Spanish Ambassador to 
London, D. Pedro de Zúñiga, he asked for Spanish military reinforcements to help him 
take the two Dardanelles fortresses or even the town of Larisa, in exchange for King Philip 
Ils granting him the title of “Prince of Greece” (infeudändole por príncipe de Grecia): 
Cioránescu, Documente, 226; cf. also p. 230 (11 Sept. 1611). 

35. See briefly Kortepeter, Ottoman Imperialism, 230, 234 nn. 14, 15. 
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khan, written: in Turkish), to persuade the Tatar khan to permit the British 
embassy’s voluntary internee to come first to the Crimea and thence to try 
to enter his native Moldavia®®. 


Nectarius makes no secret of his pessimistic view of the distrustful Tatar’s 
attitude, for the latter was insisting that, before he would agree to receive 
Bogdan?”, he must first see the necessary sultanic documents (“äp&ıa”), which 
the sultan’s special envoy, Halil Aga, was expected to bring any day. Kyritzis 
Filippis was thus obliged to seek out other intermediaries capable of influen- 
cing the khan. He hastened to “the land of Sivritash" (sic tijv xópav adtfic, 
slc tò Zußpnitäc), where he had a meeting with the “great noblewoman” and 
Christian, Albige. She turned out to be the sister of Stefan Bogdan’s brother- 
in-law, who was in Poland (Asyia) at the time, and also a relation by marriage 
of two of the khanate’s high-ranking officials: “Mehmet Shah Celepi, who 
is a great aga of the khan and his word carries the greatest weight” (tov 
Mesypét cay TCedenh, onod eivai péyac ayds tov xóávr] kat o Aóyog tov 
dedtepoc dev yiveraı), and who had been sent to Constantinople as Selamet 
Giräy’s representative precisely in connection with the Stefan Bogdan af- 
fair; and “Mustafa Celepi, the vizier of the sultan, Sain Kerem, and son-in- 
law of the khan» (tov Movotagd TCedent, Belipn tov covAtávou, tov Xatv 
Kepép, orob eivat yapBpdc tov yavn)*, who at the time was away either in 


36. Appendix, lines 11, 12-14: “Thus, the whole of December having passed, the over- 
lord went to the khan, taking with him Kyritzis Filippis, and I remained in Gözlev. And 
here I received your honour’s letters and sent them to the overlord. And he also requested 
the Turkish letter from Kyritzis Filippis, which was from your honour to the khan" (Etti, 
&xepatóugvog SAoc ó AsxéuBptos, Erfiye 6 apxoc ei; tov xávn Kal énfipe pall tov xal 
tóv Kopirôn DiAucnh, kal Syd &vépstva slc tò DytooAdBt. Kal £56 Haßa tès ypagés fig 
addevrlag cov kal EotsiAd reg clc tov Apxovra. Kal &fitnoe xal viv ypaphy rò tov Kv- 
pin Para tiv voopkikfjv, ôroù siye ano trv adOsvtiav cov elg tov xávrv). The over- 
‚lord’s name is given in 11, 31 and 35. There is not enough evidence in the document to enable 
us to identify these two individuals with historical figures attested elsewhere. They may 
well have been members of the group of Moldavian “ambassadors” who were seeking Stefan 
Bogdan’s “reinstatement” in Moldavia. However, it seems more likely that they were Greeks 
who had been living in the khanate for many years; rather like, for instance, Alexandros 
Palaiologos, who, in 1598, had endeavoured to play a political role as mediator in negotia- 
tions between the Crimean Tatars and Western rulers (see a reference to him in Iorga, By- 
zance, p. 120: cf. Kortepeter, Ottoman Imperialism, 185, for a reference to another of his 
missions in 1601-2). The Dimitrios Kyritzis mentioned by Iorga (ibid.) does not seem to 
have had any connection with the present Kyritzis, given that the former was related by 
marriage to Stefan Bogdan's rivals, the Movila dynasty. 
` 87. Whom he had met before in Constantinople: 1. 19, 

38. Appendix lines 11, 17, 26, 32, 37-8. 
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Akkerman (eig to Axtlepuévi), the modern Belgorod-Dnestrovsky in the 
‘Ukraine, or at the fortress of Ozu Qalesi (£oc tnv OLob), which was later 
to become the Russian Očakov, at the mouth of the Dniepr?*. 

Despite all these efforts, Stefan Bogdan never was lawfully proclaimed 
volvode of Moldavia. He tried again after he had left the British elci's resi- 
dence in 1611, but this final attempt changed nothing: On 20 November 1611, 
after the defeat of voivode Constantin Movila, the Moldavian throne was 
won by Stefan II, known as Tomsa (1611-16)?9. Bogdan's failures did not 
quell his apparently incurable lust for power. It was probably this which 
motivated -his eventual conversion to Islam, by which he finally achieved, 
shortly before his death, the governorship of a sanjak*!. 


39. Appendix, lines 21-7. I’have been unable to find further information about Mustafa 
Celepi. The "sultan" is probably Sahin Giräy, the Kalgäy-sultan, the khan's deputy, and 
frequently serasker-sultan and governor of Bessarabia, Yedisan (between the Dniestr and 
the Dniepr), and Kuban (between the Sea of Azov and the Kuban River): For him, see 
‘Kortepeter, Ottoman Imperialism, 15. 22 n. 72). Concerning the close ties between Se- 
lámet Giräy and his relations, the brothers Mehemmed (who became Khan of the Crimea 
in 1610) and Sahin Giräy, high-ranking officials (Hänzädes, Kalgäy, and Nüreddin) of the 
“khanate, cf. Le Khanat de Crimée, 146, 152-3, 333, 334, 337, 338, 363, etc. For these digni- 
ties and their holders, consult H. Inalcik, “Kırım”, Islam Ansiklopedisi, vol. 6, pp. 741-56. 
‘Cf. Kortepeter, Ottoman Imperialism, 176, 253 (genealogical table). 

40. These events are well known and there is no need to go over them again here. See 
briefly Constantin C. Giurescu, Chronological History of Romania, second edition (Bucharest, 
1794), p. 123. | RE 

41. Iorga, “Pretendenfi domnesci", 251-9 passim. 
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Letter from the Archbishop of Ochrid, Nectarius, to the Prince of Moldavia 


Gözlev [Yevpatoriya] in the Crimea 
7 March 1609 


[Reproduced from Greek Ms No 3, ff. 1r-v, in the collection of Greek manuscripts in the 
Hungarian National Library. Brief description by M. Kubinyi, Libri manuscripti graeci in 
Bibliothecis Budapestinensibus asservati, descr. M. Kubinyi (Budapest, 1956), p. 16: “Epistula 
Nectarii Archiepiscopi ad voivodam Bogdanum ... Sequuntur monocondylia viridi atra- 
mento scripta: er unpl uagrio v [sic] C’’. On the verso 1s the address: TG 9ynAováro xai 
éxAaunzpooráro atlértn, v Mnoydàr Bonfórra, v ryeudr Aaxlag, did "Iodyvov Tidr- 
xovAa Bonßörra, sig oixov gtt tic EyAwÉpac. ed doßeln. The document is published 
here with the original ortography. Minor interventions have been made only with respect 
to capitals and punctuation.] 


TNextäpioc, &AéM O(co)U àpyientokoroc: tfjg TIpatyns 'Iovonviavfic, 
"Aypiódv kal näong BovAyapíac, Xeppíac, run P OdyxpoBAaxtac, 
Moidaviac kal t&v Acınödv:- 


TYynAorl(ar)te, Ekkaunp@r(at)e Áb0évtn Kar. fyeudv ndons Aaxtas, 
xöpıe Mroydav Bolßovra, yapic ein th off Æ’ExAounpé(rnhtr kal stovn 
Kat &eog napa @(eo)v Illar)pög kat K(vpio)v nuov I(noo)v X(ptoto)v, 
dylaive uot tr] woxn Kal TÒ CÓLATL, oxi kai HELG kaAoc /9 EyouEV tÒ COLAT 
xyapırı X(ptoto)v. "Oumg ypágopev thv onv "ExAaunpaotynta repli tnc vro- 
Qécews, Kata tà ypéuuoto ta npwra, tac /6 névrote Atov ¿ðo or Eiröndarg 
tnc Mnoydaviac, emc 6Aov tòv NoëuBprov, xai o dpyoc ueAetóvtac va 
xa£vr] /! elo tov xávi, Kat urodynCépevos sic tov tapanyava và kóyr donpa 
Kai GAAa xpaypata, rov eiye 25nxd tov, /? kal o yávig RAGE &8o, elg tòv 
Tyi0CAGBi, rapóvtov, &kôut, kal tov &Atindwv, devtépa Aske(u)Bpfov, Kal 
gunve /? do utav nuépav. "Opws o dpxovras, kac pac Aéyer, S16tt¢ odtE 
éyd Exnya, oùte o Kupfiting PirAnzic, pdvov uövog tov / o ápyoc, kot 
À£yet Tas EAGANOE TOV xávot, Kal mms o Ydvic EÖEKTIKEV peta Yapac TOV 
Aöyov, Kal ure tov, ott Stav &Adeı /H And tiv IIóAiv o XaAñkayac, tote và 
Ypayo xai ta üplıa, và elóo Kal yò nofoı elvat ot &X8pot pov kal roloı ot 
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pikor pov, /* tote và ypüyo, Kai và näpng Kal tov &v(Opon)ov adröv, và 
tóv p£png eis tò Mnaxytla Lapat. Ettn ünepabönevos 6106 o Aeké(u)- 
Bpis, /*éxnye o Apxog elc tov yan, xal éExnpe path tov xai tov kvpñtln 
Diannnt, xai ëyò Gvéuewa slg tò Tyıolaßı. Kai £60 &aßa /4 tac ypa- 
pois tc Audevria(g) cov, kal EoteiAd tag eig tov &ápyovta, xal pe ueyé- 
Anv yapav déxtetkev âvtaic, xabds pè Akyaı do kupñténc Dinaric. Tó- 
te éCiitnos Kal Tv ypapñv and tov kvphtén Dinrni, tv to0pknknv, 
onov £ixs And tv abdevria cov /19 cic tov yáviv, uè tovt(0) và tv 8601 
TOV xavı, Kai abrög dév trv Eöwoe, uóvov náa vre, ÔTL Eotivruxe SebtEpov 
tov év, / xai nadaı tòv Auröv Adyov Tov vne, StL o XaANAayac duynke 
ano tiv IlóÀiv, xai eig óAtyawg nuépais Epxerar, Kai o kupfiröng Pnr- 
ris # tov vre, TS và óócopev TV Ypapñv TOV gén, Kal o dpyoc vne, dév 
küveı ypia, póvov, dtav £XA0 o XaAñAayac, tóte xal tiv Ypayrıv và 9ó- 
ompev. P Yne xai Etodt(o), mas tov vre o Yavic, toc i5sópst tv dv0evtia 
cov o xävız elg tùy TdAtv, ops adOévtn, ta npéyuata &oc abrov éyovv. JP 
Kat o xvpnttns Duannnis Tov elg peydaAn Adnnv: Ebpéôn ue Evav TCop- 
KéCy, Kal pet” avtov àno Aóyov els Adyov, Kal Aéyovtas nepi tov /?! yap- 
Bpobd cov, dzov elvai elc tv Agyíav, kal &otóc tov vne Ott éyer £60 àdEÀ- 
Pù xpiotiavol, tov dvopa abtnc “AAunnyyé. Kal dodv kovose /# o xvpt- 
tino Diknanic, Eoexödeı AneLöc, Kai Edräßer clc thv yópav adtys, eig tò 
ZvBpnréc, xoi énnys xoi nope plav peyaAnv &pyovtnoa, / kal ócav tic 
one, Ott eivai o yauBpdc «nc Audevria(c) cov o adEeAgdc tnc, peyáAnv Xa- 
pav &xapıv, Kai mac AGE ôt abcr)v tiv vróðsorv, /** xai nos o àpxoc EtOH 
vite And tO otópna too évi, Kal peyüAnv Abınv £Aorüürnksv, ótv SEV ÉRNYE 
rpota els duthy, /* dott yet 560 y(a)puBpobc, tov Meexpét Lay Tlekenn, 
5rov eivai péyac yac tov yávt, kat o Aóyoc tov SevbtEpos Sév yívecat, Kal 
dutov /# gotethev o yavic auton els trjv IIéAiV, mpov tov Xaraya, Kal 
&xópi év AGE, kai o GAoc, o Movotapà Ttedrentc, elvat Beltipis /* tov 
SovAtavov, tov Lanv Kepép, drov elvat yauBpôc tov yavi, xal adtdc Ael- 
TEL uè TOV covAtóvo sic tò "Axtlepuevi, xal une /8 n Apxovinca, no(c) 
và elvar vrouoviv, éoc và EABovv ot yauBpoi ns, Kai adtol Kdvovv tn Sov- 
Aa yYAñyopa, Stati kal adtol Agizovv /* kal o yavic Acizel, kal adtdc 614- 
Bet, &oc thv OLov, kai &uG9apev, drı &ybpnos, kal Epyovtar Kal ot &pxovtaic 
ot yauBpoi tnc, Kai dtav PP EAdovv, yd naévw slg &otouvobc, À o KUPT- 
ns) Dirnrnic. "Opog tò Ypdppa Eypäperov kal o xévic Eyópros, /?! Kal o 
AkeEavèpñc, fiyovv o dpxovras, 1deke và naévy elc tov xävı, Kal elnanev tog 
và raévn Kai o Kv(pittn)>o /53 Duannnics, kal Aéyer 88v pag (ráver) xpia, 
uövov Örav EAber o XaAnAayac. Kai nueg Sév tov &der—apev nepi toc å- 
yáónig f? Ékeivobs, oc va tobg ÉoufEouev, và löovupev TV YVOHNV tovc. 
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Ertn tyd etna tov dpyov roc &xo SovArd sic tò /** MraXokAaBá, và oh- 
Ew tov pnt)porokirnv tno Cardiac. "Eton kai TAGapsv £00, xai tTopa otéAo 
tov Ko(pntt)n Dinnniv eis PP tiv dpyovtnoa, tiv ddeAQiVv tov yauBpod 
cov, pt} %Gedpovtas o ápxog o (A)AcEavipiisc, kal elg todo dydbaic tovs 
yapBpobc ths, * và idovpev Kai adtovav tiv yv@unv, àv SovnBovv va 
STp&ywovv Tv yvounv tov yüvi va Shon tò aptyn /" tpwrhtepa, napa va 
£A0n o XaAnAayac. Kai sic tò debtepov kapaßı, À Co) Kv(prytd)ns Dnr- 
rig épyetat, À náa ypéuuata otéAAonev, 8 kal n abdevria cov abtó LV 
TÒ Gpeheic, pOvov À ti SOvace Kays, 000 nov va EAGovv kal tovta tà Aplıa. 
Zreisı Kal o apxyos ypåuua / orriv abdevria cov, og Kaas Eyeivav tà 
TpayLata, Eos tTOpa. Tavta pév O1 tv wpav, o d& Os(dc) tnc elpfi(vng) xai 
tO üxeipov adtov /# éAsoc, kal n edyh, kal n sdAoyia tg nuov perpiótn- 
TOG, ein peta tng ons "Erdaunpörntog èv Bio ravit. — Ev unvi Maptio C’. 


Mnvi Maprtio tw(dixtio)voc Dre: 
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DEMETRIUS DVOTCHENKO-MARKOYV 


GENERAL COUNT PAVEL D. KISSELEV AND THE ORGANIC 
REGULATION IN THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES* 


On November 11, 1829, General Count Pavel D. Kisselev arrived in 
Bucharest to take over the position of Plenipotentiary President of the 
Rumanian Divans (Assemblies). He was appointed by Czar Nicholas I of 
Russia to work out the first Rumanian constitution known also as the Organic 
Regulation (Regulamentul Organic). At the same time Kisselev became the 
supreme administrator of the two Danubian principalities of Wallachia and 
‘Moldavia: 1829-18341. 

In contrast to previous Russian administrators in Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, Kisselev called upon the cooperation of the most popular Rumanian 
patriots ike Michael Sturdza, Conachi, Asachi and many others. In this way 
he was able to win the confidence of the Rumanian people and greatly in- 
crease the Russian prestige in the Danubian Principalities. The five years of 
Kisselev’s administration accomplished also a great deal in the field of public 
utility and social welfare. For the first time the Danubian Principalities ob- 
tained such accomplishments as modern highways, hospitals, city parks, 
pavements, sidewalks, and canalization?. Kisselev introduced many adminis- 
trative reforms and the first constitution for the Danubian Principalities 
‘known as the Organias Regulation (Regualmentul Organic). The great Ruma- 
nian Historian Nicolae Iorga says that it prepared in fact the way for the final 
union of Moldavia and Wallachia into the Kingdom of Rumania (1881) by 


* A grant-in-aid-for-creativity from Monmouth College made it possible to complete 
"this research paper. 

1. A. P. Zablotskii-Desiatovskii, Graf P. D. Kisselev I ego vremia (Count P. D. Kisselev 
and his time) (St. Petersburg; 1882), Vol. I, p. 324. See also V. Y. Grosul, Reformy v Dau- 
naiskikh kniazhestvakh i Rossia (The reforms in the Danubian principalites and Russia) 
(Moscow, 1966), pp. 200-261. 

2. Nicolae lorga, Histoire des Relations Russo- Roumaines (Jassy, 1917), p. 274. Hereafter 
cited as Torga, Relations. See also A. Oțetea et al eds., Istoria Romfniel (History of Rumania) 
(Bucharest, 1964), Vol. III, p. 944. Hereafter cited as Ofetea, History. 
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creating an identical administration in both principalities®, and at the same 
time it created out of the Rumanian Boyars a sort of a Russian nobility with 
a division into classes and titles in connection with any function or position 
in the affairs of the State. It lasted for twenty years, giving way to the con- 
stitutional struggles out of which the government of the Rumanian Kingdom 
was born‘. 

Count Kisselev was from an old Russian family the nobility which 
dates back to the seventh century. He received a very good education at 
home and later in the Russian Imperial Guards he proved to be ambitious, 
trying to make profitable acquaintances among the members of the Russian 
aristocracy. The first part of the reign of Czar Alexander I, with its liberal 
tendencies, did not remain without effect on the chancter of Count Kisselev5. 
He introduced the principles of contemporary philosophical thought. Iorga 
considers him a colorful representative of this current when he states that 


Cet administrateur d'un grand talent et d'un dévoüment absolu à 
sa mission était plutót un des derniers éléves de cette philosophie 
d'Etat du XVIII-me siècle, à laquelle l'humanité doit sans doute de 
profondes erreurs de conception, des tourments atroces dans la 
réalisation de ses projets, mais aussi un grand nombre des établisse- 
ments utiles, sur lesquels repose encore la vie des sociétés modernes?. 


The French Consul in Jassy, Moldavia, expressed a similar opinion in his 
letter to the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, Polignac, on July 30, 1830. 
Monsieur Lagan wrote the followings: 


Miltaire, diplomate, administrateur éclairé, ayant commandé pen- 
dant plusieurs années, en qualité de chef d'état-major, le corps 
d'armée du maréchal Wittgenstein, placé à Tulcea de maniére à 
pouvoir étudier les resources de Principautés qui bientót devaient 
recevoir les troupes russes (affranchies par la paix d’Adrianople de 
l'obligation d'opérer des fournitures considérables) et jouissant de 
Ja faveur de l'Empereur Nicolas, le général Kisseleff s'est fait donner 
toute lattitude pour servir la politique de son gouvernement en 
V 
3. Ibid., p. 279. See also Andrei Oțetea, Scrieri Istorice Alese (Chosen Historical 
Writings) (Cluj-Napoca, 1980), p. 229. Hereafter cited as Ofetea, Writings. 
4. Nicolae Iorga, Istoria Românilor tn Chipuri si Icoane (History of the Rumanians in 
Biographies) (Craiova, 1921), p. 163. 
5. Zablotskii-Desiatovskii, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 324. 
6. Iorga, Relations, op. cit., pp. 275-276, 
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méme temps que l'intérét de ce pays, en y faisant le bien et en cher- 
chant à y cicatriser les plaies profondes’. 


This letter of the French Consul Lagan is valuable as a primary source material 
because Lagan was a neutral observer during the administration of Count 
Kisselev and he most probably did meet Kisselev personally. 

The internal situation of the Danubian Principalities was very bad, 
with abuses everywhere and no security. The position of the chief. of Police 
was sold by the previous hospodars for a considerable amount of money. In 
Wallachia he was called “Spatar” and in Moldavia “Hatman”. In order to 
get back their investment they sold each year the positions of Colonels and 
Captains of Police. These rapeated the same procedure with lower Police 
officials called *Catane", who were recruited from the peasant population. 
The most important revenue of the police came from the proceeds of robbery 
and banditry. The criminals and the police officials made common cause and 
divided the proceeds of stolen goods. The Boyars fled to the cities and came 
out only under heavy guard. Any kind of enterprise was almost impossible, 
General Count Kisselev corrected these abuses by establishing a small but 
efficient native police force and frontier guards under officers trained by the 
Russians. A militia was started. The corps of “Dorobanți?” and “Grăniceri” 
introduced by Kisselev became the cornerstone foundation of the future 
national Rumanian army?. 

The Danubian Principalities experienced under Kisselev's administra- 
tion a transition from chaos and decay to the first rudiments of ordered and 
decent government. Measures were taken to combat a cholera epidemic. 
Kisselev planned the action with the assistance of Russian officers and Russian 
quarantine officials. He inspected the hospitals personally and in five weeks 
he carried out the inspection of 36 towns and 5,496 villages. By 1830 the 
epidemics were stopped only to break out again in 1831. A quarantine sanitary 
cordon under tbe supervision of Russian officials was established along the 
Danube in order to prevent the renewal of the epidemics coming from the 
Ottoman Empire?. 


7. Jean C. Filitti, Les Principautés Roumaines sous l'Occupation Russe (1828-1834) 
(Bucharest, 1904), p. 64. 

8. Zablotskii-Desiatovskii, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 336. See also Dimitrie Onciul, Die Istoria 
Romániei (From the History of Rumania) (Bucharest, 1913), p. 103. Also R. W. Seton- 
Watson, A History of the Roumanians (Cambridge, England, 1934), p. 207. 

9. Ibid., Vol. H, p. 334. See also N. S. Govora, Relafille Romäno-Ruse (Rumanian- 
Russian Relations) (Madrid, 1979), p. 151. 
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The danger ‘of starvation in Wallachia as the result of war and previous 
corrupt administration was prevented by Kisselev. He ordered bread from 
the Russian army and bought some in Moldavia and Odessa. The high prices 
of bread in Bucharest went down and starvation was avoided?®, 

Temporary investigating commissions were set up in order to examine 
complaints and with authority to take immediate action on the spot. These 
commissions were each composed of three Boyars of the upper class, who 
previously did not play any part in public affairs. This trust awakened their 
ambition which was directed this way for the public welfare. Each commission 
included a Russian official as a public prosecutor. They discovered for example 
thirty six thousant families missing from the tax rosters of the government 
and more than two million Piaster of unauthorised taxes. This money was 
restored and so the war emergency which was maintained in the principalities 
by dishonest officials was terminated". 

In order to avoid abuses, the taxes which were ordered by the govern- 
ment, kept secret previously, were published under Kisselev in newspapers 
and other publications. The Boyars were not satisfied with the new reforms 
in the administration. Common people and the merchants were the first ones 
to feel the benefits of the reforms. State officials received their pay regularly 
and were not forced to steal from the people anymore!?. 

John Eliade Radulescu a distinguished Rumanian writer began to print 
the first Rumanian newspaper in Wallachia the “Curierul Romänesc” (The 
Rumanian Messenger) in 1829, and another Rumanian newspaper, “Albina 
Romäneasca” (The Rumanian Bee), was started almost at the same time in 
Moldavia by Gheorghe Asachi, another Rumanian writer, politician, and a 
friend of Kisselev. Theaters were founded and high schools were organized 
in Bucharest and Jassy. In this connection it is pointed out that 


Soon a High School is opened where the teachers are not Greeks or 
Frenchmen as it was before, but Rumanians...Gradually the High 
School changes into an “Academy” with the addition of university 
courses. For the first time in the Moldavian institutions of learning 
along with the French language the instruction of Russian language 
is introduced...Following the Russian model the first Moldavian 


10. Ibid., pp. 334-335. 
11. Ibid., p. 335. 
12. Ibid., pp. 336-337. 
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institution of learning for women, an institute for the orphans and 
daughters of civil servants is introduced®.- 


Under the administration of Kisselev the national life of the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities made this a real progress. Education began to spread all over and a 
great many books were printed, among them numerous translations from 
Western literature as well as the Russian“. | 

Another very important reform of Kisselev was the currency reform. 
The legal Turkish monetary system was detrimental to the economy of the 
Danubian Principalities. The Ottoman government devaluated often its 
currency. The banks were paying for good stable European money with an 
unstable local currency. General Zheltukhin ordered all governmental collec- 
tions and revenues to be conducted according to the basic standard of the 
Dutch Ducat, which corresponded in value to thirty and a half Leva. This 
order was carried out only in Moldavia. The rate of exchange of the Turkish 
money, in accordance with its internal value came down twenty percent in 
contrast to the nominal price. The prices of merchandise were changed ac- 
cording to the value of the Dutch Ducat and consequently business increased 
considerably. In Wallachia Zheltukhin's order about the money reform was 
not carried out and it was up to Kisselev to push it through the assembly. 
The Rumanian members of the assembly as well as its Russian Vice-President 
Boshniak opposed the reform efforts of Kisselev bitterly. At the same time 
the merchants were clamoring for a fixed value of the Ducat. It came to a 
crisis and a misunderstanding betweel Kisselev and Fieldmarshal Diebich. 
Kisselev wanted to resign and only a personal meeting with Diebich in 
Kyustendzhi on May 2, 1830, cleared up the matters. Boshniak was recalled 
and the reform was pushed through". 

The most remarkable of all the reforms, however, was the Organic Re- 
gulation, which was due very largely to Kisselev's personal theories and 
initiative, and which assured to the Danubian Principalities for the first time 
a constitutional regime. The Organic Regulation encountered great opposi- 


13. E. M. Dvoichenko-Markova, Russko- Rumynskie Literaturnye Sviazi v Pervoi Polo- 
vine xix veka (Russian-Rumanian Literary Relations in the First Half of the nineteenth 
century) (Moscow, 1966), p. 162. See also Euphrosine Dvoitenko-Markoff, “L'influence 
de la littérature Russe sur la littérature Roumaine”, Communications et Rapports du III-àme 
Congres International des Slavistes (Belgrade, 1939), pp. 1-4. 

14. Nicolae Balcescu, Historical Survey of the Rumanian People (Bucharest, 1926), p 
49. See also Govora, op. cit., p. 162. 

15. Zablotskii-Desiatovskii, op. cit., Vol. IL, pp. 340-341. 
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tion from: the Boyars,.who were afraid-to losse. some of their extra income at 
the expense of the people.- The- clergy. was also afraid to cooperate in order 
not to lose their privileges acquired during the rule of previous hospodars. 
In addition to this internal opposition in the Danubian Principalities, the 
Organic Regulation was attacked also by foreign powers and particularly 
by Austria. So for example on February 28, 1830, Kisselev was informed by a 
note from Count Nesselrode that the Áustrian Ambassador in St. Petersburg 
Count Fockelman tranamitted a complaint from Metternich that the Organic 
Regulation was undermining the privileges of Austrian citizens in the Danu- 
bian Principalities. Kisselev explained to the Russian Court in St. Petersburg 
that the privileges. of Austrian citizens were not touched but only abuses were 
curtailed. In this connection Kisselev reported that more than six thousand 
families that. came from the bordering lands were engaged in a very profi- 
table business under the protection of Austria without paying any taxes. 
Abuses created speculation and their curtailment stirred up great opposition. 
The Austrian trade interests wanted to maintain the abuses in the Danubian 
Principalities in order to be able to sell their cheap luxury items to the privi- 
leged classes without paying any taxes. This.brought about a coalition bet- 
ween the two interested. parties in their common opposition against the re- 
forms of the Organic Regulation. 

On May.8, 1830, Kisselev visited Jassy. The Russian Vice-President of 
the Moldavian assembly (Divan) was General Mirkovich. Many Austrian 
agents in Moldavia were promising the help of Austria if the Moldavian 
~Boyars would oppose the reforms of Kisselev.-Kisselev remained in Moldavia 
until June 27, 1830, and than returned to Bucharest’. 

"The first two chapters of the Organic Regulation project about the life- 
long election of the hospodars and the composition of the assemblies were 
sent previously to the State Secretary Dashkov by General Zheltukhin. Count 

-Nesselrode approved this project and asked later Kisselev in his note of March 
24, 1830, to explain it to the Rumanian Boyars.then they were called to discuss 
the reforms. The Russian Imperial Court wanted the general improvement 
of the country. Furthermore.it did not want to support any single social class 
to: the. disadvantage.of ‚the others and.to-replace the abuses of the past ad- 
ministration. with a .complicated. representative system- of other countries 
Which could: not fit the needs of the Danubian Principalities. It wanted only 
to replace the precarious and formless administration of the hospodars elected 


“ m4 


16. Ibid., p. 349. 
17. Ibid., pp. 341-347. 
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for a seven years period:by-one with the ihospodars to be elected by.a majority 
vote for a life term. The assemblies with their intrigues, favoritism: and with 
resposibilities which were not clearly..defined or ‘carried. out properly were 
to be replaced by assemblies composed:of>people worthy of confidence. The 
Czar expressed his desire. that the results of the commission on this. project 
should be reported to St. Petersburg.by.the Russian Consul .Minciaky and 
two Rumanian Boyars with good character-and ability to give all the required 
explanations to the Russian ministry. By the end of April 1830 the com- 
mission completed the project of the Organic:Regulation and in May Minciaky 
and the Rumanian Boyars Michael Sturdza :and: Vilori (Vellaras) left'for St. 
Petersburg. Sturdza represented Moldavia: and, the “Logofat” . (Chancellor) 
Vellaras Wallachia!?. In St. Petersburg. the whole project was reviewed by. a 
special commission under .the. chairmanship: of the Russian State Secretary 
Dashkov!?, j 
Meanwhile the Ottoman Empire wanted a reduction of war contribution 
and a revision of the Peace Treaty of:Adrianopol. The revision was first re- 
fused in St. Petersburg but on April-14,_1830, a convention was negotiated 
between Russia and the Ottoman Empire. This’ St. Petersburg Convention 
granted Turkey a reduction of military tribute.from the.original ten million 
Ducats per year to eight million Ducats payable in yearly installments.of one 
million Ducats per year begining with May.1, 1831, for a period of eight years. 
The one million Ducats of commercial damages to ‘citizens who lost. out as 
the result of the war remained unchanged. :After-the payment of five hundred 
Ducats of commercial damages the Russian: Empire agreed to evacuate its 
army from the Black Sea to the Danube .with:the exception.of Silistra. Russia 
refused to make use of its right according to.the.Peace Treaty of Adrianople 
to occupy the Danubian Principalities until-the :completion: of the military 
tribute by the Ottoman Empire. In fact after.the payment of the second half 
of the commercial damages Russia.promised..to» evacuate ‘its: army-from the 
Danubian Principalities. As a security: for the payment of the indemnity 
Russia reserved the right to retain Silistra: and. the, control. of its strategic 
highway to'the Prut river. Furthermore in case Turkey should. not. carry out 
any term of the convention Russia was entitled..to: continue theraccupation 
of the Danubian Principalities. The reasons. for. these .great: concessions. on 
the part of the Russian Empire were the political pressure of Europe, the desire 


18. Ibid., p. 350. The name of the Boyar-from-Wallachia-is spelled: Vilori, however Iorga, 
Relations, op. cit., pp. 277-278 gives ‘his-name-as “le Logothète valaque-Vellaras". 
19. Ibid., p. 350. 
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to preserve the peace, cholera epidemics in Russia and. the:Polish.revolt?®, 

'Kisselev wanted the election of the hospodars before the. end- of the 
Russian administration in order to avoid disorders and intrigues which would 
have destroyed completely his reforms in the Danubian Principalities. In his 
report to Nesselrode, from February 9, 1831 (No. 20-21), Kisselev writes that 
he has decided to have two different assemblies: one for the revision of the 
Organic Regulation and the other for the election of the hospodars. The first 
assembly opened its sessions on March 10, 1831, in Bucharest, Wallachia. 
‘The Convention of Akkerman of 1826 and the Peace Treaty of Adrianopol 
of 1829 were taken as the basis for the Organic Regulation?!. The revision 
was completed on April 29, 1831?3, and the whole Organic Regulation was 
voted and applied first in Wallachia in July of 183199. 

In Moldavia, however, the application of the Organic Regulation was not 
so easy. Kisselev came to Jassy on April 9, 1831, and on April 12,.1831, he 
ordered the Russian General Begidov to crush a.peasant uprising in the 
district of Roman. Most of the peasants involved were Hungarians and Roman 
Catholics. They refused to be recruited for the. Moldavian militia and.to carry 
out their obligations towards. the .Boyars. There. were about eight:to nine 
thousand rebels. During a.battle between the rebels and the Russian troops 
one Russian officer and one Russian soldier were killed. The losses of the 
rebels were higher. Eighteen peasants were killed and fourty two wounded. 
The cause of.the uprising was the rumor about a Turkish invasion which 
would have had destroyed the Russians and their allies. Another source of 
rumors.was the revolt in Poland. The Boyars used this opportunity to send 
secret complaints to the Porte distorting.the facts. Kisselev was informed 
‘about this by the Russian Ambassador in Constantinople Butyenev™. 

After the order was restored in Moldavia the extraordinary -assembly 
was opened on May 7, 1831. It did not last long because. on. April 23, 1831, 
another cholera epidemic broke out in Jassy. This time the disease was brought 
‘over from the neighbouring Bessarabia. In July 1831 the cholera epidemic 
almost ceased in Jassy, but. broke: out in Bucharest again. Kisselev arrived 
in Bucharest on July 6, 1831. His arrival gave courage to the local authorities 
to stay and fight the epidemics”. . j 


20. Ibid., p. 393. 

21. Ibid., pp. 358-359. 

22. Ibid., p. 360. 

23. Onciul, op. cit., pp. 102-103. 

24. Zablotskii-Desiatovskii, op. cit., Vol. U, pp. 364-369. 
25. Ibid., pp. 368-371. 
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In the ‚beginning of August the: Moldavian revisional assembly under 
the chairmanship of its Vice-President Minciaky renewed its activity in Jassy. 
By the end of October the Moldavian extraordinary assembly finished the 
revision of the Organic Regulation. After so much delay the Organic Regula- 
tion was voted and passed in Moldavia only in January, 1832%. According 
to this Organic Regulation the Danubian Principalities. were ruled until the 
revolution of 1848. 


. The main revisions of the Oran Regulation are summarised in nine 
chupiers: 


E For the election of the hospodar for a life term it provided for, an 
extraordinary assembly of 190 members including the Metropolitan, 
Bishops, Boyars of the high class and the lower class, district deputies 

E from local notables and deputies from the towns. 

II. Regular assemblies of 43 members were to meet each year for the revi- 
sion of reports and the budget. 

- III. New finance system: The tax of 30 Piaster per Year for each nent 

| family was fixed. Two classes of artisans 90 Piaster and 50 Piaster tax 
were created. The merchants were divided in three classes 240, 120, and 
60 Piaster tax. The State salaries were increased. 

‘IV. Administrative council for current affairs to be composed of a dene 

'^ Vornic (Minister of the Interior), Vistiar (Finance Minister), and 
Postelnic (State Secretary). In case of very important business a Logo- 
fat (Minister of Justice) and other departmental heads could be added. 

V. Free trade. With one limitation that in case of bad harvest the export 
of bread would be prohibited. 
VI. Regulations about quarantine on the left bank of the Danube. . 
Vil. The organization of the department of Justice and its separation from 

- ^ the administrative power. 

VIII. Officials, their titles and promotion. The administration of church 
property. Education and close cooperation of the two Danubian Prin- 
cipalities. 

IX. The organization of the people's militia?" 


The Organic Regulation was transcribed in two languages: Rumanian 
and French, and signed by all members of both assemblies. One copy was 


26. Onciul, op. cit., p. 102. 
27. Zablotskii-Desiatovskii, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 361-364. 
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put into the.governmental archives and a copy -was sent to St. Petersburg 
and another to Constantinople®. The Porte however delayed its ratification 
and sanction of the Organic Regulation until 1834. 

_ Kisselev fought a losing battle against the Rumanian Boyars in trying 
to- protect the peasants in the Danubian Principalities. The proposition to 
raise the taxes for the peasants, bur to free them from the payment in goods 
to the Boyars, was misinterpreted by the special commission for the Organic 
Regulation in favor of the Boyars. In his letter to the Russian Ambassador 
in Constantinople (December 20, 1832) Kisselev complains about the fact 
that the peasants were without representation and were not protected by 
anybody. He himself was able to fight the Boyars only within the limitations 
of the Organic Regulation and therefore he asked the Russian Ambassador 
Butyenev to try to take the Organic Regulation out of the hands of the Porte 
and to insert a few administrative changes in favor of the common people”, 

On October 31, 1832, Kisselev asked for a leave to be spent in his estates 
and in St. Petersburg. The Czar, however, was concerned about Mehmet 
Ali of Egypt and the existence of the Ottoman Empire, and asked Kisselev 
to stay on until the crisis was over, 

On February 12, 1833, Nesselrode wrote Kisselev that he had been in- 
formed that Kisselev would be appointed as the supreme commander of the 
expedition destined to save the existance of the Ottoman Empire. Orlov wrote 
Kisselev on March 15, 1833, that the appointment of Kisselev was decided 
by the Czar before he received his reports and letters. It was planned to move 
the Russian army under Kisselev across the Danube and save Constantinople 
from the conquest by the advancing Egyptian army. The first Russian troops 
landed on the Bosphorus on March 23, 1833, under the command of General 
Muraviev. The Russian naval squadron was under the command of Vice- 
Admiral Lazarev and there was no unity of command. Kisselev, however, 
was prevented from crossing the Danube and taking supreme command of 
the entire expedition by the changing attitude of the Porte?!, 

On Juge 8, 1833, Kisselev wrote Orlov, at that time the extraordinary 
Russian Ambassador in Constantinople, that now Russia could not count on 
the friendship of the Sultan. The Russian occupation of the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities should therefore be extended for a period of ten years because 
Kisselev considered the Danube as the natural border of the Russian Empire 


28. Ibid., p. 363. 
29, Ibid., pp. 386-391. 
30. Ibid., p. 398. 
31. Ibid., pp. 407-408. 
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despite the contrary opinion of Nesselrode and other politicians in St. Peters- 
burg. A prolonged occupation of the Danubian Principalities would have 
facilitated an annexation by Russia and Kisselev considered it foolish for 
Russia to abandon such a convenient position on the Danube??, 

' The favorite of the Sultan Mahmud II (1808-1839) and the commander 
of his personal guard Ahmet Pasha was sent to St. Petersburg as an extraor- 
dinary Ambassador to discuss the Danubian Principalities. The St. Petersburg 
Convention of November 22, 1833, was concluded with him. According to 
this convention the Porte agreed to ratify the Organic Regulation. After the 
inauguration of the hospodars, Russia agreed to withdraw its arıny from the 
Danubian Principalities. The election of the hospodars was left to the Porte 
from a list of candidates to be presented by Russia. The Porte still owed Russia 
six millions Ducats in military tribute. The Czar reduced this debt to four 
millions to be paid in a period of eight years beginning with May 1, 1834, 
with yearly installments of five hundred thousand Ducats?. _ 

In order to avoid new intrigues and disorders the choice of the hospodars 
was left to the Sultan and not to an extraordinary assembly of the Boyars 
as was provided in the Organic Regulation. Kisselev gave the list of candidates 
to Ahmet Pasha on February 25, 1834, in Jassy. In April, 1834, Ahmet Pasha 
informed Kisselev that the Porte had chosen the Vistiar (Finance Minister) 
Michael Sturdza as the Hospodar of Moldavia and Spatar (Chief of Police 
and Militia) Alexander Ghica as the Hospodar of Wallachia?*. “The manner 
of their appointment and their dependence on the Russian consuls” and the 
suzerainty of the Ottoman Empire “placed them in a weak and humiliating 
position”? and paved the way for the revolutionary movement of 1848. 

General Count Pavel D. Kisselev left the Danubian Principalities on April 
11, 1834, but the memory of his beneficial reforms was kept alive in Rumania. 
During his lifetime an attempt was undertaken to erect a monument to him 
in Bucharest, but he turned down this honor. However one of the most beauti- 
ful boulevards of Bucharest with the national arch of triumph on it even 
today still bears the name of Kisselev “Soseaua Kisselev". A well known 
Rumanian politician and historian Mihail Kogálniceanu (1817-1891) in his 
"Introdüctory statement to the National History Course" in 1843 paid a fit- 
ting tribute to Kisselev by stating that 


32. Ibid , p. 415. See also Vol. IV, p. 65. Also Seton-Watson, op. cit., p. 218. 
. 33. Ibid., pp. 418-419. 
34." Ibid., p. 420. 
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Kisselev is a name which the Rumanians should not pronounce but 
with love and gratitude, it is charged with the regeneration of the 
fatherland by activating the laws destined to create for us a nation. 


Monmouth College 
West Long Branch, New-Jersey 


36. G. Bezviconi, Contribuții la Istoria Relatillor Romino- Ruse (Contributions to, the 
History of Rumanian-Russian Relations) (Bucharest, 1962), p. 240. 


"ON — NIKI TSIOLAKI - 


LA GUERRE FRANCO-ALLEMANDE VUE PAR LA PRESSE 
GRECQUE (JUILLET 1870 - AVRIL 1871)* 


En juillet 1870 une guerre éclata entre la France et la Prusse. Elle fut de 
courte durée mais s'avéra importante pour l'avenir de l'Europe. Le prétexte 
en fut la sempiternelle question de la succession au tróne d'Espagne!. Cette 
guerre qui dura sept mois eut non seulement des résultats désastreux pour la 
France (perte de territoires, indemnités de guerre), mais elle modifia aussi son 
évolution politique. C'est, en effet, aprés la défaite des troupes frangaises à 
Sedan et la captivité de Napoléon IH que l'Empire fut aboli et que la Républi- 
que fut proclamée sous le gouvernement de la "Défense Nationale" et à sa 
tête en titre de président le général Trochu?. 

Au début, parce que la France déclara la premiere la guerre, elle fut 
considéré comme envahisseur “non provoqué”#, pour cette raison elle fut mise 
à l'écart des autres gouvernements européens. Cet isolement qui se manifesta 
par une stricte neutralité* puisait ses racines, essentiellement, dans la politi- 
que suivie par Napoléon IH au cours des années précédentes. 

La Gréce observa également une stricte neutralité suivant l'exemple des 
autre pays européens*. Ses, jusque-là, malheureuses expériences ne lui per- 


*Cet article constitue un des chapitres adaptés de mon travail de mattrise en Histoire 
moderne et contemporaine, sous le titre: La Grèce et la Guerre Franco-Prussienne (1870- 
1871). Il a été achevé sous la direction du professeur I. K. Hassiotis (Université de Thessalo- 
nique, 1988). 

1. Michael Howard, The Franco-Prussian - War, (London, 1961), p. 48-57. Voir aussi 
Jacques Droz, Histoire diplomatique de 1648 à 1919, vol. 2 (Paris, 1959), p. 427. 

2. Henri Hausser, Jean Maurain, Pierre Benaerts, Fernand l’Huiller, “Du libéralisme à 
l'impérialisme (1870-1878)", Peuples et Civilisations, vol. 17 (Paris, 1952), p. 169-195. Howard, 
op. cif., p. 432-456. 

3. Hausser, Maurin, etc., op. cit., p. 173. 

4. Droz, op. cit., p. 402-403 et p. 419. 

5. Hausser, Maurin, etc., op. cit., p. 173. 

- 6.. M.A.E., .C.P.]GR [: Ministère des Affaires Etrangères, Correspondance Politique | 
Grèce] 98, n° 46 : Baudo à Gramont, Athènes le 21 juillet 1870; A. Y.E[: Archives du Ministère 
des Affaires Etrangéres Grec], 1870, 10/1: Ragavis à Deligeorgis, Washington, le 4 octobre 
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mettaient pas de poursuivre une tactique d'innovations hasardeuses en politi- 
que extérieure’. De plus, étant donné que le pays était en train de reconstituer 
ses forces, après l’aventure de la guerre de Crimée, le changement de Dynastie 
et la crise de la question Crétoise, il n'y avait pas de possibilité d'implication 
générale par laquelle elle pouvait attendre, au cours d’une nouvelle phase de 
la question d’Orient, un accomodement tant espéré des questions nationales 
grecques?. 

Pendant un mois environ, le gouvernement grec observa la m&me attitude 

en ce qui concernait la reconnaissance du gouvernement républicain de 
Paris. Le gouvernement grec? tenant compte du revirement de l'opinion publi- 
que en faveur de la France, ne partageait pas les vives objections que le Roi 
Georges I avait sur:cette question. Déjà, des tendances pro-frangaises avaient 
commencé à apparaitre aprés le changement de régime politique en France 
et se manifestérent clairement à travers la presse de l'époque. Cela apparaitra 
dans l'etude qui suit. 
-- La reconnaissance du gouvernement de la Défense Nationale et louver- 
ture des relations entre les gouvernements grec et francais eurent lieu dés le 
6 octobre 18701?, mais fort tard par rapport au sentiment de l'opinion publi- 
que. Deligeorgis en essayant de convaincre le Roi contribua également à la 
reconnaissance du nouveau Régime frangais!!. 

Dans une de ses lettres à Baude, ambassadeur de France à Athènes, il 
écrivait: “Sauf l'assentiment du Roi, il était disposé à reconnaître spontané- 
ment le nouveau Gouvernement de la France à laquelle la Gréce devait, dans 
ces circonstances douloureuses, rendre, dans la mesure de ses forces, tout le 
bien et tout l'appui que les Hellénes avaient trouvés auprés d'elle dans les temps 
les plus malheureux!*?". 


1870. Voir aussi, E. Driault - M. Lheritier, Histoire Diplomatique de la Gréce de 1821 à nos 
Jours, vol. 3 (Paris, 1925), p. 333. 

7. Nicos Svoronos, «H AvatoAikh notki tov Meyéiov Avvéusov kat n K pontifi 
sravéotaon tov 1866» (La politique orientale des Grandes Puissances et l'insurrection en 
Crète en 1866), Ariadni, vol. 1 (Rethymno, 1983), p. 316-318. 

8. Histoire de la Nation Grecque, vol. 13, p. 310. 

9. M.A.E. CP/GR 96 télégramme: Baude au Ministre des Affaires Etrangères, Athènes, 
le 14 septembre 1870. 

10. M.A.E. CP/GR 98, n° 68: Baude à Favre, Athènes le 6 octobre 1870. 

11. A.Y.E., 1870, a.a.k.|Ag: Rocques à Deligeorgis, Tours, le 5/17 octobre 1870; A.Y.E- 
1870, a.ak./Ag copie: Rocques au Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres, Tours, le 4/16 octobre 
1870; A.Y.E., 1870, a.a.k.[Ag: Chaudordy à Rocques, Tours, le 20 octobre 1870. 

. ,12. M.A.E. CP/GR 98, n° 60: Baude à Fauvre, Athènes, le 15 octobre 1870. 
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Le fait que le gouvernement grec ait essayé de garder la plus stricte neu- 
tralité sous l’influence du roi, ne veuille pas dire qu'il y avait aussi un manque 
d’intérét pour ce qui se passait en France. Il s’est manifesté dès le début de 
la guerre et est devenu encore plus vif après la proclamation de la République. 
De plus, on commence à remarquer chez de nombreux politiciens une très 
grande sympathie envers le peuple français et on note aussi chez eux le désir 
de venir en aide à ce peuple éprouvé, en reconnaissance du soutien qu’il’a 
montré pendant la lutte de la Grèce pour son indépendance. 

C'est ainsi que se créa un mouvement de volontariat vers la Francel4, 
sous l'influence de fervents partisans du changement de régime politique en 
France, tel que Anastassios Gennadios, éminente personnalité, professeur 
d’histoire à l’Université d’Athènes. Mais la raison principale fut le retourne- 
ment de l’opinion publique en faveur des Français, surtout après l’effet que 
fit l'annonce de l’arrivée de Garibaldi à Marseille et l'intention de recrute- 
ment de groupes de volontaires pro-frangais!®. 

.Le 5 octobre 1870, le premier groupe de volontaires Grecs embarqua au 
Pirée pour Marseille. C'est de cette façon, que dés le début octobre jusqu'à 
la mi-décembre, selon les derniers témoignages officiels, d’assez nombreux 
groupes de volontaires Grecs empruntent la voie maritime pour se rendre à 
Marseille. Là, les volontaires furent hébergés grâce aux bons soins de la pré- 
fecture locale et de la colonie grecque. Après certains préparatifs de mise 
(uniformes et équipements), certains furent enrôlés dans le corps des francs- 
tireurs de Paris sous les ordres du comte Lipowski, d’autres restèrent à Paris 
où ils participèrent à la défense de la ville et un certain nombre combattit 
aux côtés de Bourbaci. Cependant, le plus grand nombre d’entre eux s’engagea 
dans l’armée des volontaires de Garibaldi et se battit dans la région des Vosges. 

La correspondance diplomatique est une source de renseignements précis 
qui nous montre de quelle manière cette guerre était envisagée. Mais la presse 
de l'époque, expression par excellence de l'opinion publique, nous donne de 
façon beaucoup plus représentative, toutes les tendances idéologiques et politi- 


13. Astir, n° 9, 31 juillet 1870, p. 1, n° 10-11, 5 août 1870, p. 1, n° 12-13, 10 août 1870, 
p. 1 et n? 15-16, 3 septembre 1870, p. 1; Indépendance Hellénique, n° 228, 20 août 1870, p. 1, 
n? 229, 27 août 1870, p. 1 et n? 230, 3 septembre 1870, p. 1. 

14. Voir mon ouvrage inédit mentionné ci-dessus La Grèce et la Guerre Franco-Prussienne, 
(1870-1871),(Thessalonique, 1988), p. 13-34. Aussi Erica-Ioanna Mitsidis, “Greece, Greeks 
and the Franco-Prussian War, Bulletin de la Société Historique et Ethnologique de la Grèce, 
vol. X XVIII (Athènes, 1985), p. 167-204. 

15. Avgi, n° 2748, 19 septembre 1870, p. 3; Imera de Trieste, n° 787, 3 octobre 1870, p. 1; 
Alithia, n° 1250, 30 octobre 1870, p. 3. 
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ques qui prévalèrent en: Grèce pendant toute la durée de-la guerre. C’est la 
raison pour laquelle nous avons choisi la presse, bien que nous notions le 
caractère apologétique des-articles et le nombre limité de lecteurs à l’époque, 
comme l’une des sources principales de notre étude du retentissement de la 
guerre franco-prusse en territoire hellénique. 

Nous avons donc étudié quatorze journaux, parmi les plus sérieux de 
Pépoque “Aion”, “Alithia”, “Astir”, “Avgi”, “Chronos”, “Clo de Trieste”, 
“Courrier d’Athènes”, “Ethnophylax”, “Indépendance Hellénique”, “Imera 
de Trieste”, “Keravnos”, “Mellon”, “Neolcgos de Constantinople?” et 
“Palinghenessia”. . 

La guerre est particulièrement mise en relief et analysée avec soin à travers 
leurs exemplaires. Nous pouvons donc dire que l’information du public est 
plus que suffisante, obtenue grâce à la publication de proclamations, d’inter- 
views de personnalités allemandes et françaises, de leurs exigences territoriales 
et des commentaires qu’ils en font!®. Les journaux reprennent aussi de nom- 
breux articles de la presse étrangère (notamment anglaise), nous y trouvons 
des informations sur le nombre d’hommes, le genre d’armes utilisées, ‘etc. 
Tout cela est accompagné de schémas et de récits vivants de combats. 

Bien avant la proclamation de la guerre, de nombreux articles se réfèrent 
au conflit qui oppose les deux puissances à propos de la fameuse question de 
la succession au trône d'Espagne, de sorte que le public s’attend à la tragédie 
qui éclatera quelques temps plus tard. A ce premier stade, la presse recherche 
surtout les-causes de la guerre et en rejette, en règle générale, la responsabilité 
sur-la supériorité de la Prusse". Néanmoins, dans l'ensemble, la presse helléni- 
que reste neutre, suivant en cela l'exemple: du gouvernement grec. Bien sûr, 
les exceptions ne manquent pas. L'^Aion", par exemple, prend tout de suite 
position en faveur de la Prusse, par contre “Astir” et les journaux franco- 
phones “Indépendance Hellénique” et “Courrier d’Athenes” se montrent: 
favorables aux Frangais. s i ds 

Dès la proclamation de la: guerre, nous pouvons classer les journaux en 
trois grandes catégories selon les tendances existantes. Le groupe pro-frangais 
auquel appartiennent "Alithia!?", “Astir”, “Avgi”, “Courrier d’Athènes”, 


16. Ce genre de réferences nous les trouvons, par excellence, dans le journal Avgi. 

- 17. Palinghenessia, n° 1963, 6 juillet 1870, p. 1 et n° 1966, 10 juillet 1870, p. 1. Aussi 
Imera de Trieste, n? 773, 27/9 juillet 1870, p. 4 et n? 774, 4/16 juillet 1870, p. 4. 

18. Alithia, n° 1178, 18 septembre 1870, p. 1: “... il serait sage que nos concitoyens se 
souviennent toujours que la France est un des trois pays protecteurs de la Gréce et qu'elle 
est en état de nous faire du bien comme du mal. Nous devons donc par notre comportement 
actuel ne pas laisser de mauvaises impressions pour l'avenir ...". 
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“Indépendance Hellenique”,-“Neologos de Constantinople"!?. Le groupe pro- 
prussien où nous dénombrons seulement deux journaux “Aion” et “Mellon”. 
Et enfin le groupe neutre ou plutôt modéré dans lequel nous citons les jour- 
naux les plus représentatifs “Clio de Trieste”, “Chronos”, “Ethnophylax”, 
“Imera de Trieste”, “Keravnos”, “Palinghenessia”. 

En ce qui concerne la presse pro-française, il faut remarquer que dès le 
début de la guerre trois journaux prirent tout de suite position en faveur de la 
France. Il s’agit des journaux “Astir”, “Courrier d'Athènes” et “Indépendance 
Hellénique”. Les articles du reste de la presse restèrent neutres au début mais. 
nous notons un revirement après la captivité de Napoléon et le changement 
de régime politique en France. 

Remarquons aussi, qu’alors que les deux journaux francophones exis- 
taient bien avant la guerre, “Astir” ne commença à être édité qu’un peu avant 
la-guerre. La première date de parution doit se situer au début juillet 1870— 
malheureusement, nous n’avons pu retrouver le premier numéro—étant donné 
que le second numéro date du 7 juillet et le dernier du 6 juillet 1871. Le fait 
parle de lui-même. U n’est pas à exclure que ce titre ait paru précisément pour 
servir la cause française pendant toute la durée de la guerre. Un élément qui 
vient s’ajouter à cette hypothèse est que son éditeur Dionysios Vitalis?? parti- 
cipait à la guerre avec les autres volontaires. Le journal leur consacrait de 
nombreuses pages, on pouvait y lire les louanges de leur action et de nom- 
breuses informations visaient seulement à faire prévaloir leur idéologie. C'était 
même le seul journal qui dès le début de la guerre, considérant que la Grèce 
devait se montrer reconnaissante envers la France pour tous les services-rendus 
autrefois, faisait ouvertement et continuellement appel à l’enrôlement de volon- 
taires dans l’armée française “...combien d'officiers- Grecs; combien d'entre 
vous êtes déjà partis pour la gigantomachie européenne afin de vous préparer 
à la lutte à laquelle vous conviera un jour ou lautre la patrie. -N’avez-vous- pas 
encore moisi dans l'inaction, n'en avez-vous pas eu assez d'aller au café?*1"; 

. Il est à souligner qu'"Astir" était un journal de tendance républicaine. 
C'est pour cette raison qu'il fait tout de suite la distinction. entre Napoléon 


19. Neologos de Constantinople, n? 652, 18/30 juillet, p. 1: “en cas de victoire de la France, 
le passé garantit l'avenir, excepté les garanties morales que donne la nation française laquelle 
a sanctionné les revendications du peuple par le feu, le sang et, si elle a péché pour beaucoup 
de choses dans la plupart des cas, elle a fait preuve d'esprit chevaleresque et d'abnégation que 
Pon trouve rarement dans l'histoire...". f 

20. Nikie Tsiolaki, La Grèce et la Guerre Franco-Prussienne, op. cit., voir liste des vo- 
lontaires Grecs, p. 58-62. 


^ 21. Astir, n? 6, 21 juillet 1870, p. 4. 
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III “dynaste”, “pro-turc” et ^mishelléne" et la France amie dont les enfants 
ont versé leur sang pour la Gréce et l'ont aidée de toutes les maniéres possibles 
et imaginables??, | 

-Il était dans l'ordre des choses que les journaux francophones soutien- 
nent la cause française puisqu'ils s’adressaient eux Français et francophones 
de Grèce. Par conséquent, le fait que le rédacteur du “Courrier d'Athénes", 
daté au 16-08-1870, n'est pas étonnant: “...Nous avons de grandes sympathies 
pour la France... Nous sommes donc, moralement neutres, mais notre neutralité 
loin d'impliquer l'indifférence, est l'indice de nos sentiments d'estime et de 
sympathie pour les deux belligérants. Ces sentiments, plus vifs et plus spontanés 
pour l’un, plus calmes et plus réfléchis à l'égard de l'autre, font que nos voeux 
irrésolus ne peuvent appeler d'autre solution, qu'un prompt retour de la paix, 
dans des conditions qui sauvegardent l'honneur et la dignité des deux pays...”™. 

Les journaux “Astir”, *Indépendance Hellénique" et “Courrier d’Athe- 
nes" sont par excellence les organes de propagande en faveur des tendances 
profrangaises, surtout du volontariat vers la France. C'est précisément pour 
cette raison qu'Anastassios Gennadios choisit les colonnes de ces journaux 
pour y publier ses fervents articles pro-frangais et pro-républicains afin de, 
comme nous l'avons vu plus haut, déclencher un mouvement de volontariat 
vers la France. Son intelligence aigué lui permettait de ramener la jeunesse 
à son idéologie et d'enflammer son enthousiasme en se rapportant aux liens 
historiques des deux pays, il mettait adroitement l'accent sur le philhellénisme 
d'une part et l'apport culturel de la France pour l'humanité d’autre.part™. La 
reconnaissance envers la France et le sentiment d'assistance à un peuple qui 
se bat pour sa liberté% n'étaient pas les seuls arguments d’Anastassios Genna- 
dios qui faisaient de lui l'instigateur du mouvement de volontaires vers la 
France. U faisait allusion à une France victorieuse, républicaine qui viendrait 
en aide aux peuples opprimés sous-entendant certainement les Hellénes ir- 
rédentistes??, C'est ainsi que tout comme Garibaldi”, il donnait littéralement 


22. Astir, n? 8, 29 juillet 1870, p. 3. 

23. Courrier d’Athenes, n° 106, 16 août 1870, p. 1-2. 

24. Voir note 13, op. cit. 

25. Indépendance Hellénique, nr 233, 24 septembre 1870: "... Le sang de tes braves en- 
fants a arrosé notre sol, mêlé à celui des Hellènes. Nous jurons que nous n'avons pas oublié, 
que nous n'oublierons jamais cette fraternité cimentée du sang de tes enfants. Chaque blessure 
que tu as reçue dans la Jutte héroique, nos coeurs l'ont douloureusement ressentie. En voyant 
couler ton sang, nous sentons notre propre sang couler. Dans quelques jours des enfants de 
la Gréce viendront gaiement à toi, te payer le tribut de sang que nous te devons....”. 

26. Indépendance Hellénique, v? 229, 27 août 1876: “... Si la France essuie des revres en co 
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des ailes aux espérances irrédentistes en touchant et en utilisant une corde 
sensible de la population hellénique. 

Le rôle que joua Gennadios pour la mise en avant de l’idéalismé des 
volontaires, utilisant à cet effet systématiquement la presse, provoqua le 
“décochement des flèches” de la part des rédacteurs pro-prussiens, en parti- 
culier celui de l’“Aion”#. Ce dernier et le journal “Mellon” (plus modéré- 
ment pro-prussien) furent des outils de propagande qui s’en prenaient à tout 
mouvement pro-français. Ils portèrent surtout des accusations contre les 
volontaires et incitérent au soutien de la politique prussienne. Ainsi, au début 
de la guerre, le journal “Aion” conseillait le revirement de la politique grecque 
en faveur de la Prusse qui, toujours selon “Aion”, était la puissance qui ap- 
porterait la solution avec la Russie à la question d’Orient. De plus, curieuse- 
ment, il prétendait que les Hellènes ne devaient pas oublier qu'ils devaient 
leur existence en tant que pays aux Allemands et que le premier chef d’Etat 
qui osa élever la voix en faveur de la Grèce fut l’un d’entre eux (sans doute 
faisait-il allusion à Louis I de Baviére)??. 

En particulier, en ce qui concerne les volontaires, il ne manquait jamais 
l'occasion de les accuser et de les traiter de “déserteurs intrigants"?? qui 
n'allaient pas verser leur sang pour la République comme ils le déclaraient 
puisqu'ils étaient partis aprés sa proclamation. Mais la pire des accusations 
qu'il leur portait était qu'il leur manquait l'élément essentiel du démocrate, 
c'est-à-dire “Ja franchise" et qu'au lieu d'avoir le courage de révéler la vraie 
cause de leur départ, il la font apparaitre comme une idée plus générale et 
de plus "grecque". 


moment à cause de Napoléon, elle se relévera demain par la république et, triomphante et 
fidéle à sa glorieuse tradition, elle tiendra de nouveau une main secourable aux peuples op- 
primés qu'elle voudra faire profiter de ses victoires. 

. 27. Antonis Liakos, Risorgimento et la Grande Idée, (Thessalonique, 1984), p. 94 et 131- 
136. 

28. Aion, n? 2635, 8 janvier 1871, p. 4: dans ce numéro Gennadios était caractérisé comme 
professeur qu'il n'a jamais donné cours et pendant de nombreuses années était rémunéré sans 
travailler" et comme “horrible représentant (des volontaires) envers le monde civilisé”. Voir 
aussi le n? 2621, 19 novembre 1870, p. 3, où à l'occasion de l'annonce de la mort de 30 vo- 
lontaires on l'accuse en faisant des allusions très claires: “... qu'ils rendent des comptes à la 
Gréce et aux familles des morts, ceux qui pour la réussite de buts étrangers et au nom de pas- 
sions innomables ont conduit à la catastrophe des enfants bien - aimés de la patrie". 

29. Aion, n? 2599, 10 septembre 1870, p. 1. 

30. L'accusation se base sur le fait qu'une grande partie des volontaires étaient des 
militaires qui ont déserté pour participer aux groupes des volontaires grecs vers la France, 

31. Aion, n? 2621, op. cit., p. 3. 
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Nous nous en sommes surtout tenu aux journaux pro-français et pro- 
prussiens parce qu'ils exprimaient des positions extrémistes mais aussi parce 
qu'ils étaient représentatifs des deux grandes tendances qui prévalaient dans 
la population. Le reste des journaux adoptaient un ton plus ou moins pro- 
frangais ou pro-prussien selon le cas, suivaient les événements sans passion 
extrême en insistant Surtout sur les sentiments pacifistes des Grecs. C'est pour 
cette raison qu'ils abordaient le sujet de la guerre avec prudence et réserve. 
Les journaux grecs conseillaient d'éviter les actions qui créeraient des anti- 
pathies ou sympathies à sens unique envers les adversaires??. Mais la presse 
exprimait aussi ses craintes à l'idée d'une probable approche russoprussienne. 
A ce sujet, la question rhétorique que pose “Palinghenessia” à ses lecteurs le 
30 septembre 1870 est très. éclairante: “Mais si la Russie s'allie à la Prusse, 
‘pour quelle raison s'allie-t-elle? Pour la France ou pour l'Orient 8 Cette allu- 
sion est encore mise beaucoup plus à l'évidence par le rédacteur du “Courrier 

d'Athénes" en date du 28 octobre: *...i] n'était pas improbable que la Russie 
“à son tour laissât au Pangermanisme le champ libre en Occident, pour assurer 
par là sa pleine liberté d'action en Orient...”*. 

En général, dans les pages de la presse grecque, il était soutenu que la 
Gréce désirait la fin de la guerre sans vainqueur, "pour que les deux pays sor- 
tent égaux du combat auquel ils ont pris part afin que l'un soit toujours le contre- 
poids de l'autre" ** 

Malgré cela, la presse grecque ne manquait pas par son attitude de mani- 
fester l'amertume des Hellénes à l'égard des Puissances pour tout ce qu'ils 
avaient dü subir quelques temps plus tót pendant la révolution crétoise. Elle 
ne peut facilement oublier “les tristes contröles” que subit “la faible Gréce" 
dans sa tentative d'assister ses fréres Crétois. C'est cette amertume qui pousse 
Je rédacteur de "Palinghenessia" à s'interroger rhétoriquement: “...ceux qui 
agitent aujourd'hui sans honte l' Europe ne sont pas dignes de plus de contróles 
et donc plus justes*" et il aboutit à une estimation plutôt réaliste des événe- 
ments de la part des Grecs: "lorsque l'épée décide lequel a raison, il serait 
infantil, pour nous qui sommes loin, de se disputer pour savoir pour qui il faudrait 
prier le destin..."*". 


- 32: Avgi, n° 2720, 10 août 1870, p. 1. 

33. Palinghenessia, n° 1980, 30 juillet 1870, p. 1. 

34. Courrier d’Athenes, n? 115, 28 octobre 1870, p. 2. 
- 35. Mellon, n° 670, 31 septembre 1870, p. 1. 

36. Palinghenessia, n? 1966, 10 juillet 1870, p. 1. 

37. Palinghenessia, n? 1976, 24 juillet 1870, p. 1. 
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Après les premières défaites des Français, presque toute la presse grecque 
prend plus nettement position en leur faveur, sans toutefois omettre de dif- 
férencier, comme le fait “Astir”, “la malheureuse nation française”# de Napo- 
léon III. C'est à ’Empereur que l'on rejette la responsabilité du sort du peuple 
français parce que gouvernant autoritairement, il ne.tint pas compte de la 
volonté populaire et qu’il conduisit sa nation. à une guerre superflue, stérile 
et désastreuse et qu'il ne choisit “ni le bon prétexte” ni le moment favorable’. 
On l’accuse également d’être belliqueux: “et de ressentir éternellement le besoin 
d'inventer des guerres afin de trouver l'occasion d'endormir avec des victoires 
successives une nation dont les oreilles bourdonnent de marches guerrières*°”. 
On nous le.présente comme un véritable danger pour l'Europe et encore plus 
pour son propre pays auquel il voulut soi-disant assurer par cette guerre la 
“puissance” et la.“renommée”**, Mais nous pourrions dire que toute l’aversion 
envers la personne de Napoléon est exprimée par une seule phrase du "Courrier 
d'Athénes" qui le compare à différents personnages historiques de réputation 
peu recommandable: “...Mais en songeant à sa vie si orageuse et si étrange, on 
se rappelle involontairement tantôt César Borgia et tantôt Cromwell, tantôt 
Marius et tantôt Robert Macaire, - tantôt ns et -tantót Louis XI, ce 
dernier surtout..."*?, l ; - 

Mais d’autre part, les journaux grecs laissaient aussi se manifester leur 
indignation vis-à-vis de la politique inhumaine et de la volonté de conquête 
de la Prusse qui malgré les défaites françaises continuait la guerre**. Les 
qualificatifs dont on parait la Prusse étaient durs, on la traitait de “fourbe”, 
on considérait qu’elle s'était “effrontément convertie” en froid conquérant 
qui visait-à imposition du plus fort. Tout ce qui se passait alors était considéré 
comme des brutalités impensables au XIXe siècle. On n'avait plus vu une telle 
violence en Europe depuis l'invasion des Ottomans venant d'Asie, mais le 
38. Alithia; n° 1195, 13 août 1870, p. 1-2. 

39. Neologos de Constantinople, n° 668, 25/6 septembre 1870, p. 1; Palinghenessia, n? 
1997, 24 août 1870, p. 1; Keravnos, n° 4, 29 août 1870, p. 2-3. 
40. Palinghenessia, n? 1988, 10 août 1870, p. 1. 
- 4]. Palinghenessia, n° 2001, 29 août 1870, p. 1. 

42. Courrier d’Athenes, n? 109, 16 septembre 1870, p. 1. 

43. Avgl, n? 2745, 15 septembre 1870, p. 1. 

44. Neologos de Constantinople, n° 673, 5/17 septembre 1870, p. 1: “...Pauvre humanité: 
Malheureux peuples: il n'existe aucun mot dans le dictionnaire qui pourrait exprimer ce qui 
se passe maintenant entre la France et l'Allemagne...". Voir aussi le n? 680, 22/4 octobre 1870, 
p. 1: "... Réellement que pourrait-on dire à ceux qui essaieraient de justifier un vol par un 
autre vol supposé ou réel? ... La France a fait preuve d'un comportement blámable. Mais 
l'Allemagne pourquoi l'imite-t-elle et se montre-t-elle encore pire?...”. 
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fait-etait-d’autant-plus-grave:que cela -sé- passait -sous les ordres d'un chef 
chrétien qui: pouvait-on Jire:dans “Alithia? -du 8 septembre 1870, “...qu’il ne 
songeait- pas ‘le vieux: que ‘heure du jugement dernier était proche et que les 
femmes égorgées, ‘les on massacrés réclameraient Justice maudissant leur 
bourreau”#. - 

- La captivité: de Napoléon après la chute de Sedan le 3 septembre, la 
ee s de la ‘République et le siège de‘Paris ont particulièrement ému 
la presse hellénique.-Nous pourrions même dire que les journaux deviennent 
‘dés-lors :pro-frangais- et manifestant. leur opposition à la politique officiel en 
ce qui-concerne:cette-question demandent la'levée de la neutralité et la recon- 
-maissance-de la*République‘frangaise par le gouvernement, indépendamment 
du-fait que-ce dernier subissait les pressions des Grandes Puissances pour ne 
pas faire- ce-- pas*’, -Le -mouvement pro-français n'était pas toujours en- 
thousiaste: on. ne manque pas de recommander au gouvernement de gérer 
la -question- sans prendre position -étant donné que la Grèce étant "petite" et 
*'faible"—Ppar-eonséquent' elle ne devrait pas se compromettre vis-à-vis de la 
Prusse—d’ailleurs le -gouvernement républicain de Paris selon le journal 
‘“Chronos” -était. provisoire et.surtout n'avait pas encore été reconnu par les 
autres gouvernements européens et en particulier par celui de la Grande- 
Bretagne. 

. Durant les quatre mois-qui-suivirent et pendant le siège de Paris, la nature 
des informations et des articles-ne variaient pas d'un journal à l’autre. En 
dehors .des-descriptions- de combats et plus largement des informations qui 
-conceznaient-la guerre proprement dite (nombre de soldats, d'armes, pertes, 
etc.) -om- y--trouve- des. critiques ‘sur les généraux français (à l'incompétence 
. desquels:on attribuait-la défaite des Français)", des descriptions détaillées 
du-siège.de Paris, des conditions de vie dans la ville, de Ja faim, des souffrances, 
: et de la résistance persévérée des Parisiens (fait qui était mis à l'évidence méme 
par la: presse pro-prusse)”°. De plus, soulignôns que de nombreuses fois il 


45. Alithia, n° 1213, 8 uiae 1870, p. 1. 

46. Astir, n? 15-16, op. cit., article panégyrique en: premiére page avec un gros titre en 
faveur dela ‘République frangaise; Mellon, n? 680, 4 septembre 1870, p. 1 “Finis venit" et "La 
République frangaise". 

- 4 47 Driault-Lhéritier; Histoire Diplomatique, op. cit:, p. 334. 

'48. Chronos, n? 17, 11: septembre 1870, p. 1. 

` 49. Neologos de COMMONS n° 657, 30/11 août 1870, p. 1; Clio de Trieste, n° 488, 24/5 
meus 1870,: p: 1. 

: 50. Ghronos, n? 24; Voctibire 1870; p. 3; Avgi, n? 2762, 9 octobre 1870, p. 2 et n? 2776, 30 
octobre 1870, p. 1-2; Imera de Trieste; n? 787, op. cit., p: 4, n? 794, 21/3 décembre 1870, p. 1 
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. y était question de l'Angleterre et que la presse se faisait l'écho' de l'exaspéra- 

tion que provoquait sa non-intervention.ainsi.que la malveillante abstention 
des autres pays européens. C'est cette attitude qu'on tenait pour responsable 
du triste cours qu'avaient pris les choses avec le siège de Paris... 
| Donc, les sympathies envers la France étaient évidentes. D'ailleurs, les 
Grecs essayaient par tous les moyens de le prouver. La presse mettait en relief 
le don de la part de la colonie grecque de Marseille d’argent'et de matériel 
de guerre pour les Français; faits qui ont fait la une des journaux. Les volon- 
taires furent aussi vus d'un trés bon oeil puisque sur tous les exemplaires on 
pouvait trouver des informations et des renseignements qui se-rapportaient 
à eux. On insistait sur le fait qu'il s'agissait des descendants de bonnes familles, 
des jeunes gens cultivés et d'excellent caractére??. Le nom. des. plus. connus 
d'entre eux apparaissait: dans tous les journaux où l'on publiait également 
certaines de leurs déclarations et de leurs lettres®. . ' 

Dans le cadre de la question des volontaires, il est important de-noter les 
références.que l'on fait à Garibaldi. En dehors de l'appel qu'il lance aux Grecs 
de se porter volontaires à la guerre% qui s'explique par son.action passée en 
Grèce et par les liens qui l'attachent aux Grecs™, paraissent aussi des nouvelles 
et des commentaires pleins de louanges à son sujet®®. 


‘n° 796, 12/24 décembre 1870, p. 2, n? 499, 2/21 janvier 1871, p. l, n° 500, 26/28 j Janvier 1871, 
- p. 1; Keravnos, n° 39, 9 janvier 1871, p. 1. 
51. Avgi, n? 2745, op. cit., et n? 2750, 22 septembre 1870, p. 2; Neologos de Constantinople; 
n? 680, 22/4 octobre 1870, p. 1, n? 698, 3/15 novembre 1870, p. 1, n? 727, 16/8 janvier 1871, p: 
1; Ethnophylax, n° 2150, 30 janvier 1871, p. 2 ot n° 2156, 9 février 1871, p. 2. 
52. Avgi, n° 2762, op. cit., n° 2769, 19 octobre 1870, p. 4, n? 2789, 17 novembre 1870, p 
4, n? 2791, 20 novembre 1870, p. 4, n? 2798, 30 novembre 1870, p. 4 et n? 2807, 12 décembre 
1870, p. 4; Neologos de Constantinople, n° 702, 12/24 novembre 1870, p: 2 ét n° 712, 5/17 
. décembre 1870, p. 3; Ethnophylax, n? 2105, 19 novembre 1870, p. 4 et n? 2112, 30 novembre 
1870, p. 4; Indépendance Hellénique, n° 238, 20 octobre 1870, p. 3, n? 239,.5 novembre 1870, 
p. 3, n? 241, 19 novembre 1870, p. 3; Clio de Trieste, n? 490, 7/19 novembre 1870, p. 2 et n? 
497, 26/7 janvier 1871, p. 1 et 4; Palinghenessia, n? 2067, 28 novembre 1870, p. 2 et n? 2076, 11 
décembre 1870, p. 3; Mellon, n? 700, 20 novembre 1870, p. 3; Alithia, n° 1271, 30 novembre 
1870, p. 1; Astir, n? 35, 21 novembre 1870, p. 1 et n? 37, 28 novembre 1870, p. 1. 
53. Astir, n? 33, 14 novembre 1870, p. 4, voir lettre de Léontaritis et n? 39, 1 janvier 1871, 
p. let 2; Alithia, n? 1265, 21 novembre 1870, p. 2, voir deux lettres de Zygomalas; Avgi, n? 
2781, 14 novembre 1870, p. 3-4; Palinghenessia, n? 2064, 24 novembre 1870, p. 3, voir lettre 
d'Othon Tronos. 
54. Astir, n? 23, 5 octobre 1870, p. 1. 
55. Liakos, op. cit., p. 131-144. 
56. Alithia, n° 1215, 11 septembre 1870, p. 3; Imera de Trieste, nr 787, op. Zi p. 1; Avgi, 
n° 2722, 23 octobre 1870, p. 4; Clio de Trieste, n° 489, 31/12 novembre 1870, p. 2. 
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La guerre continuera de préoccuper la presse jusqu’à sa fin. Après, on 
trouve des articles se rapportant à la Commune de Paris mais ils sont plutôt 
négatifs. 

Mais pour évaluer l’importance des articles parus concernant la guerre 
Franco-Prusse, il faudra, comme nous l’avons dit au début, tenir compte de 
certaines de ses caractéristiques tels: le caractère apologétique de ses publica- 
tions et, bien entendu, le nombre restreint des lecteurs qui constituaient en 
règle générale une “élite” intellectuelle. Par conséquent, nous ne pouvons pas 
uniquement nous baser sur les éléments que nous puisons dans la presse pour 
en tirer des conclusions qui se réfèrent aux retentissements particuliers 
qu’eurent les événements sur toute l’opinion publique grecque. Cependant, 
nous pouvons dire que, malgré sa faible portée, la presse hellénique reflète, 
d’une certaine façon, dans ses articles au sujet de la guerre franco-prussienne, 
certaines tendances idéologiques plus générales qui s’exprimaient à l’époque 
dans la bourgeoisie: sa partie libérale et républicaine semble s'être portée 
pour la République française, alors qu’au contraire sa partie conservatrice a 
préféré soutenir les Prussiens. Ce qui impressionne surtout, c’est la mise en 
évidence des sentiments pacifistes de l’opinion publique grecque. Ces senti- 
ments n’appartenaient pas exclusivement à l’un ou l’autre courant politico- 
idéologique mais étaient l’expression de presque tout l’ensemble de l’opinion 
publique. Bien sûr, ils indiquaient aussi l’angoisse de la faible Grèce en tout 
ce qui pouvait troubler les relations des Grandes Puissances. Sa lutte pour 
l’organisation intérieure, pour la normalisation de ses relations avec la Turquie 
et surtout sa préoccupation des buts futurs des visées extensionnistes de la 
Russie et des Panslavistes, tout cela en relation avec le souci de l’opinion publi- 
que pour le sort des Grecs irrédentistes, expliquait sa dépendance des Grandes 
Puissances et par conséquent son désir de les voir entretenir des relations sans 
problèmes particuliers. N’importe quelle innovation dans le status quo portait 
en elle le danger de modifications analogues sur la carte politique de l’Europe 
du Sud-Est. 


ATHANASSIOS CHRISTOU 


DIE POLITISCHE UND BILDUNGSPOLITISCHE SITUATION IN 
GRIECHENLAND IM SPIEGEL DER KORRESPONDENZ K. D. 
SCHINAS’ MIT FR. v. THIERSCH (1831-1857)* 


Zwei bedeutende Ereignisse sind es, die den bewegten Lebensweg von 
Konstantin Demetrius Schinas! zur Zeit der Entstehungsphase des griechischen 
Staates besonders markieren, und mit denen überdies sein Name im kollektiven 
Unterbewußten der Griechen verbunden war: Das erste ist seine Beteiligung 
als Justizminister am Prozeß gegen den NationalbeFreiungs kämpfer Theodor 
Kolokotronis, im Mai 1834. Das zweite Ereignis ist seine Amtszeit als Rektor 
der neugegründeten Athener Otto-Universität im ersten Jahr ihres Beste- 
hens, 1837-1838. 

Es sind zwei historische Ereignisse von größter Bedeutung, sowohl was 
das äußerst interessante Verhalten Schinas’ als auch die Erforschung des 
neuen griechischen Staates während der ersten zehn Jahre seines Bestehens 
angeht. Denn das erste Ereignis, die Verhandlung und Verurteilung von 
Kolokotronis, zeigte einerseits klar die politische Meinung und Absicht der 
bayerischen Regentschaft, mit Hilfe ihrer griechischen Mitarbeiter alle poli- 
tischen Kräfte niederzuwerfen, die an: "Ia raison d'état" zweifelten; anderer- 
seits führte es offen die Kampfbereitschaft, die Dynamik und den politischen 
Widerstand des griechischen Volkes vor gegenüber einer Öffentlichen Ver- 
waltung eines Staates nach westeuropäischem Muster‘. 

Das zweite Ereignis, die Gründung einer höheren Lehranstalt, der Athener 
Otto-Universität im Jahre 18378, markierte nunmehr offiziell den Weg des 


* Dieser Artikel wurde als Vortrag im Thiersch-Sumposion (15-17.10.1990) in Goethe- 
Institut von Athen gehalten. 

1. Siehe dazu auch: H. Gollwitzer, “Konstantin Demetrius Schinas und die “ottonische” 
Ära Griechenlands. Aus einer neuen Quelle zur Geschichte des griechischen Konigreichs 
und der deutschgriechischen Beziehungen”, in: Festschrift für Max Spindler zum 75. Ge- 
burtstag, München 1969, S. 709-742. 

2. T. Kandiloros, Der Prozeß von Kolokotronis, Athen 1960, S. 239-253 (griech.: T. 
KavônAdpos, H Aben tov Kodoxotedyn). 

3. K. Th. Dimaras, Athen, am 3. Mai 1837, Athen 1987, S. 19-25 (griech.: K. O. Anua- 
pac, Ey AO0fvau vy 8 Matov 1837). 
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griechischen Volkes, und zwar innerhalb und außerhalb der Staatsgrenzen, 
sich sowohl seiner historischen Vergangenheit und Gegenwart als auch seines 
von Korais formulierten Auftrags der Vermittlung (Metakenosis) europäischer 
Kultur in den Orient bewußt zu werden. 

K. D. Schinas, der gelehrte Historiker und Politiker, wurde am 9. März 
1801 im Phanar von Konstantinopel geboren, wo er durch Hauslehrer die 
Grundlagen der Bildung erhielt®. 

Nach dem Beginn der griechischen Revolution von 1821 floh die Fa- 
milie des hochrangigen Beamten der ottomanischen Verwaltung D. Schinas’ 
rechtzeitig vor türkischen Vergeltungsschlägen und nahm im April 1821 
zuerst in Odessa® und dann in Bessarabien Zuflucht. Anschließend begab sich 
der junge Konstantinos nach West-europa (München, Berlin, Paris), um 
Rechtswissanschaft, Philologie und Geschichte zu studieren. 

Zu Beginn des Jahres 1828 kehrte Schinas nach Griechenland zurück, 
wo er verschiedene untergeordnete Stellungen annahm, die jedoch in Zusam- 
menhang mit seinen Studien standen. Dennoch ging seine Karriere sehr 
schnell voran; sie wurde gefördert vom ersten bayerischen Regentschaftsrat, 
genauer gesagt von G. L. v. Maurer’, der ihm das Sekretariat des Religions- 
und Erziehungsministeriums (am 12.10.1833) und des Justizministeriums 
(am 13.10.1833) übertrug. Auf die Abberufung Maurers und von Abels nach 
München am 31.7.1834 folgte jedoch dann auch die Entlassung Schinas’ 
durch Armansperg am 8.8.1834. Seine Abberufung aus so hohem politischen 
Posten sollte endgültig und unwiderruflich sein. Unmittelbar danach begibt 
er sich nach Ancona in Italien, um am 27.9. (bzw. 9.10.1834) nach orthodoxer 
Zeremonie Bettina, die Tochter des berühmten preußischen Juristen und 
Akademiemitglieds Fr. v. Savigny?, zu ehelichen. In der folgenden Zeit, bis 
zur Gründung der Universität (Mai 1837), widmete sich Schinas schrift- 


4. A. Papaderos, Metakenosis, das kulturelle Zentralproblem des neuen Griechenland 
bei Korais und Oikonomos, Mainz 1962. 

5. Die biographischen Daten zu Schinas sind dem Stammbuch der Familie Konstantin 
D. Schinas entnommen, während eine Einleitung und allgemeine Informationen zur Familie 
Schinas dem oben angeführten Werk' von K. Th. Dimaras’, S. 167-175 zu entnehmen sind. 

6. In Odessa entwickelte sich die herzliche Freundschaft zwischen den Familien K 
D. Schinas’ - A. R. Rargavis - K. D. Paparrigopoulos. Diese drei Personen spielten eine 
entscheidende politische Rolle -in den Entwicklungen des neugegründeten griechischen 
Staates. Siehe dazu K. Th. Dimaras, s.o., S. 47 und S. 198. 

7. K. Th. Dimaras, s.o., S. 19. 

&. H. Gollwitzer, s.o., S. 711-712. 
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stellerischen Interessen, ohne jedoch seine politischen und gesellschaftlichen 
Kontakte in Athen zu vernachlässigen. 

Dieser Abschnitt im Leben Schinas’, d.h. von seiner Rückkehr nach 
Griechenland Anfang des Jahres 1828 bis zur Eröffnung der Universität 1837, 
könnten wir als die Periode seines Tätigwerdens als Politiker und Minister 
sowie die seines Rückzugs aus der Politik bezeichnen?. 

Der darauffolgende Abschnitt in der Biografie Schinas', an deren Beginn 
seine Rede!?-am Tage der Eröffnung der Otto-Universität am 3. Mai 1837 
steht, bis zum August 1849, kónnten wir die Periode seiner Amtszeit als Rektor 
und Professor nennen; der dritte und letzte Abschnitt seines Lebens, vom 
September 1849, als er zum Gesandten Griechenlands nach München, Wien 
(1854) und Berlin (1854) berufen wurde, bis zu seinem plótzlichen Tod in 
Wien am 10.7.(22.7.)1857, schließlich mag die seines Wirkens als Gesandter 
in Mitteleuropa heißen. 

Das Unterscheiden von A EE E bei K. Schinas’ geschieht 
einerseits, weil es tatsächlich tiefe Einschnitte in seiner gesellschaftlichen und 
politischen Existenz gibt, welche neue Kapitel mit völlig unvorhergesehenen 
Entwicklungen eröffnen, und andererseits weil dies die diachronische Betrach- 
tung seines Lebens wesentlich erleichtert. 

Das Jahr 1831 wiederum ist von entscheidender Bedeutung für die poli- 
tischen Gärungen im soeben neugegründeten griechischen Staat. Es ist nicht 
nur unter emotionalen, sondern auch nationalen Gesichtspunkten stark be- 
lastet, denn im September kommt es zu der schicksalhaften Ermordung des 
ersten griechischen Regierungsoberhauptes, Ioannis Kapodistrias!!, mit 
der Folge, daß das Land in einem Zustand tragischer Anarchie untergeht!?. 
Nur wenige Tage vorher war Fr. v. Thiersch bayerischer Akademiker, und 
passionierter Philhellene, im Rahmen einer halboffiziellen Mission nach 
Griechenland gekommen, mit der er seinen langgehegten Wunsch erfüllte, die 
Wiege der antiken griechischen Kultur zu besuchen. 


9. Zu den politischen Tätigkeiten Schinas’ in dieser Periode siehe H. Gollwitzer, s.o., 
S. 716-721. 

10. Die Ansprache Schinas am Tage der Eröffnung der Universitat ist von K. Th. Dima- 
ras in seinem oben angeführten Werk, S. 31-34 und S. 55-60, veröffentlicht. 

11. Zu Leben und Werk Ioannis’ Kapodistrias’ siehe P. Petridis, Das diplomatische 
Wirken loannis’ Kapodistrias’ für die Griechen (1814-1831), Thessaloniki 1974 (griech.: IT. 
Iletplöng, H öunkwuarıxn) odos tov Imdrvov Kanodloroa undo vor EAMjvon). 

12. K.. Vakalopoulos, Die Periode der Anarchie (1831-1833), Thessaloniki 1984(griech. : 
K, BaxaAónovAoc, H neglodos tye Avagylac). 
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Hier sind ganz sicher einige kurze biographische Anmerkungen nötig, 
obwohl seriöse Historiker wie H. W. J. Thiersch??, H. Loewe!% u.a. sich mit 
seinem Leben und Werk beschäftigt haben. 

Thiersch wurde am 17.6.1784 in Kirchscheidungen bei Unstrut (Für- 
stentum Sachsen) geboren und wuchs in der geistigen Strömung des Neuhuma- 
nismus auf. Er besuchte die Schule bis zur Reife in seiner Heimat und studierte 
evangelische Theologie und klassische Philologie!^. 

Eine bedeutende Rolle beim Bekanntwerden Thierschs mit der nationalen 
Sache der Griechen spielte die Zeitschrift “Hermis o Logios” (der gelehrte 
Hermes), die Anthimos Gazis in Wien herausgab!®, und die hauptsächlich um 
1812 herum den jungen Gelehrten in die Konzepte der griechischen “Wieder- 
geburt” einführte!”. 

Thierschs erster und bedeutendster Ausdruck seiner Anteilnahme am 
Schicksal der leidgeprüften Griechen war sein Vortrag über die zeitgenös- 
sischen Griechen (Neohellenen), den er 1812 im Rahmen einer Vortragsreihe 
an der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften hielt!®. Eine Handlung, die 
weithin Beachtung fand, die das Drama der Griechen in beinahe ganz Europa 
bekanntmachte. Thiersch unterstützte anschließend bis zu seinem Tod im 
Jahre 1860 den Kampf der Griechen moralisch, materiell und journalistisch, 
indem er oft in der Augsburger Allgemeinen Zeitung über die nationale Sache 
der Griechen schrieb!?. 

Es lag nur zu nahe, daß diese beiden Männer — auf der einen Seite der 
griechische Gelehrte und Politiker K. Schinas, auf der anderen Seite das 
Mitglied der Bayerischen Akademie, Praeceptor Bavariae und Philhellene Fr. v. 
Thiersch — sich begegneten und daraus eine lebenslange, von tiefer gegens- 
eitiger Achtung getragene Freundschaft entstehen ließen. 

Helles Licht wird auf die vielschichtige Beziehung der beiden Männer 


13. H.W.J. Thiersch, Friedrich Thiersch's Leben, Leipzig 1866. 

14. H. Loewe, Friedrich Thiersch. Ein humanistenleben im Rahmen der Geistesgeschichte 
seiner Zeit, München - Berlin 1925. 

15. Allgemeine Deutsche Blographie, Berlin 1971, Bd. 38, S. 7-17. 

16. E. Turczynski, Die deutsch-griechischen Kulturbeziehungen bis zur Berufung König 
Ottos, München 1959, S. 149ff. 

17. H.W.J. Thiersch, s.o., Bd. 1, S. 33ff. und S. 211. Siehe das Schreiben Thierschs an 
Jacobs (6.11.1822): "Mein früheres Verhültnis zu den Griechen, deren Aufstreben ich seit 
10 Jahren beobachtet und verfolgt habe”. 

18. Diese Vortráge Thierschs wurden in der Zeitschrift des Philosophen F.W.J. Schelling, 
Allgemeine Zeitschrift von Deutschen für Deutsche, Heft 1, (1813), S. V. veróffentlicht. 

19. J. Irmscher, Der Philhellenismus in Preußen als Forschungsanliegen, Berlin 1966, S. 
nfr. 
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durch das aufmerksame Lesen ihrer Korrespondenz geworfen, die in der 
Sammlung Thierschiana I in der Handschriftenabteilung der Münchner 
Staatsbibliothek unter der Signatur 86 und 87 mit den Nummern (4) und (34) 
aufbewahrt wird. 

Es sind 34 Briefe aus der Hand Schinas’ an Thiersch erhalten, dagegen 
leider nur 2 Briefe, bzw. Briefentwürfe von Thiersch an Schinas. Wir werden 
also den Gang der historischen Ereignisse und der politischen Lage der Epoche 
anhand des genannten Archivmaterials verfolgen. 

Noch ein paar allgemeine Bemerkungen zu den handschriftlichen Briefen 
Schinas’ an Thiersch: 

]. Alle 34 Briefe sind in deutscher Sprache abgefaßt, und zwar in alt- 
deutscher Schrift; sie sind schlecht zu entziffern, mit Ausnahme von 3 Briefen, 
die in griechischer Sprache geschrieben sind. 

2. Die Nummerierung der Briefe, wie sie vom Archiv erfolgte, entspricht 
nicht der chronologischen Reihenfolge, in der sie abgeschickt worden sind. Aus 
diesem Grunde habe ich sie nach ihrem Absendedatum neu sortiert. 

3. Da sich das Papier einiger Briefe verändert hat, konnte ich vier von 
ihnen nicht entziffern. 

4. Einige Briefe haben Daten, anhand dieser sie identifiziert werden 
könnten; so fehlt z.B. bei Brief 31 die Angabe des Ortes und des Datums, 
ebenso der Absender und Empfänger. Auch bei den Briefen 29 und 30 fehlen 
Orts - und Zeitangaben. Ich habe die Daten dieser Briefe geschätzt, indem 
ich mich an den Ereignissen orientierte, die sie beschreiben. 

5. Die Länge der Briefe ist unterschiedlich. Im Durchschnitt beträgt sie 
ungefähr 3 bis 4 Seiten. 

6. Die Briefe umfassen den Zeitraum von September 1831 bis zum Beginn 
des Jahres 1857. 

7. Die Briefe sind von folgenden Städten aus geschrieben: Nauplia, 
Argos, Ancona, Athen, München, Wien und Berlin. 

8. Ich habe die Briefe von Schinas in drei Kategorien eingeteilt, bei 
der ich mich an die oben beschriebene Unterscheidung dreier Abschnitte in 
seinem Leben hielt. Zur ersten Kategorie (1828 bis zum 2. Mai 1837) gehören 
danach 16 Briefe. Diese Briefe sind äußerst wichtig und beziehen sich ein- 
gehend auf das Spektrum der politischen Entwicklungen in Griechenland sowie 
auf das griechische Bildungswesen. Zur zweiten Kategorie (3. Mai 1837 bis 
zum August 1849) gehören 2 Briefe, die nicht von allzu groBem-dnteresse 
sind. Zur dritten Kategorie (September 1849 bis zum Juli 1857) gehören Briefe, 
die sich auf die Analyse und die Beschäftigung mit der “orientalischen Frage” 
beziehen, 
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9. Zwei Hôhepunkte in der Häufigkeit des Briefwechsels zwischen Schinas 
und Thiersch sind zu bemerken. Der erste findet sich im Jahre 1834 mit 7 
Briefen; er fällt zusammen mit Schinas’ Amtszeit im Ministerium; der zweite 
ıst im Jahre 1854 mit ebenfalls 7 Briefen Schinas’ anzutreffen, zu einer Zeit, als 
die “orientalische Frage” wegen des Krimkrieges und der britischfranzösischen 
Blockade von Piräus und Athen dringend nach einer Lösung verlangte (Juni 
1854 bis Januar 1857)?°. 

Aber lassen Sie uns zur ersten Kategorie der Briefe übergehen (1831- 
1837). Die ersten zwei Briefe, geschrieben auf griechisch am 23. September 
1831 in Nauplia, wurden von Schinas an Thiersch gesandt, damit er den ersten 
Brief an Nikolaos Lampikis Karatzas®! in der Stadt Pyrgos bei Elis übergebe, 
und den zweiten an den Senator Georgios Sissinis?? in Gastouni. Beide Briefe 
erwähnen das philhellenische Wirken des bayerischen Gelehrten in Europa 
schon ab 1814, seine Aktivität in der “Philomousos Hetairia” (Gesellschaft der 
Musenfreunde)?, sowie Ziel und Zweck seiner Reise nach Griechenland. 
Schinas bittet die Empfänger der beiden Briefe aufs eindringlichste, dem 
auserwählten Freund, der die Absicht hat, die griechischen Politiker persön- 
lich kennenzulernen und die archäologischen Stätten zu besuchen, Gast- 
freundschaft zu gewähren und ihm behilflich zu sein. 

Das Datum und der Inhalt dieser beiden Briefe lassen erkennen, daß 
sie von Schinas selbst an Thiersch übergeben wurden, nur zwei Tage nach 
dessen Ankunft in Nauplia am 21.9.1831. Eine Tatsache, die überdies zeigt, 
daß beide Männer sich schon vorher kannten. Leider helfen sie uns jedoch 
nicht, Aufschluß über den Ort, die Zeit und die Umstände, unter denen sie 
sich kennenlernten, zu erhalten. 

Der chronologisch unmittelbar darauffolgende Brief (Nr. 3) wurde am 
2.4.(14.4.)1832 in Argos geschrieben und an Thiersch geschickt, der sich in 
Nauplia aufhielt. Unterdessen war es zu vielen bedeutenden Ereignissen ge- 
kommen, die in der Ermordung von Ioannis Kapodistrias gipfelten, und in 


20. Zu den Ereignissen des Krimkrieges und der orlentalischen Krise im allgemeinen, 
siche M. Th. Laskaris, Die Orientalische Frage (1800-1923), Thessaloniki 1948, S. 107-134 
(griech.: M. ©. Adoxapic, To ÁvavoAixós Zýrnua (1800-1923)). 

21. Zur Familie Karatza siehe in der Großen Griechischen Enzyklopädie (griech.: Msyd- 
An Ehini EyxuxdAonaléea), (im folgenden MEE genannt), Bd. 13, S. 810. 

22. MEE, Bd. 21, S. 873. Siehe auch A. N. Goudas, Parallele Lebensläufe, Athen 1875, 
Bd. 7, S. 277-304 (griech.: A. N. Potéas, Blo: ITapdAAnAo:). 

23. A. Vakalopoulos, "Die Tätigkeit der Vereine “Philomousos Hetairia” und “Hetairia 
ton Philikon" im Hinblick auf die geistigen Auseinandersetzungen im vorrevolutionären 
Griechenland", in: Sädost-Forschungen, Bd. 16 (1957), S. 53-69. 
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deren Folge das Land in Anarchie und blutigem Bürgerkrieg versank. Diese 
unerfreulichen Zustände beschreibt eindrucksvoll der Brief von Schinas. Er 
analysiert darin die Argumente und Standpunkte der Verfechter einer Verfas- 
sung (Syntagmatikoi) auf der einen Seite und der Anhänger Kapodistrias’ 
(Kapodistriakoi) auf der anderen Seite. Außerdem analysiert er die Versuche 
Thierschs einen Kompromiß zu finden. In dem Brief sind dıe Namen aller 
“Hauptakteure” jener Zeit aufgeführt, wie z.B. Demetrius Ypsilantis“, Ioannis 
Kolettis, Augustinos Kapodistrias® und andere. Selbst Schinas erbietet sich, 
dem bayerischen Phillhellenen zu helfen, der sich in einer schwierigen Lage 
befand. 

Thierschs Antwort auf diesen Brief Schinas’ ist einer von zwei Briefent- 
würfen, die in. der Thierschiana I erhalten geblieben sind. Er wurde am 5. 
April 1832 abgeschickt, einen Tag nach Erhalt des Briefes von Schinas. In ihm 
gibt Thiersch zu, daD er sich in einer unsicheren Lage befindet und nimmt die 
von Schinas angebotene Hilfe an. Er zitiert einen detaillierten Auszug aus 
seinen: kritischen Äußerungen auf der Nationalversammlung von Argos 
(Dezember 1831-März 1832)” und bittet Schinas, ihn so bald. wie möglich zu 
besuchen, wei er sich in Gefahr befinde. 

Die drei darauffolgenden Briefe wurden von Schinas während des Jahres 
1833 geschrieben und die beiden ersten sind in der Tat bewundernswerte 
Zeugnisse für politische Analyse und Realismus. Der dritte (Nr. 16), (Nauplia, 
11.9.1833), ist rein formeller Art und bezieht sich auf ein Buch, das Schinas 
Thiersch geliehen hatte und nun zurückforderte. 

Der erste (Nr. 5), (Nauplia, 29.1.(10.2.)1833), wurde zum Zeitpunkt des 
Eintreffen von Otto in Nauplia geschrieben. In diesem Brief bezieht sich 
Schinas auf die Zeit, in der Thiersch bereits in Griechenland war und mit 
D. Ypsilantis eine gemeinsame politische Taktik vorbereitete. Er analysiert 
meisterlich die politischen Standpunkte der Verfechter der Verfassung (Syntag- 
matikoi) und der Anhünger von Kapodistrias (Kapodistriakoi) sowie den 
Beitrag Thierschs zur griechischen Sache und beschreibt die letzten Aktivitäten 


24. Siehe dazu allgemein K. A. Diamantis, Demetrius Ypsilantis ( 1793-1832), Athen 
1966 (griech.: K. A. Ausuavrfic, Anurirotog Yonidvıng (1793-1832 )). 

25. Siehe E. I. Malenos, Joannis Kolettis, Athen 1969 (griech.: E. I. Madatvoc, Jodvens 
Kwdkéeng). Auch A. N, Goudas, s.o., Bd. 6, S. 243-288. 

26. MEE, Bd. 13, S. 762. 

27. Zur Nationalversammlung von Argos siehe G. A. Nakos, Das staatsrechtliche Regime 
Griechenlands unter Otto bis zur Verfassung von 1844, Thessaloniki 1974, S. 65ff. (griech.: 


T. A. Néxog, To xoAicevaxóy xaüsovóg tne EdAddog ext ‘Obwvos uéyg« tov ZurrdyuarTos 
tov 1844), 
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von Ypsilantis vor dessen Tod, nebst dem Schicksal, das dessen persönliches 
Archiv ereilte®. Am Ende des Briefes schildert er lebendig die Szene der An- 
kunft Ottos in Nauplia und bemerkt dazu, daß er in diesem heiligen Moment 
gern zwei Menschen an seiner Seite gehabt hätte: Thiersch und den bereits 
verstorbenen Ypsilantis. 

Der zweite Brief (Nr. 32), (Nauplia, 10.2.(22.2.)1833), folgt sofort dem 
ersten und gibt Auskunft über die ersten Maßnahmen, die der Regentschafts- 
rat getroffen hat, um wieder Ordnung herzustellen, sowie auch über die Reak- 
tionen der politischen Parteien. Er führt gleich zu Beginn die Forderung der 
Regentschaft an, die Corps der Revolutionskämpfer aufzulösen und die Ge- 
sandten der Großmächte abzuberufen, mit dem Ergebnis, daß nur das zaristi- 
sche Russland seinen Gesandten Rückmann durch Katakazy ersetzte, einem 
Cousin Schinas’*®. Anschließend unterrichtet er Thiersch über die Grausam- 
keiten, die die russische Partei unter der Führung von Kolokotronis begangen 
hatte, und über die Art, mit der Ármansperg ihm begegnete, als dieser von 
Dawkins erfuhr, daB Schinas auf der Nationalversammlung von Pronoia 
(Juli - September 1832) einer der radikalsten war??. 

Unmittelbar darauf folgen die sieben Briefe des Jahres 1834, ein Zeit- 
punkt, zu dem Schinas gleichzeitig Erziehungs- und Justizminister ist, das 
Gesetz über die elementare Bildung [6.2.(18.2.)1834] herausgegeben, und 
auch der Prozeß gegen Kolokotronis durchgeführt wird (April - Mai). Der 
erste Brief (Nr. 34), (Nauplia, 26.2.1834), dessen die Übersetzung ins Deutsche 
vorliegt (Brief Nr. 33), bezieht sich auf einen dem Brief beigelegten Aufsatz, 
den der bayerische General Tausch?! nach einer Anordnung Ottos für die 
"Organisation" der griechischen Lehranstalt in München?? verfaBt hat. Diese 
griechische Lehranstalt unterstand der Aufsicht der griechischen Regierung 
und dort studierten die Söhne der griechischen Revolutionskämpfer. Leider 
konnte ich diesen beigefügten Aufsatz nicht finden, dessen Anliegen dieses es 


28. Das persönliche Archiv von Demetrius Ypsilantis wurde nach seinem Tod verplombt 
und nach Russland geschickt. 

29. Vgl. J. A. Petropoulos, Politik und Bildung des Staates im griechischen Königreich 
(1833-1843), Athen 1985, Bd. 1, S. 232-233 (griech.: I. A. Ilstpsrovioc, Lolrtiur xat 
auyxodrnon xpárovg oro EdAnwixd Baollsıo (1833-1843 )). 

30. Zur Nationalversammlung von Pronoia s.o. G. A. Nakos, S. 69ff. 

31. A. Schönhueb, Geschichte des koniglich bayerischen Cadetten-Corp aus Original- 
quellen, München 1856, S. 150. 

32. A. G. Ahebizopoulos, Phuhellenismus und erste griechische Gemeinden in Deutsch- 
land, Athen 1979, S. 193-195 (griech.: A. T. AXepitórovAo,, H pideddnvixy xivnoig xai 
a nora; ew l'eouavla edAnvixal Kowdrnteg). 
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war, dem Leiter der Lehranstalt bei der Verwaltung zu helfen. Außerdem 
erbittet Schinas in diesem Brief die Unterstützung Thierschs dafür. 

Der zeitlich darauffolgende Brief, (Nr. 8) (Nauplia, 15.3.1834), ist sehr 
bedeutsam, weil Schinas einerseits einen Bericht gibt über die bis dahin ge- 
troffenen Regierungsmaßnahmen, und andererseits klar und ausführlich die 
Vorhaben der Regierung und die Entwürfe der Regentschaft für eine Ver- 
waltung darstellt. Er bezieht sich auf kirchliche, gerichtliche und gesellschaftli- 
che Fragen sowie auf die Organisation des Bildungswesens®. Doch lassen wir 
Schinas selbst zu Wort kommen*: 

"Unsere Gesetzgebung rückt voran, die Kirche hat sich in Bezug auf 
Disziplin, Ordnung und Anstand mit einer beispiellosen Schnelligkeit gewisser- 
maßen neu gebildet... eine geistliche Kasse wurde gestiftet, in welche in einein- 
halb Monaten bedeutende Summen fließen werden... die Verordnung über 
die wichtigsten aller Schulen, die Volksschulen, ist schon heraus... Wir werden 
eine Landesuniversität, einige Gymnasien, einige Hellenische (was man bei 
Ihnen Lateinische Schulen nennt) und mehrere Volksschulen haben ... Wir 
werden unsere Gerichte wohl organisiert, unsere Gemeinden (die, wie Sie 
wissen das Werk von Herrn von Abel sind) auf eine für manchen Staat be- 
neidenswerte Art eingerichtet sehen...”. 

Weiter unten berührt er das sehr heikle Thema der Umbenennung der 
alten, aus fremden Sprachen stammenden Ortsnamen in klassische Namen und 
beschreibt seine ausgezeichneten Beziehungen zu Maurer und von Abel und 
die positive Zusammenarbeit, die er mit ihnen hatte. 

Eine für diesen Brief Schinas’ glückliche Fügung ist es, daß der Entwurf 
des Antwortbriefes Thierschs (Nr. 2) (München, 12.4.1834) erhalten geblieben 
ist; ein Brief, der selbst wenn das Werk "De l'etat actuel de la Grece" des 
Philhellenen nicht bis in unsere Tage erhalten geblieben wäre, gereicht hätte, 
uns die Griechenlandliebe des bayerischen Akademikers vor Augen zu führen. 

Zu Beginn seines Briefes macht Thiersch einige Anmerkungen zu formel- 
len Fragen und geht dann auf wesentliche Themen ein, auf kirchliche, bildungs- 
politische, wirtschaftliche und andere Fragen. Er erklärt sofort seine ablehnen- 
de Haltung zur Art und Weise, mit der der kirchliche Besitz beschlagnahmt 
wurde, und ist auch dagegen, daß diese Einnahmen in eine Kasse fließen sollen, 
die für das Schulwesen bestimmt sei. So eine Behandlung der Kirche “sei 
Griechenland unwirdig!”, betont er im seinem Brief. Anschließend bemän- 
gelt er die Art und Weise, mit der die Gerichte organisiert wurden, und fragt 


33. Vgl. J. A. Petropoulos, s.o., Bd. 1, S. 185-255. 
34. Vgl. H. Gollwitzer, s.o., S. 717-718. 
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sich, wie die finanziellen Mittel aufgebracht werden sollen, damit schon im 
September 1834 der Unterricht in den griechischen Volksschulen, Gymnasien 
und der noch zu gründenden Universität beginnen kann. Zu dem von Abel 
verfaßten Gemeindegesetz® schreibt Thiersch: 

“Ich finde auch hier seine Aufopferung des Einheimischen... es ist das 
Werk im Wesentlichen unserem bayerischem Gemeindewesen conform; dabei 
wohldurchdacht, auch mit mehreren guten Änderungen; aber Hellenisches! 
Hellenisches! Ihr lieben Herren! sonst kriegt euch das ganze Hellas in den 
weißen und blauen Rock, und dann gute Nacht und schönen Dank!”. 

Ganz offensichtlich ist die Anspielung, genauer gesagt die Warnung, die 
Thiersch mit diesen seinen Worten an Schinas und die Regentschaft richtet, da 
er ihnen vorwirft, daß sie die griechischen, örtlichen Elemente vernachlässigten 
und fremde, genauer gesagt: “von Bayern kopierte”®*, adoptierten. Gleich 
weiter unten wird er noch schärfer und führt detailliert alle Maßnahmen an, 
die die Regentschaft auf allen Gebieten der Wirtschaft und des gesellschaft- 
lichen Lebens des Landes getroffen hat und fragt verzweifelt, ob es irgendwo 
zu einer griechischen Lösung gekommen war, einer Lösung also, die die örtli- 
chen, bereits vorhandenen Elemente berücksichtigte. Ein Prinzip, das Thiersch 
nie als einzige Therapie für die speziellen griechischen Probleme zu betonen 
vergaß. 

Mit den Briefen (Nr. 6) vom 28.4.(10.5.)1834 (Nauplia) und (Nr. 7) vom 
10.5.1834 (Nauplia) stellt Schinas Thiersch vier junge talentierte Männer vor, 
die auf Kosten der griechischen Regierung in München studieren würden. 
Diese vier jungen Studenten sind Antonopoulos, Chomatianos, Veikos und 
Petros Paparrigopoulos? (der Bruder von Konstantinos Paparrigopoulos). 
Sie werden später für Griechenland eine positive Rolle spielen. 

Der folgende lange Brief ohne Unterschrift (Nr. 4) wurde am 3.8.(15.8.) 
1834 in Nauplia geschrieben und ist ein Denkmal für die Analyse von poli- 
tischen Intrigen und dafür, wie eine Regierung in Auflösung begriffen ist. Der 
Verfasser beschreibt meisterlich, was kurz vor und kurz nach der Rückbe- 


35. Vgl. N. I. IlavrabénovAoc, Georg Ludwig von Maurer. Die nach europälschen Vor- 
bildern vollzogene Wende der neugriechischen Gesetzgebung, Thessaloniki 1968, S. 99-108 
(griech.: N. I. Pantazopoulos, Georg Ludwig von Maurer. H noos evgwnalxd nedruna o- 
Aoxingaruen orgopn; tns veosiinvuchs vopobectas). 

36. Vgl. E. Hoesch, “Die “Bayernherrschaft” und das Problem der Modernisierungs- 
strategien ın Griechenland”, in: Der Philhellenismus und die Modernisierung in Griechenland 
und Deutschland, Thessaloniki 1986, S. 77-92. 

37. Zu den Aktivitäten dieser Familien und ihrem Beitrag zur Organisation des neu- 
griechischen Staates siehe die entsprechenden Stichworte in der MEE, 
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rufung Maurers und von Abels nach München und der Entlassung von Schinas 
durch Armansperg (8.8.1834)® geschah. Es lohnt sich, den Brief aufmerksam 
zu studieren, um “mit eigenen Augen” festzustellen, was tatsächlich auf der 
Bühne geschah, die auf dem leidgeprüften Körper Griechenlands gebaut 
worden war. 

Die vier letzten Briefe dieser Periode (Nr. 9, 10, 11, 12) konnten wegen 
Veränderung des Papiers nıcht entziffert werden. Die beiden ersten jedoch 
(29.9.1834 und 16.10.1834) wurden von Ancona aus geschrieben, wo Schinas 
mit Bettina von Savigny die Ehe geschlossen hatte. Dem zweiten ist ein Schrei- 
ben Bettinas an Thiersch beigelegt, um ihn über ein Mißverständnis aufzu- 
klären. Was jedoch hier erwähnenswert ist, das ist die Liebe, mit der sich Bet- 
tina über Griechenland und ihren Mann äußert. Gefühle, die die Persön- 
lichkeit und die Dynamik dieser Frau deutlich zeigen??. Die beiden folgenden 
Briefe wurden von Athen aus geschrieben, am 4.6.1835 und am 29.6.(11.7.) 
1836. 

In der zweiten Kategorie der Briefe Schinas’, aus seiner Zeit als Rektor 
und Professor (1837-1849), finden wir zwei Briefe von geringerer Bedeutung. 
Der erste (Nr. 13) [Athen, 29.1.(9.2.)1841] ist ein Empfehlungsschreiben von 
Schinas für seinen Neffen Demetrius Mavrokordatos*, der zum Studium nach 
Deutschland gezogen war. Der zweite (Nr. 15), [Athen, 9.2.(21.2.)1844], kurz 
nach der Revolution vom 3. September 1843, ist ein Dankschreiben für die 
Artikel, die Thiersch in der Augsburger Allgemeinen Zeitung veröffentlicht 
hatte und die die griechische Verfassung betrafen, um deren Entwurf man 
rang. Den Wert und die Qualität dieser Artikel erkannten auch die Anhänger 
der russischen Partei (die Russophilen) an. 

In der dritten und letzten Kategorie von Briefen, aus der Periode von 
Schinas Tätigkeit als Gesandter an den Königshöfen von München, Wien 
und Berlin (1849-1857) finden wir 16 sehr wichtige Briefe. Alle diese Briefe 
beziehen sich auf die “orientalische Frage”, mit Ausnahme von zwei oder drei 
Briefen, die Fragen des Bildungswesens gewidmet sind. Zum damaligen Zeit- 
punkt etwa ab 1850, geriet bereits das Gleichgewicht der Kräfte auf in den mei- 
sten Teilen des Balkans ins Wanken. Der Krimkrieg hat für Griechenland die 
unerfreuliche Folge einer dreijährigen englischfranzósischen Blockade von 


38. J. A. Petropoulos, s.o., Bd. 1, S. 237-255. 

39, Weitere Angaben zur Persönlichkeit Bettina Schinas-Savigny können dem Nachlass 
ihres Vaters, Friedrich von Savigny entnommen werden, der in der Staatsbibliothek Münster 
aufbewahrt wird. 

40. Allgemein zu der Familie siehe auch A. N. Goudas, s.o., Bd. 6, S. 185-242. 
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Piräus und Athen (1854-1857), nebst der Erniedrigung Ottos und der verab- 
scheuungswürdigen Enttäuschung der griechischen Erwartungen auf Ver- 
vollständigung der Nation‘!. 

Die fünf ersten Briefe mit den Nummern 14, 17, 18, 19 und 20 aus den 
Jahren 1852, 1853 und 1854, alle eine Seite lang und knapp und präzise ge- 
halten, sind deshalb sehr wichtig, weil sie Thiersch Informationen, Ratsch- 
läge und beigefügte Telegramme im Zusammenhang mit der orientalischen 
Krise übermitteln, die ich im Archiv nicht finden konnte. Die Bedeutung und 
der vertrauliche Charakter der von Schinas an Thiersch übermittelten politis- 
chen Informationen zwingen ihn dazu, in jedem seiner Briefe Thiersch immer 
wieder darauf hinzuweisen, daß die Informationsquelle streng geheim bleiben 
muß. Doch an diesem Informationsstrom zwischen Schinas und Thiersch kann 
deutlich die verstärkte und zuverlässige journalistische Tätigkeit des bayeris- 
chen Akademikers in der Augsburger Allgemeinen Zeitung hinsichtlich der 
“orientalischen Frage” ersehen werdenf?. 

Zu Anfang des Jahres 1854 flammten die ersten Revolten der noch nicht 
unabhängig gewordenen Griechen im Epirus und in Thessalien auf, ohne daß 
der griechische Staat sie unterstützen konnte, was dazu führte, daß die gesamte 
Bewegung in einem Blutbad unterging. Die barbarischen Handlungen der 
Türken gegen die Griechen beschreibt Schinas voll Schmerz am 8.2.(20.2.)1854 
aus München in seinem Brief (Nr. 21) an Thiersch, nennt ihn den ersten 
(ältesten) Philhellenen Europas, und bezieht sich auf die Jahre 1813, 1814, 
1815, 1821 usw, offensichtlich, um ihn auf diese Weise zu bewegen, in der 
Augsburger Allgemeinen Zeitung über die Ereignisse zu schreiben. Aus diesem 
Grunde fügt er dem Brief informierende Schriftstücke bei. Sie werden unter 
der Signatur 63.1. der Thierschiana I aufbewahrt. 

Hier muß ebenfalls angemerkt werden, daß mit diesen Briefen eine Folge 
von 13 von Schinas in tadellosem Französisch und Deutsch geschriebenen 
Berichten zur “orientalischen Frage” in Thierschs Hände gekommen sein 
müssen. Ein Teil dieser bedeutenden diplomatischen Berichte ist in der Thier- 
schiana I, Signatur 63.01. erhalten geblieben, während alle Aufsätze zusam- 
mengefaßt zu einem Corpus in der Staatsbibliothek bewahrt werden®. 


41. M. Th. Laskaris, s.o., S. 107-134. 

42. Siehe allgemein die Artikel Thierschs in der Augsburger Allgemeinen Zeitung der 
Jahre 1843-44, in: H. M. Kirchner, Friedrich Thiersch. Seine geistige Welt und seine kultur- 
politischen Bestrebungen, München 1955, Bd. 2, siehe: Bibliographischer Anhang zu dem 
Exkurs über die journalistische Tätigkeit Thierschs. 

43. BStB, Siga.: H. Gr., 47 m2°. 
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Mit den zwei darauffolgenden Briefen (Nr. 29 und 23), [München, 15.2. 
(27.2.)1854 und 16.2.(28.2.)1854], 1äßt Schinas Thiersch Informationsmateria- 
lien.zukommen, wie z.B. das “Bulletin du Spectateur d’Orient” u.a. 

In seinem Brief vom 1.6.(13.6.)1854 (Wien), (Nr. 28) dankt Schinas Thiersch 
für die an seiner Krankheit bekundete Teilnahme, sowie für die guten Worte, 
die er über ihn zu Rangavis geäußert hat. Außerdem bittet er seinen bayerischen 
Freund dafür zu sorgen, daß in der Augsburger Allgemeinen Zeitung eine 
Erklärung veröffentlicht würde, die dementiere, daß in Griechenland die 
Zölle erhöht worden seien. 

Die nächsten beiden Briefe aus Wien [1.10.(13.10.)1854 und 8.2.(20.2.) 
1855] (Nr. 24 und 25), sind Empfehlungsschreiben von Schinas für Georgios 
Georg. Typaldos“ und die beiden jüngeren Söhne des kurz zuvor verstorbenen 
Georg. Gennadios®, welche gern in Deutschland studieren wollten. Hier 
muß erwähnt werden, daß alle diese Empfehlungsschreiben zur Protektion 
zählten, die Phanarioten ihren gesellschaftlich geringer gestellten Freunden ge- 
währten. Diese Sitte, die ganz und gar nicht abwertend gemeint war, hatten 
die. Phanarioten von den Gepflogenheiten der französischen Aristokratie 
übernommen, auf deren Spuren sie getreu wandelten®. 

Der Brief von Schinas (Nr. 26) vom 23.11.(5.12.)1855 (Wien) ist recht 
bedeutend für die Fragen des Bildungswesens, da er statistische Daten zum 
griechischen Bildungswesen anführt, die auch beigefügt wurden, jedoch heute 
nicht erhalten geblieben sind. Wahrscheinlich stehen diese Informationen über 
das griechische Bildungssystem in direktem Zusammenhang mit den bildungs- 
politischen Entwicklungen, die im Sommer 1855 im Parlament zu verzeich- 
nen waren und die später der weitsichtige Bildungsminister Chr. Christopou- 
los?’ in die Tat umsetzte. 

Der Brief (Nr. 27) aus Berlin vom 5.12.(17.12.)1856 ist zwar ein Referenzs- 
chreiben Schinas für Ioannis Inglesis“, der in München Rechtswissenschaft 
studieren wollte, doch ist er es dennoch wert, aufmerksam gelesen zu werden, 
da man aus ihm die Meinung Schinas über die Parteien und die zwischen ihnen 
vorhandenen Unterschiede erfahren kann“®, So schreibt Schinas darin an den 


44. Zu der Familie allgemein siehe das Griechische Lexikon internationaler Blographien, 
(griech.: Layxdomuo Bioygagixó Acéixd), Bd. 9,, S. 235-238. 

45. MEE, Bd. 8, S. 199-200. 

46. K. Th. Dimaras, s.0., S. 47 und S. 198. 

47. A. Dimaras, Die Reform, die nicht stattfand, Athen 1985, Bd. 1, S. 125-160 (griech.: 
A. Anuapac, H usraggiduion nou dev Eyıre). 

48, Zur Familie allgemein siehe MEE, Bd. 12, S. 836-837. 

49. Vgl. Petropoulos, s.o., Bd. 1, S. 66-130, S. 162-174, S. 227-237 und S. 277-293. 
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Vater ‚von Inglesis, Nikolaos Inglesis9?: “...gehört zu der alten, guten, lauteren 
Schule der (Syntagmatikoi),-welche noch keine Trennung zwischen Kolettis 
und Maurokordatos kannte, noch weniger wollte und die aus Überzeugung 
Freunde dieser beiden Männer waren”. 

Beim darauffolgenden Brief von Schinas (Nr. 29) fehlen Datums - und 
Ortsangabe; er ist ein Referenzschreiben für-seine Neffen Michail und Ioannis 
Maurokordatos9, Nach meiner Einschätzung wurde dieser Brief Ende 1856 
oder zu Beginn des Jahres 1857 geschrieben. Der letzte Brief (Nr. 30) ist eben- 
falls ohne Bestimmungsdaten. Aufgrund der beschriebenen Ereignisse datiere 
ich ihm mit Vorbehalt'auf den Beginn dés Jahres 1857. In ihm bittet Schinas 
Thiersch- darum, -eine ffänzösısche -Tabelle mit Daten zum griechischen Bil- 
dungswesen in der Augsburger Allgemeinen Zeitung zu veröffentlichen. 

Ich‘ schließe: hierdie Beschreibung :dér^wichtigsten Stationen im Ver- 
hältnis von Konstantinos’ Schinas’ zu Fr. v. Thiersch, wie sie sich aus ihrem 
Schriftwechsel ergeben, und: bin sicher, daß’ der Respekt, die Aufrichtigkeit 
und ‘die gegenseitige--Wertschätzung, die in’ihrer Freundschaft bestanden, 
klar und-deutlich- hervorgetreten ‘sind. Gleichzeitig hat der ernsthafte Dialog 
der beiden verantwortungsvollen Politiker über die wichtigsten Fragen, die 
den neugegründeten neugriechischen Staat beschäftigten, eine neue Perspektive 
für das griechische:Bildungswesen, die “oriehtalische Frage" und die allge- 
meine politisché Situation aufgezeigt: Eine historische Perspektive, die gleich- 
zeitig ein politischer Ausgangspunkt für eine‘ neue, äußerst dynamisch kri- 
tische Gestaltung der: griechisch-bayerischen! Beziehungen für die gesamte 
Dauer des in jeder Beziehung entscheidenden'19. Jahrhunderts sind. 


- + À ` 
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YANNIS’SKOURTIS 


L’ARMEE FRANCAISE D’ORIENT 
ET SES TRAVAUX. D’INTERET: PUBLIC EN GRÈCE DU NORD 


C'est au début du mois d'octobre 1915 ,qu'un corps expéditionnaire 
franco-britannique, fort de 80.000 soldats, placé sous. le: commandement 
du genéral Sarrail, débarqua dans leport- de -Salonique: L'objectif était de 
secourir les Serbes en déroute!; en réalité-les plans stratégiques: de l'armée. 
d'Orient allèrent bien au-délà du rôle de soutien. 

Si cet aspect militaire a été bien étudié, l'aspect pacifique est-resté jusqu'à. 
présent relativement ignoré: c'est ce dérnier que:nous avons choisi de traiter 
en puisant nos sources dans la presse salonicienne de 1918. Celle-ci nous a, 
en effet, révélé que l'armée française. effectua des travaux. d'intér&t. pue 
dans les régions de la Macédoine centrale.et occidentale.. 

Le: premier de ces travaux auquel:s'attaqua l'armée: frangaise-et. qui 
dura trois ans consista dans la réfection.du réseau routier, fort incommode, 
et dans la construction de routes nouvelles’. 

En 1915, n'existait en Macédoine que ‘trois: routes, déformées, voire 
impraticables dans les zones marécageuses pendant la: saison des: pluies, celle 
de Salonique à Serés, celle de Salonique à Kozani: par- Veria, enfin icelle:-de 
Salonique à Florina?. 

Remettre en état le réseau de communications devait: permettre à l'armée 
française d'acheminer, sans perte de temps; troupes-et matériels de guerre. 
A cette fin fut créé un. important service routier, comprenant des: militaires 
et des civils, qui dans l'espace d'un an construisit des centaines de ponts- et 
d'ouvrages d'art. Pour ce faire, il fallut aller: chercher fort loin les matériaux 
nécessaires (12 kilométres)*. 

Les efforts entrepris permirent de.1916 à 1918 de porter à 900 Kms le 
réseau routier de routes nouvellement construites, Quant aux routes anciennes, 


1. J.-B. Duroselle, L'Europe de 1815 à nos jours, Paris, P.U.F., 1970, p. 163. 
2. L’Independant, journal de Thessalonique, 6 Septembre 1918. 
3. Idem, Thessalonique, le 8 Septembre 1918. 
4. Ibidem. 
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soit 1200 Kms au total, elles furent nivelées et élargies®. - - ; E 

Si l'on jette.un oeil.sur une-carte de la Macédoine en 1918, pino dis à 
une autre de 1914, force-est.de-se rendre eompte de la valeur considérable 
des travaux entrepris: aucune ville importante de l'intérieur ou du front n'était 
oubliée, ni celles se trouvant au bord de la Mer Egée. Ces travaux furent 
rendus d'autant plus difficiles —et donc méritoires— en raison de deux 
facteurs:: la; configuration géographique et l'attitude élevée —ce'qui fut le 
cas du village de Pissoderi, village situé prés de Florina, et du détroit de 
Klissoura; ainsi que la faiblesse quantitative de la main-d’oeuvre®. 

Outre'cette première série de travaux; l'armée française d'Orient eut en- 
core à résoudre le‘ probléme crucial de l'eau; potable ou non potable. 

: . Ainsi, pour ne’ prendre qu’uh exemple,.Salonique et sa région man- 
quaient cruellement:d’eau..Les Frangais, désirant établir des höpitaux à l'est 
-de Salonique constatéàient.que les puits y étaient pollués. La seule source, 
située dans la région de‘Pyléa (ancien Kapoudjilar), éloigné de trois kilomètres 
de. Salonique, .ne fournissait qu'un débit de 1,5 litre, ce qui était: nettement 
insuffisant aux besoins- des: hôpitaux. Prospectant alors la montagne de 
Hortiatis —à une quinzaine de kilomètres au nord-est de Salonique— les 
Français, observant des traces de: vestiges d'aqueducs remontant'à l'époque 
: romaine, puis. byzantine, trouvèrent. une source capable de donner 20 à 30 
litres d'eau à la seconde en’ période d'été: Cette découverte permit la mise 
‘en oeuvre —projet approuvé par le général Sarrail en décembre 1916— de 
ladduction d’eau qui devait permettre d'alimenter la région est de Saloni- 
que: Les! travaux: furent exécutés promptement: ils furent terminés en juin 
1917-1l fallut tout d'abord. bâtir un, aqueduc pour recueillir l'eau qui fut 
conduite par les siphons métalliques pour la traversée dés ravins jusqu'à 2,7 
Kms-environ. L'éau-passa ensuite dans une conduite forcée de 125 mm 
d'épaisseur sur une longueur de 2600 métres. Cette conduite d'eau détache sur 
Mikra (emplacement à l'est de Salonique) un embranchement de 3,5 Kms.qui 
aboutissait-à un réservoir de 150.métres cubes. Le réservoir de Pyléa (Kapoud- 
jular} fut plus considérable: 800 mètres cubes. De-là partirent.deux conduites 
d'eau. L'une alimenta les hópitaux du cantonnement, les diverses installations 
militaires.et les parcs-automobiles de réserve. La seconde conduite alimenta 
Phôpital-Lyonnäis,-la villa Allatini et diverses installations dont le terrain 
d'aviation. Tous ces travaux permirent de disposer d'un débit journalier de 
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2000 à 2500 mètres cubes par jour, en périodé-ndrmale’.” > ^ ' 

- A'louest de Salonique, plus précisément à Ayia Paraskevi (= Zeitinlik) 
les Français remirent en usage les puits artésièns ouverts autrefois par les 
occupants Turcs. Au surplus ils creusèrent un nouveau puits de grand diamètre. 
A l’aide d'un moteur élévatoire, ils conduisirent l’eau, un débit de 600 mètres 
cubes par seconde, jusqu'aux établissements de Zeitinlik (Ayia Paraskevi)?.. 

Au total, si l'on examine l'oeuvre accomplie, en 1918, le bilan fut con- 
sidérable: les services de l'armée française -d'Orient avaient protégé, capté ou 
amélioré 240 puits; elle avait installé 4.000 abreuvoirs, lavoirs et fontaines, 
mis en service 1.000 réservoirs, mis en place 220.000 métres dé tuyaux, dans 
tous les sites, villages les plus ditficiles d'accés, sans oublier: OS ENA MOREA E 
plaques indicatrices, eau potable, non potable’. 

Le probléme d'adduction d'eau résolu l'armée française put alors s'atta- 
quer -au troisiéme volet de son oeuvre pacifique: améliorer la situation de 
l'agriculture. i 4 

A. cette fin, l'armée ar disposa deux-établissements agricoles à 
Salonique et à Florina, qui reçurent du matériel perfectionné. Celui-ci rem- 
plaga d'outillage existant, désuet, voire- archaïque. Furent importées, entre 
autres, des charrues en fer, des moissonneuses, des batteuses mécaniques qui 
supplantérent les charrues en bois, la faucille, les manèges de chevaüx!®. ' ; 

Dans; le méme temps, les officiers compétents-enseignéreht aux agricul- 
teurs grecs de nouveaux procédés de cultüre tels les semis de mais eri ligne 
alors que les Grecs opéraient à la volée: ainsi ces derniers économisaient-ils 
Ja semence. Dans le dómaine de la viticulture, les Frangais préconisérent de 
nouvelles méthodes scientifiques! 

Les résultats ne se firent pas attendre: c'est ainsi que la —— cultivée 
s’etendit considérablement et que le rendement s’accrut. Pour ne prendre 
qu'un exemple, dans la région de Ptolemats (ex Kaïlar) et de Kozani, il n'exista 
plus aucune terre inculte. Quant au rendement il fut en 1918 de 30% à 40% 
supérieur à celui de 1915, année qui avait marqué une augmentation substan- 
tielle par rapport aux années anterieures!?, 

Ce fut, semble-t-il, dans le domaine des cultures maraichéres que l'on 
put apprécier le mieux les progrés réalisés puisque partout avaient surgi des 


7. L'Independant, Thessalonique, le 10 Septembre 1918. 
"8. Ibidem. 

9, Ibidem. 
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11. Ibidem. 

12. Ibidem. 
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jardins. Par exemple, dans la ville de Véria, fonctionna un syndicat maraicher 
hellénique auquel .l’officier commandant de la région acheta toute la pro- 
duction qui fut alors partagée entre l’armée française et les Vériotes, les sur- 
plus étant expédiés à Salonique pour subvenir aux besoins des civils13. 

L’analyse scientifique de la terre ayant montré la possibilité d’acclimata- 
tion d’arbres fruitiers et de pommes de terre, l’armée française ayant procédé 
aux expériences, celles-ci s’avèrèrent si prometteuses que les habitants de 
Veria s'y étant intéressé adaptèrent ces cultures et ne tardérent pas à obtenir 
des récoltes abondantes'4. 

En définitive, les progrès de l’agriculture dans la Grèce du Nord, menés 
sous l’égide de l’armée française furent doublement bénéfiques: d’une part ils 
permirent un essor sans précédent de l’économie agricole —source de profits 
pour les agriculteurs grecs— et d’autre part ils réduisirent dans de notables 
proportions l’importation de denrées alimentaires nécessaires au corps ex- 
pédionnaire fraco-britannique®, 

Est-il. besoin, au terme de cette brève étude, de souligner que l'ensemble 
de ces travaux. permit à l'armée d'Orient de ce concilier intelligemment —en 
dépit des souffrances occasionnées par.la guerre— les populations grecques 
de la Gréce du Nord. qui, méfiantes, habituées qu'elles étaient depuis. des 
siècles à supporter les occupations d'armées peu soucieuses des intéréts des 
autochtones, furent agréablement surprises, puis collaborérent à la redyna- 
misation de la Macédoine. L'armée frangaise avait gagné un pari audacieux: 
concilier les nécessités de guerre aux travaux d’intérêt popu 
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MODERN FRENCH HISTORIANS ON OTTOMAN HISTORY | 


Mantran Robert ed., Histoire de 1 l'Empire Ottoman, Paris, Fayard, 1989, 
810 pp., maps and annexes 


This book is the outcome of a collective effort by a group of twelve 
French specialists on Turkey, not counting the acknowledged and unack- 
nowledged assistants who helped in one way or another in putting it together. 
It:is full of surprises since each one'of the contributors has his own particular. 
style and method of analysis, even the spelling of proper names, all of which 
make it lack both unity and uniformity. As for a general thesis, besides a 
certain tendency to.follow the line of modern Turkish historiography, there 
is none, nor was it possible when so' many CROS got together to Take the 
broth. 

The project was probably undertaken out the initiative of the editor who 
made his reputation with his doctoral dissertation on Ottoman Constanti- 
nople during the second half of the seventeenth century. From what we are 
led to understand in the preface, he assigned tasks, directed, encouraged, 
supervised, coordinated, read and approved of the texts which were finally 
published. It goes, ‘therefore, without saying that he is s accountable for the 
quality of the work of the entire team. 
~ Dr. Mantran's justification for the division of the task between so many 
contributors is in the nature of what we would expect from any editor of this 
type of team writing. The aim is to bring to the general reader first-hand 
analytical work from the specialists themselves, a single person being suppo- 
sedly incapable of executing alone such a gigantic task. We all know, of course, 
that this approach;-along with its merits, has also its demerits, which will 
be-presented i in the following lines, 
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In the first place, it seems to us that no one can reasonably deny the 
consequence, the continuity of the presentation of an organic whole with a 
certain degree of unity in style when the entire text comes out from the same 
pen, handled by a single, well-informed, comperent and honest scholar. In 
fact, experience has shown that when you have so many people writing on so 
many different aspects of:the same main theme, repetitions, contradictions, 
variations in emphasis, differences in opinion and in interpretation of the 
facts are bound to crop up here and there, no matter how vigilant the editor 
might wish to be. 

. The presentation is both chronological and thematic, certain contributors 
presenting.a period in a general way.and in a traditional manner, i.e. beginning 
and ending with a reign of an Ottoman Sultan, others treating a particular 
topic of some importance diachronically. Except for the tenth chapter, we 
find neither. footnotes no bibliographical references in support of the text 
and have no way of verifying -certain assertions which we find in this book 
for the first time. Obviously,.we are supposed to take for gianted what every 
contributor in this book- offers us: if it is new and unusual we must présume’ 
that. it-has already: appeared somewhere else in their own analytical work. 
The: general bibliography is selective, as it ought to be, and contains. some 
primary sources considered: important by the authors but insufficient in so 
far as monographs and special studies are concerned. 

Of course, in the case. of a manual of general history which is addressed 
to an educated public, or even to beginning students, the absence of references 
to the: sources is justified. However, by.the same token, the. extensive use of 
Turkish terminology, some of which is not even translated or explained, 
when. used. for the first time, appears somewhat paradoxical. Indeed, some 
contributors are so infatuated with Turkish terminology that they omit-to 
use a perfectly acceptable equivalent from current French usage. -We do not 
understand, for example, why. the word kiosque, which passed from Turkish 
to French and to most- West: European languages as well, should take the 
phonetic form of Kóchk, which just makes it, unnecessarily, more difficult 
to recognize instantly by an average reader. 

- Generally speaking, in the entire book there is a lack of coherence in the 
pursuit of ‘a, common purpose, methodological laxity, and lacunae in the 
glossary as- well as in the three different indexes which, besides being incon- 
venient in their. use-as keys to the text; do not always answer the call. There 
is-a four-page glossary of Turkish-terms used abundantly in the text, as some 
of the contributors are in the habit.of using in their analytical works, and three 
different indexes of about forty-five dense pages, the first of. names of persons, 
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the second of subject-matter, and a third of geographical and.ethnic names... 

- Though at first glance impressive, this three-fold index, incomplete as. 
it is; complicates more than it helps. We believe one-general index would be 
much, easier to consult. But the problem is even more complicated because 
the indexing does mot seem to have been done properly. When we tried, for 
example, to look up for the word janissaires, we did not find it ın any one of 
the three indexes. Since it appears in the.glossary under its Turkish form 
yenitcheri, we looked for it in the index by subject-matter and, indeed, we 
found it there. But since the two words mean the same thing and since they 
are both used, sometimes in its French form, sometimes in its Turkish form 
(text: pp. 46, 130-1, 191-5.and index p. ib Mid not.index them both, or.at 
least, use a cross-reference? 

Whoever made the index of —À" names seems to have confused the 
name of the Seldjoukide Sultan of Iconion, Ala al Din. Khaykobad II (1284- 
1307), to whom reference is made by Irene Beldiceanu on p. 29, as Alaeddin; 
with another person of the same name, who happened to.be a son of the foun- 
der of the Ottoman dynasty: (p. 758). The well-known. historic city ‘of Brusa 
is sometimes presented as Bursa; sometimes as Brousse, even by the same 
contributor, whereas the proper names. Zu’/-Kadr.(pp.:162 and .178) ‘and 
Zulkadriyye (pp. 143 and 144) are presented in the index.as Zulkadr and Zul- 
kadriye. The city of Kamenets, in Podolia, is mentioned twice in.the text (pp. 
245 and 303) but in three different spellings, whereas the city of Avlona, in 
Albania, is presented in.three different forms: Avlonya, Valona and Vlóre: 
it.is indexed under its first form (p. 790), but.on p..601 we find it. under a 
fourth form (Vlora), indexed as a different city.(p. 801). These.are only a few 
examples which undermine our conf idence as to the usefulness. of the three 
indexes. p qo. s ea. 

- To illustrate aries the lack of EN which an among tlie 
collaborators in this book, we shall take the; name of Khudavendigár, :which 
appears next to the name of Murad I in the.list of the Ottoman Sultans on 
p. 733. In this case this word has the meaning of “sovereign”, which is left 
untranslated. The person who wrote the chapter covering this Sultan’s' reign 
is not employing this surname, but on p. 661, in a.chapter devoted to Otto- 
man art, we find it in the form of Hudavendigár; again not translated. Ho- 
wever; in the index of geographical and:ethnic names, we do meet thisname 
in the form of Hüdavedingär as a geographical location in the region of Brusa. 

Some of the contributors, covering the period of Ottoman expansionism 
in the Balkan Peninsula, in their.eagerness to.show off their knowledge of 
the Turkish language, give us only the Turkish names of cities at the timerof 
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their conquest by the Ottomans. One, for example, speaking of the Ottoman 
conquests of 1361 in Eastern Thrace, refers to the capture of Luleburgaz, 
of Tchorlu, of Misinli and, later on, of Misivri and Terkos. Then we read 
about the taking of Aladgahisar in Serbia (1427-8), which we have to look 
up in one of the indexes to find out that he 1s referring to Krusevac. ` 

‘In our opinion, those anachronisms could have been avoided, had the 
pre-Ottoman Greek, or Serbian, names been mentioned at least once, when 
their conquest by the Ottomans was mentioned for the first time. And this, 
of course, applies to all other cases throughout the book, sparing the ordinary 
reader from having to consult specialized dictionaries and encyclopedias in 
order to clear up the confusion provided by all this erudite but one-track 
information. After all, is it not the purpose of this type of writing to be under- 
stood by the greatest possible number of readers? 

With reference to the contradictory information offered in this book at 
this point we shall only mention one case, reserving the rest of our remarks 
when we shall come to each contribution separately. Let us take the question ` 
regarding the succession of power from Orkhan to Murad I. In one of her 
previous contributions Mrs. I. Beldiceanu affirms that Orkhan died in March, ' 
1362, and was succeeded by his son Murad in an orderly wayt, something 
which is taken up and confirmed by another contributor on p. 39. We fail 
then to understand the meaning of the uncertainly surrounding the year of 
this succession as. we read the list of Ottoman Sultans on p. 733. 

And now, let us turn to the maps, which are furnished as an aid to the 
reader. The first of them is far too simplistic to be of much help since some 
important place names, mentioned in the text, are nowhere to be found, 
whereas some others, such as Nicomedia, Nicaea, Bursa, and Adrianople 
are not located correctly on it. On p. 140, the map-maker places the battle of 
Tchaldiran (23 August, 1514) between Ottomans and Iranians, east of Lake 
Urmia, i.e. way off its real location, whereas on p. 143 it is stated clearly —and 
correctly— that this place is north-east of Lake Van. 

- In some other maps we meet some gross anachronisms. On p. 86, for 
example, on a city plan showing Constantinople in 1453, are indicated such 
interesting buildings as the old Sarai, the Topkapi Sarai as well as the mosks ` 
of Mehmed II and of his son and successor Bayazid U, who died in the next 
century. Anachronistic also it is to talk, right from the beginning, about an 
Ottoman Empire for a period during which the Ottomans themselves did not 


1. Recherches sur les actes des regnes des sultans Osman, Orkhan et Murad, München, 
1967, p. 161. a ` : 
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consider their own state more thah a successful emirate of the Turkish border- 
lands. In the final analysis, it was up to the editor of this collection of essays 
to prevent the use of some words expressing notions applicable to later times : 
and to avoid railroading the Ottomans into an imperial context too soon. 
Though symbolic, the year 1453 has a certain importance in this regard. 
After all, on this question in partidular we are dealing mostly with symbolism. 

The first contributor, Mrs. Irene Beldiceanu, research fellow of the 
prestigious C.N.R.S., well-known for her meticulousiy analytical contribu- 
tions on some important economic and social aspects of the history of the - 
birth and growth of the Ottoman establishment, contributes the first chapter 
‘which deals with the reigns of Osman and of Orkhan. This is a period during 
which the first Ottomans discovered their vocation in raiding successfully 
territories inhabited by Greek population for booty and slaves. It is also a 
period of growth and transformation of a rather insignificant Turkish beylik - 
of the. north-western frontier of the Turkish — dominated Asia Minor into an 
emirate, tributary to the Ilkhanide sovereigns of Iran and to their represen- 
tatives in eastern and central Anatolia to about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, when the Ottomans finally freed themselves of-that tutelage and 
started acting on their own. Of course, some of these pertinent facts are not 
presented in this short, yet at times analytical, essay. : 

Following the unfortunate habit of modern Turkish oo which 
takes for granted that all history. begins and ends with the Turks and which . 
also tends. to systematically cover up the Greek subsoil upon which. the 
Ottomans built their state and institutions, we cannot but see in this twenty- 
page contribution gaping holes to this indeed very important period of the 
history of the foundation, consolidation and expansion of the Ottoman state: 
Ás a result of these omissions, the causal explanation of the rise of this state 
was left unattended: this is simply regretful, because at the end of this chapter 
an alert reader will still want to know why the Ottomans succeeded . where 
sO many others before them failed so miserably. 

Mrs Beldiceanu's text is based mostly upon her own published state 
work with some old and new historical facts interspersed with some fiction, 
all connected with the rise of the first-Ottomans. This reviewer must admit 
that he was rather surprised not to find in the general bibliography the works 
of Gibbons, Köprülü and Arnakis. He even suspects. they were not even con- 
sulted, which raises the following methodological question: can our own 
analytical work, no matter how highly we might think of it, be a valid: sub- 
stitute for all previous research accomplished by others on the same topic? 

A second member of the group, Mr, Nicolas Vatin, with credentials from 
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the French School of Anatolian Studies.of Constantinople and research fellow 
of the above-mentioned C.N.R.S. as well, contributod the next two. chapters, 
which are dense and cover one of the most decisive..and eventful periods of 
Ottoman history during which the Ottoman establishment transformed itself 
into a state of imperial proportions and found its way, into prominence. 
amongst the greatest powers of the day. In a factual style and in great detail, 
the reader is offered a series of battles and military movements: in a way which 
we thought had ceased to be.practiced in France under the impact of the new 
methodological approaches put into practice by the students of the Annals 
School. For all that we knew, descriptive, military history, or “histoire-ba- 
taille”, without explanations of economic and social causalities was out of 
style by at least two generations of historians. 

This second member of the team picks up the story at the beginning of 
the reign of sultan Murad I (1362) and brings it up to the end’of the reign of 
Bayazid U in 1512, a very important period of Oitoman history indeed. Since 
the issue involving the legitimate use of the imperial terminology has.already 
been raised? and since it comes up-again and again, it is worth while adding a 
few. more words to clear up the air, at least to our own understanding: As we 
all know, with the: help of the Popes, ever. since the ninth century, the titles 
of “emperor” and “empire” had.been used as arms.in the permanent war 
which was waged against Byzantium in the German and.Latin West.. When 
Byzantium was finally and irrevocably destroyed.by the French knights in 
1204, the imperial terminology was so depreciated as.to escape the control 
not only from the hands of Greeks and Latins, but also from the Popes.them- 
selves. So. long before the advent of the Ottomans, we have the Serbian and 
Bulgarian sovereigns self-styling themselves, as did so many others before 
them, “emperors” and their states “empires”. It is in this sense that one:can- 
not blame foo much our over-enthusiastic. Ottomanists for.falling into the 
same trap. We shall agree with them that the Ottoman state had reached 
imperial proportions by the end of the fourteenth century, but we shall refrain 
from using the title of “empire”, even abusively, before the 29th of May 1453. 
For this title to be taken seriously.by anyone, it would be necessary to..be 
proven that the Ottomans themselves used it officially. To the best of our 
knowledge they did not. and for this reason we believe it to be anachronistic 
to stretch the imperial terminology to the very beginning of Ottoman history 
as it is done in this volume. 

And now let us turn to the term “sultan” and see EROS it is used. Mrs 


2. Supra, p. 328-9, 
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Beldcieanu (p. 29) and Mr. Vatin (p. 42) treat Murad I (1362-1389) as:a sul- 
tan. If indeed that was the case, which remains to be proven through con- 
temporary. sources, we fail to understand why Murad's son and successor, 
when he thought he was about to conquer Constantinople, in 1397, petitioned 
the abbassid khalif, then residing at the Mamluk court at Cairo, to be al- 
lowed to.use this same title (p. 47). Moreover, five years later, just before the 
battle of Ankara, where all dreams and ambitions of the Ottomans were 
dashed to the ground by Tamerlane, under the heading “The Empire of 
Bayazid in 1402” Mr. Vatin refers to the Ottoman ruler as a simple emir, not 
even a sultan and even less an emperor. So, we wonder as to what an ordinary 
reader can do with all this disjointed and undocumented information. For 
our part, from a Greek chronicle about the Ottomans, we learn that the first 
sovereign of that dynasty to use the title of sultan was Mehmed I, who reigned 
from 1413 to 1421, but without a rival only after 14163. 

Another question which deserves a few words at this point is that- which 
is Sonnected with the so-called ghazi spirit, which so often creeps up in -the 
first chapters of most manuals .dealing with the early phases of Ottoman 
history. Mrs Beldiceanu candidly admits that this rather simplistic.view hardly 
corresponds to historical facts which she herself had analyzed and evaluatead 
in her previous publications. Mr. Vatin takes up the same question and, 
referring to the transitional period between the reigns of Orkhan and Murad, 
conveys the idea that the most aggressive elements of the pirate emirates of 
Western Asia Mincr were at a loss of purpose when they were deprived by the 
Ottomans of immediate contact with territories under. Greek control. On the 
other hand, the Ottomans themselves, who had by now assumed the leader- 
ship’ of most muslim armed bands and led them into the.mainly Greek in- 
habited and then into Balkan Christian lands, this had the effect of draining 
the other Turkish emirates. of their most dynamic and booty-starved. element 
that Turkish Anatolia had to offer at the time. 

Mr. Vatin, who had at his disposal the necessary information’ in órdés 
to present correctly this question permits himself to be drawn into the quag- 
mire of the well-known Turkish mythology concerning the role of the so called 
ghazi.warriors, who could not be more motivated by religion than those who 
preceeded them by two or three generations and about whose motives Mrs. 
Beldiceanu could be no less categoric. Here, the fact that the Ottoman military 
machine was running mainly on the booty motive is almost completely missed. 


-3. Zoras G. Th., Xgovixdv repli ruw Tovgrar XováAvdya (Chronicle RD the Turkish 
Sultans) Athens, 1958, p. 55. 
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Indeed, one can wonder as to the kind of a holy war the son of a.Christian 
woman could lead when he was fighting other fellow-Muslims, Alaedin of 
Karaman for example, at the head of Greek and Serbian troops who were 
still Christians in faith. In our view, it would have been much closer to the 
truth to say that the so-called “holy warrior spirit” was mostly what it had. 
been since the advent of Islam and much before the Turkish factor comes to 
the forefront of Greek history: a moral justification for plunder on non- 
Muslims, keeping up a permanent war for booty and slaves from non-Muslim 
lands and peoples. Without this motive we can hardly imagine the Ottömans 
crossing the Dardanelles and embarking upon an adventure which ended up 
in the creation of a new state of gigantic proportions. All this is not evident 
in Mr. Vatin’s text. 

: We cannot leave this author's two chapter contribution without taking 
note of his unfortunate tendency-to invent situations or even to garnish his 
text with sweeping statements and half-truths. On p. 49, for example, he tells 
us that, in the Spring of 1392, the Ottomans planned to attack the city and 
port of Sinope by sea and prepared, a fleet to that effect but that the attack 
never materialized. What is not said is that Sinope belonged then to the Djan- 
darli family of Kastamonu, that the command cf the fleet —whatever "fleet" 
the Ottomans might have had at the time— was entrusted in the hands of the 
Byzantine emperor himself and it is perhaps because of this aborted expedi- 
tion that relations between Greeks and Ottomans deteriorated rapidly after 
this-incident*. We can point out another half-truth on p. 52, where mention 
is made of Boucicaut's raids on Ottoman-held but Greek populated areas 
around the Straits. It is not mentioned here, or anywhere else in these essays, 
that a few years before, this important representative of French nobility had 
offered his services to the Ottoman sultan who turned him down. Moreover, 
the number of men who participated in Boucicaut's expedition is Hee by 
four hundred’. a 

On p. 54, a sweeping statement puts, by the end of the year 1401, nnd 
effective Ottoman control all of Asia Minor, “from the Aegean to the 
Euphrates". Since exception is made only for the port cities of Trebizond, 
Sinope.and Smyrna, the reader is left with the impression that the Ottomans 

4. Vasiliev A. A, History of the Byzantine Empire, Madison, Ill., 1964, pp. 629-630. 
Also, Barker J. W., Manuel Palaelogus, 1391-1424. A Study in Late Byzantine States-man- 
ship, Putgers U P., 1964, p. 104. 

, , 5. Roman d'Amat, “Boucicaut”, in Dictionnaire de, biographie INO vol. 6 (Paris, 
1954), Cols. 1245-6, 
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had under their control all the coast-line, which was not the case. The full 
truth would be to say that, in addition to the Genoese colony of Phocaea on 
the Aëgean and of Amastris on the Black Sea, which was to be conquered by 
Mehmed IT in 1459, as the author will state himself later on (p. 94), the entire 
length of the coastline east of Kerasous (Giresun) was not in Ottoman hands, 
nor were the coasts of Cilicia east of Kalonoros (Alaiye), which belonged then 
to the Egyptian Mameluks®. 

- On pages 53 and 54, where Tamerlane is presented both as a Mongol and 
as a-Turk, Sultan Bayzid I is supposed to have been a better general by letting 
his opponent enter his territory, far away from his asiatic bases of supply, 
in- order to attack him on his own ground. This might have been very intel- 
ligent strategy —-it reminds general Souvorov anyway—, if indeed that was 
the way Bayazid’s mind was working at the time. In fact, it seems that Tamer- 
lane was the better tactician of the two since, before coming to grips with the 
Ottomans, he turned south and dealt a death-blow to the Mamelukes in Syria, 
devastating Upper Mesopotamia in the process at the same time. ‘He thus 
assured his left flank when, two years later, he came to attack the territories 
of the Ottoman Sultan. We simply cannot see upon what ground the author 
stands to make his assertion about Bayazid’s superior military. tactics in his 
engagement. with Tamerlane. 

` On p. 55 we are told that in 1401, when informed about the iminent in- 
vasion of Anatolia by Tamerlane, Venice broke off negociations with Bayazid, 
created an anti-Ottoman leaque, and made preparations to attack the Otto- 
man naval base at Gallipoli. We are even told that the fleets of Byzantium, of 
the Genoese of Galata and of Trebizond were preparing to support Tamer- 
lane, who represented their last hope. But then we hear no more about the 
supposed fleets of Byzantium and of Trebizond, whereas on p. 57, without 
further-explanation, we read about the help offered by both Venetians and 
Genoese to the defeated remnants of the Ottoman army to cross over to safety 
on European soil. The disaster of the Ottomans at. Ankara is dismissed as a 
“palace revolution” (p. 56), whereas the city of Brusa is presented as being 
still the capital of the Ottomans, something which goes against all that we 
know and which is also contradicted another contributor in this same book 
on p. 702. 

. Of course, anyone who iios some Ottoman history is aware of the 
fact: that at that time the Sultan's general HQs during winter constituted in 


“ 6. See map No. XI in R.E. Pitcher, An Historical Geography of the Choma Empire, 
Leiden, 1972. 
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effect the seat of the Ottoman government. But for the last few. decades, just 
before the events descibed at this point, this seat of power was to be’ found 
on European soil and more specifically at the city of Adrianople, which is 
considered as the second Ottoman capital after Brusa. What is missing here 
is something about the role played by Adrianople during the last years of the 
reign of Murad I and for the entire period of sultan Bayazid I as well. After 
all, it is there, in this city, that the emirate transformed itself into a sultanate 
and it is from there that it marched into the roads leading to Empire. 

, On p. 67 we are told that upon the death of sultan Mehmed I, on May 
21; 1421, one of his four sons; Murad, was called upon by the acting grand 
visier to come in all urgency to Ádrianople in order to take over the govern- 
ment. We are also told that Mustafa, one of Murad's three brothers, was 
"executed" two years later when he fell into his brother's hands. However, 
we are left in the dark as to the fate of Yusuf and Mahmud whom their father, 
from his deathbed, wished. to place under protective custody with his old 
friend, emperor Manuel IL Palaeologos. Perhaps, at this juncture, it would 
.be a good place to say a few words about the system of fratricide which, since 
the accession of Bayazid 1 on the plain of Kosovo in 1389, became a common 
practice of -all newly-proclaimed Ottoman Sultans. 

On the same page and in the same sentence we read that at that time the 
‚grand visier was Yakhchioglou Djelaleddin Bayezid, executed shortly after- 
wards on orders from the new sultan, who replaced him by Djandarli Ibrahim 
pasha. However, we know from F. Giese’ that Ibrahim was already grand 
visier at the time of the death of Mehmed I and J. H. Kramers’, for his part, 
informs us that at that time the grand visier was [wad pasha. As it is not 
‚possible to have three grand visiers at the same time, we may be dealing. with 
three different Ottoman officials holding simultaneously the post of first, or 
grand, visier, of second and of third: we just do not know what to make out 
‘of this conflicting information. 

On p. 77 we read that Ladislas, the king of Hungary, was killed at the 
battle of Varna on the 10th of November 1444. However, on the next page, 
we read that, five years later, the prince of Wallachia, a protegé of the Otto- 
mans, was at war with this same Ladislas, at least if we are to judge from the 
index on p. 766. In fact, here we have to do with a successor to Ladislas 
Jagiello, a posthumous son of emperor Albert II of Habsburg, whose name 
was -also Ladislas and: who was chosen by the Hungarian nobility to become 


7. “Cenderli”, in Encyclopedia of Isiam, 1987 reprint of the first edition, vol. 2, p. 834. 
8. “Murad II”, ibid., vol. 6, p. 728. 
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king.of Hungary (1444-1457). We are ebvigualy dealing here with a case of 
mistaken identity: 

- + ,Qn p. 83«we read that, after his accession to the throne on February 18th, 
1451, young Mehmed Ii was happy to declare his peaceful intentions to 
Constantine. XI Palaeologos, coupling his declaration with the payment of 
300.000 aspres, which represented the annual allowance for the upkeep of 
his cousin Orkhan, then living in Constantinople, presumably in protective 
custody., After presenting the new Ottoman ruler dealing rather successfully 
with the first problems of his reign, Mr. Vatin seems to take sides when, on 
the next page, he refers to prince Orkhan’s unpaid “ransom money” in Jusu 
tication of the sultan’s new offensive policy. 

, We shall be confronted again and again with a fluctuating vocabulary 
when an annual pension becomes a tribute, or even ransom money, according 
to new circumstances (pp. 101, 106 and.107). Moreover, here too, the reader 
will have a problem of identification, though slightly different from that of 
the two Ladislases of Hungary. On. p: 770, in the index, this “pretender” 
Orkhan is presented as a-different person from that of the son of Suleyman 
Tchelebi who, though blinded by Mehmed Il’s father (p. 62), was still around 
by 1444 (p. 77). It is not clear to this 1eader who was this Orkhan whose 
person created tension between Greeks and Ottomans in 1452; was taken 
prisoner -by. the sultan after the fall of ba Ya and was executed on 
ka 30th, 1453 (p. 88). 

- On p. 85, where the author presents the-sultan’s een for the last 
do the Greek capital, we are given some detailed information as to the 
numbers of ships and men. defending it. Though we are suppossed to be 
reading Ottoman. history, we are surprised not to find any reference as to-the 
numbers of men, canon and: ships- at the disposal of Mehmed II. Since all 
these are readily available in most manuals of general history and since they 
are considered important, at least for the sake of comparison if not as an ex- 
‘planation. for the Ottoman victory, we wonder why they were omitted. After 
all, we are dealing here with a milestone in Greek, Ottoman and World 
history as well. 

On p. 88, the author reveals the spirit which guides his methodology. 
Soon after the entrance of the victorious Ottomans in Constantinople, 
murdéring, enslaving, raping and ransacking for three days —which is left 
unsaid—, we are ‘told that though the megas dux Lucas Notaras was “execu- 
ted" —not murdered—, the rest of the Byzantine aristocracy —no names 
given— was not mistreated because their children were lucky enough to be 
drafted —not kidnapped to be raised as Janissaries: this was a golden 
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‘opportunity for them to start an excellent ‘career (une belle carrière): Since 
this same suggestion is presented again by another contributor later on in 
this same book (p. 136), it is:difficult for us to decide where to attribute the 
paternity of this proposition. Anyway, here we have to do with fiction rather 
than with history, unless some new sources about the Devshirme did not yet 
come to our attention. 

On p. 97; where the author presents some aspects of the long turco-vene- 

tian war of 1463-1479, we are told that during the Spring of 1466 the Venetians 
conquered —not said from whom— the islands of Imvros, Samothrace and 
Thasos. Then, on the next page, we read that the first of these islands was 
conquered again during the summer of 1469 —again not said from whom- 
while the Venetians raided Thessalonique, New Phocaea and the island [sic] 
of' Enos. However; on p. 101, where the author speaks at some length about 
the terms of the peace treaty of 1479 there is no mention at all of anyone of 
‘these three islands and the unsuspecting reader may be left with the impres- 
sion that they remained in Venetian hands, which was not the case. 
‘ "On p.101; we:are given some details about the terms of the peace treaty 
‘contracted betweén' the Ottomans and the Venetians on January 25th, 1479. 
Among the terms of this treaty a stipulation provides that Venice would pay 
to the’sultah à sum ‘of 10.000 ducats annually in exchange for the freedom 
tof commerce within the: boundaries of the Ottoman State. However, shortly 
afterwards, when this treaty was renewed upon the accession to the throne 
‘of sultan: Bayazid IT-(1482), this same sum is'treated as a tribute, which makes 
tthe ‘Republic of ‘St. Mark a tributary state of the Ottomans for the period 
1479:1482. The same fluctuation in terminology prevails when the author 
‘describes the relations between the Ottomans on one side and the Knights 
‘of St. John of Jerusalem (Rhodes) and the Pope on the other, when Bayazid’s 
‘brother, Djem, was in their hands. By the same reasoning, since the Ottomans 
-were- paying an annual sum to the Knights, or to the Pope, for the upkeep 
‘of Djem (p. 107), they must have been their tributaries. This, of course, was 
not the case. 

On p. 102, where there is question about the Ottoman combined land and 
naval operations! against the despot of Arta, who was also the lord of the 
islands of Leucada, Cephalonia and Zakynthos, we are told that, presumably 
at the end-of the war, the Ottomans handed over to the Venetians the last of 
these islands as. a. price for their benevolent neutrality. However, when we go 
to consult other authorities an this question®, we realize what the facts are 
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somewhat different:-it-seems that the Venetians came to” Zakynthos, landed . 
and occupied it before the Ottomans had ‘the time to show up. When the 
Ottomans came, they were permitted to plunder it, after which they-abandoned, 
it to the Venetians who kept it until 1503, when they surrendered-it: to them, 
(p. 133). All this-may-sound somewhat PRES but we cannot deform: 
history by oversimplifying it. 

On p. 105 we read: about the “possibility” of Mehmed. Is death by 
poisoning, perpetrated-supposedly through the initiative of his elder:son and 
successor Bayazid IL-who, again supposedly, in carrying out this- parricide 
and regicide collaborated with the Halveti [sic] dervishes. who had a-grudge 
against the sultan for-the land reforms he made against the Wakf.-Well, in a 
book of general consultation, as in this one, there must be no room for, un- 
substantiated innuendo: there is no point in repeating rumor of-which- Otto. 
man historiography may contain more than it can'hold. Franz Babinger, 
who is a recognized authority on the question, does mot- fall.inte this kind 
of a trap. As to the Halveti dervishes, we find no clue in. the. glossary con: 
cerning their identity, but-we suspect the author is referring to the Alevis, who 
are well-known in Turkish historiography but rather neglected 'in. this-book. 
Mr. Vatin speaks of them at length under the name:of Kizilbach, but makes 
no connection of them with his Halveti (pp. 113-5). For his part, Mr: L. Bazin; 
at the very end of the book, presents the Alevis correctly as'a popular religious 
sect of Eastern Anatolia ‘having connections in'Shiite Iran (p. 710). 

On this same page:(105) we read that “the grand visier Ishak .pasha, 
enemy of.the grand-visier" Karamani Mehmed. pasha, etc., which ibrings us 
back again to a familiar problem’. We repeat: since. in-the Ottoman polity- 
two: grand visiers holding the same post:simultaneously would be as impos- 
sible as having two sultans reigning at the same time.in the same-palace, it 
would be much better:to quality one of the two- grand: visiers as. "former" 
or “second” or "third",.as the case might-have ‘been: -Ányway, in so.far-as we 
know, Karamani Mehmed occupied his post a from- 1478 age 
May 4, 148111, E 

Finally, in concluding the third chapter. with the civil war’ of 1511- 1512, 
- Which ended up by HUNE down the'Sultan's authority. and by forcing, him 
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to cede the reins of power to his notorious son and'successor, the redder is 
left again in the dark as to the fate of Selim’s three brothers and potential 
rivals to the'throne. In fact, we have to wait until p. 139 to learn from another 
contributor that by the time Selim took over the government, all three were 
alive and well but even then we know what happened to'only one of the three, 
Ahmed: the fate of the other.two is not mentioned anywhere. : 

The fourth chapter, pp. 117-138, has as a title “The organization of the 
Ottoman Empire; 14th, 15th centuries". It is the contribution of Mr. Nicoara 
Beldiceanu, also a member of the C.N.R.S. and lecturer to the Fourth Section 
of the prestigious Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. Besides being the director 
of.the review Turcica, a platform for the publication of analytical work carried 
out in France, this author is a punctilious researcher and a prolific writer of 
numerous articles and books, mostly grown out articles, almost all of them 
dealing with a particular aspect of the early conquests, organization and 
Ottoman administration of the non-Greek: area of the Balkan ee 
from about the end of the 14th century to early 16th. 

o [n reading this chapter one could -not but have a confirmation of the 
fundamental historical fact that thé Ottoman state and society saw the light 
of the day in the heart of the Greek-world. Before reaching ‘deeply into the 
interior of the two peninsulas, the Balkan and the Anatolian, the Ottomans 
had already gained much of their strength and material resources first and 
foremost from a mainly Greek inhabited area, something which is not always 
made evident. And yet, whereas Turks and other Balkan Christians are often 
properly identified with their ethnic names, the Greeks are usually qualified 
by the authors of these essays with such colorless names as Infidels, Christians, 
or Byzantines, wheréas the word “Greek” is used only when it cannot be 
avoided. Moreover, some authors, including Mr. Beldiceanu, in their eager- 
ness to bring the Ottomans closer to European models, do not hesitate to: üsé 
such -words as "empereur", “oratoire” and “monastère”, where the most 
appropriate vocabulary would have been “sultan”, “mosk”, or even zaviyé, 
since Ottoman terminology carries a’ preference. UE EE. 

© »But-this having been said, we must admit that when we pass from the 
previous contributor to the one at hand, we come from one extreme to another 
in methodological rigor, over-all purpose and style as well, which shows 
again why such collective endeavors are condemned to lack unity and to 
remain in fact collections of essays, each with its own particular characteristics. 
Indeed, here we have not only a degree of precision which we would expect 
to findiin’a-dictionnary for special terms, or even in a. commented. glossary, 
but also new and interesting information in the form of facts, figures and detail 
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which go far beyond the announced aims of this book: rarely will the author 
be tempted to present a new fact without first specifying, or m its. 
very. essence. 

. However, here and there the reader will have to tread a ind strewn 
with. unsubstantiated allegation. On p. 131, for exemple, the -author states 
that Christian population was not the only one to feed the Janissary corps: 
with recruits and then we are left up in the air: given the period of reference: 
of this particular contribution, one can hardly follow. Then, on p. 136, we 
read for the second time in this book that the abduction of Christian boys 
was not always resented by the victims since it opened up promising careers 
for them!?. Again, whereas this allegation must sound logical enough and 
some exceptional: cases —which we ignore— may be even found in support 
of it, because of the importance of its implications, it has to be nantes 
by reference: to the sources. 

Some contradictions, too, mar the essay. On p. 120 for example, we are 
told that a sandjak is a province of the Ottoman State, but in the glossary, 
on p. 753, we read that it is a subdivision of a province. On p. 121 we are given 
the year 1324 as being the first year of Orkhan’s reign, whereas Mrs Beldi- 
ceanu herself took some pain in explaining, on p. 20, that the exact date, or 
even year, of this accession to power is uncertain. This is also noted on the 
list of Ottoman Sultans on p. 733. 

Except for these blemishes, Mr Beldiceanu’s contribution is up to the 
standards he set up for himself in his previous ‚publications from which 
he . borrows: heavily. Generally well-documented;. extremety analytical, des- 
criptive and down-to earth in economic, social, administrative, urban, rural, 
even military history-of the area and period he knows best, he seems to leave. 
to others the task of interpreting the meaning of all this rich information 
with which he serves the reader in this dense essay: 

- ` Mr. Jean-Louis Bacqué-Grammont, whose credentials are as impressive 
as any —Research Director of the C.N.R.S., Director of the French Institute 
of Anatolian Studies in Constantinople and much more—, is the author: of 
the fifth chapter, dealing with the years 1512-1606, which he calls-the period 
. of the apogee of the Empire, pp. 139-158. He is interested in political events, 
which are in fact mostly military’®. His assured, direct, brisk and lapidary 
style reveals a well-documented scholar as well as a telented writer of history 


12. Supra, p. 335-6. 
' 13: His doctoral dissertation, published in 1987 at Constantinople, is an analysis of the 
relations between Ottomans and Persians during the ten-year period, from 1514 to 1524. 
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who knows perfectly well. his facts, decides which ones we deserve to know 
and delivers them in a way in which will not find us always in full agreement. 

Right from the beginning of this essay, the reader has a feeling that he is 
going to be left with his hunger for facts which shall be omitted, or even de- 
formed. In fact, he may be astounded in reading Mr. Bacqué-Grammont’s 
apologies for Selim the Grim’s reign (1512-1520), since these go against the 
grain of both contemporary testimony and traditional historiography. Per- 
sonal sympathies aside, one simply cannot transform by the stroke of the pen, 
no matter how talented this pen may be, a ruthless tyrant into a hero, or a 
saint. As we know, terror through massacre was a favorite weapon at the hands 
of Ottoman sultans in their application of both domestic and foreign policy 
and they used it freely against those whom they considered to be their enemies. 

Sultan Selim I, who initiated his reign by putting to death his own 
brothers, their progeny, attendants and partisans, was not the type of person 
who would hesitate for a moment to commit murder on a grand scale. Though 
he obtained from the Sheikh ul Islam a. fetwa permitting him to put to the 
sword the Kizilbach population of Eastern Anatolia (p. 142), the fact remains 
that he committed mass murder, or genocide as we would say in our days. 
We find it, therefore, difficult to follow the author when he dismisses these 
massacres of the Shiite population of Eastern Ásia Minor as a simple legend 
(p. 141), but a legend which he himself explodes when, a couple of pages fur- 
ther down, he writes about Selim's treatment of his prisoners of war after 
the battle of Tchaldiran (August 23, 1514): they were all put to the sword. 
This bloody despot frequently punched his visiers with his own hands and 
sent a-flying the heads of other unspecified dignitaries (p. 141) who, as it be- 

comes clear five pages further down, were no other than the sultan's Bam 
visiers themselves, 

Moreover, the well-informed Dun will be MEN somewhat aback- in 
discovering some other discrepancies and some errors of fact as well. For 
example, on p. 146, he will read of Selim's famous grand visier Piri Mehmed 
pasha occupying his post a full year later than the date advanced ‘by other 
authorities. On p. 152, where reference is made cn the reign and campaigns 


~ 14. From what we know, in the Ottoman system, the grand visiers were not decapitated: 
they were supposed to be strangled with the string of a bow, as the old Turkish custom 
required. 

15. Babinger F., “Piri Mehmed pasha”, in Encyclopedia of Islam, 1987 reprint of original 
edition, vol. 6, p. dd. ‘confirmed by M. Pe Bn The Vckfiya af Aluned pastus, USE 
phia, 11940, p. 105. - |: 
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of Suleyman the Magnificent, it is a whole century too early to talk about the 
Ottoman. conquest of the island of Crete. On this same page and on the next 
as well the reader will be presented with the same piece of information in two 
different ways as if two different sets of events were in question: the territory 
which is to be found between the river Pruth and the mouth of the Dnieper 
and which is annexed by the Ottomans in 1536 (p. 156) is presented as different 
from that which lies between Moldavia and the Crimea, which was supposed 
to have been annexed in 1538 (p. 153). . IE 
. What wil any reader understand about Sultan Suleyman's motives in 
declaring war against the Iranians in 1548, when reading that the Sultan “had 
neither more nor less than the usual motives in understaking a military ex- 
‚pedition against the Safavides”? (p. 154). Finally why a different version as to 
the real causes of the death of princes Musrafa and Djibängir from that ad- 
vanced by the next contributor a few pages further down (p. 159), and why 
the fluctuation in terminology on that matter by the next author? (p. 178). 
Mr. Gilles : Veinstein is the fifth contributor .to .this collective effort, 
covering in 67 pages the same period as did his immediate predecessor in 
twenty-one but looking from a different perspective ‘to other series of events. 
There is at hand a great amount of detail, which is not the case in the previous 
‘chapters, but this is also to be expected from this sort of team work. -If the 
‚other members of the group were to write as extensively- as Mr. Veinstein, 
‘this book would have easily reached eleven hundred pages and-our own ac- 
‚count of it would have been much more difficult: 
This author’s panoply of credentials is as formidable as any: Director 
-of research at the School of Higher Studies in the. Social. Sciences, Director 
‘of. the Center for the Study of the U.S.S.R., of Eastern Europe and of-the 
Turkish Area, Director again of the Unit for Research on the History of 
‘Eastern Europe and the Ottoman Empire in the C.N.R.S., and perhaps even 
‚more. A general idea of his field of interest is furnished by the above-men- 
‚tioned posts of-responsibility but also by a glimpse at some of his previous 
- publications which appear in the bibliography of this book on p. 741: He 
;would probably classify himself as a specialist of the sixteenth century and 
that is exactly where his topic is situated. 
On p. 171 this author states that the Jews of the Ottoman Empire were 
“exempted from the devshirme, “undoubtedly” he writes, because they were 
of urban background. It is, of course, well-known that the Jewish nation 
was not subjected to this odious human tribute but the reasons for it must 
have been other than those which are advanced here. In the first place, during 
the fifteenth century, we have a great number of well documented: cases of 
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this kind of massive kidhapping, involving Greek, Bulgarian, Serbian, even 
Genoese boys of urban background, especially after the capture of a city. 
So, the urban RASE OURS did not seem to have bothered much the Ottoman 
recruiters. 

We suspect that the real reason for not subjecting the Jewish community 
to this sort of tribute might have been of another kind. In the first place, 
when his institution took form, one of its real purposes was to weaken the 
demographical potential of the conquered Christian peoples of the Balkans, 
while using their young boys in fighting other Christians, the greatest enemies 
of the Ottomans. As for the Jews, especially during the formative period of 
this. ruling institution, they were very few, came from a nation which was 
forbidden to carry arms in both ‘Christian and Muslim societies, and were 
eager to be accepted by the conquerors to whom they presented no particular 
problems. 

On the following page (172), in reference to the number of children in- 
volved in the child-gathering forays of the Ottoman recruiters, we read, “un- 
doubledly” again, that they occurred “every three or seven years”, according 
to the needs of the government and netted something like one to three thou- 
sand children: wrong again, both for the lapses of time between the recruit- 
ments and the-numbers of children taken away from their. parents. For ‘all 
that we know, the-recruitment was much more frequent than the author 
wants us to believe and involved greater nunibers of children. In times of war 
—and the Ottomans as we know were on a permanent-state of war— the 
losses of the: Janissaries and of the other officials, who came from this same 
institution, were ráther high and had to be replaced frequently. Though im- 
possible to estimate for any given year during the sixteenth céntury, they 
must have been greater in numbers than what is suggested by Mr. Veinstein: 
one has to take into account the fact that many unscrupulous recruiters took 
away: more children than: they were authorized and this in order to account 
‚for those who would escape, or die, or even be sold to duda for cash, while 
on the' way to the ‘capital. | EE 

‘On p. 175, the author makes himself the advocate of the Samen on 
of social injustice and defends the practice of‘ arbitrary confiscations which, 
according to him, aimed mostly at dishonest agents of the government who 
grew too:richtoo fast. This is an enormous question which cannot be dismissed 


P 


16. Mordtmann J. H., “Dewshirme”, in Encyclopedia of Islam, 1987 reprint of the origi- 
‘nal edition, vol. 1, p. 952, and: Ménage V. L., “Devshirmé”, Encyclopedie de l'Islam, New 
ed., Brill, vol. 2 (1965), p..218. : : 
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in a simple statement because here we haye in a nutshell one of the main 
reasons for-the general lack of progress and-overall economic underdevelop- 
ment in all countries and peoples who happened to have:lived under Ottoman 
control. To be sure, we are talking here of the systematic plundering, on the 
most whimsical.-pretext, especially when the sultan was in urgent. need . of 
cash,-of all those who were successful in business as well as those who became 
prosperous. while on some high government post. Since lack of security for 
property was closely associated with insecurity of life, this inevitably had a 
paralyzing effect. upon ‚capital formation and economic progress in ‚general. 
-On the same page, in the same apologetic tone, and against everything 
we know from numerous first-hand sources, Mr. Veinstein wants us to believe 
that all we have learned ‚from: West European observers about the nàture of 
the-Sultan's power, about the lack of protection of his Christian subjects and 
about the employment of slaves in sixteenth century Ottoman government 
has been grossly exaggerated. To make such an assertion and. leave it there 
without, proving anything,does not in fact make any sense: to prove wrong 
all.sources with the stroke of the pen, without offering the:slightest pros in 
PD of such a statement, does not even merit discussion. . _ 
' », On p. 176 we are told that the reason for which Sultan Mehmed.II abun 
fonen his first permanent residence in Constantinople-for-a new, which came 
to be. known as-the New Palace, built after 1465 at the extreme eastern.end.of 
the triangle of the city, was because this last emplacement was easy to defend. 
In fact this explanation does not stand up to common sense: Even if we were 
to accept, for the argument's sake, that the Sultan chose: a new site which 
would. be. better defended, the- next question ‚which: comes to:the mind is: 
against, whom? Now, anyone who knows anything about the reign of Mehmed 
the‘Conqueror at that time also.knows that he feared no.one, at least on land 
and in his own capital at that. In fact, he soon passed on the offensive on both 
Jand and sea in far away places: his armies were marching against the Hunga- 
rians while his fleets put on-the defensive both Genoese and Venetians, the 
two greatest naval powers of the time. Anyway, the words “defense” and “de- 
fensive" were hardly ever in the mind of Mehmed IL, the conquering sultan. 
., On p. 185 the author states that the notorious; pirate Khayreddin Bär- 
barossa, promoted in 1533 by Suleyman the: Magnidicent to the rank of com- 
mander-in-chief of the Ottoman navy (Kapudan pasha),. sat.:at.. the regular 
detiberations of the Council of State (Divan), presumably when he was, in 
the capital and as an observer: on p. 120, Mr. N. Beldiceanu has told us that 
the Kapudan- pasha became a member of the Divan only during.the second 
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half.of the sixteenth century, i.e. after the death of Barbarossa. Pernaps à an 
explanation would be necessary at this point. 

Absentmindedness on the part of the author,. or careless "Pel 
or both, permitted a mistake to stand so às to- make a sentence meaningless: 
this is on p. 194 in reference to the manipulations of the Ottoman monetary 
system to the profit of the government by juggling with two calendars, one 
for the receipts and another for the expenses, the one Christian; the other 
Muslim, but both solar! 

A completely unfounded generalization made of half-truths, She are 
usually to be found in some Turkish historical writing, underlines the authen- 
ticity of the timariot. system of land holding, conditional upon service to the 
State. Ignoring the works of G. Ostrogorsky and many other well-known 
Byzantinists ‘on the question of the proniae, Mr. Veinstein prefers to refer 
vaguely to a certain “islamic heritage” on this matter. But then, ten pages 
further down, on p. 207, he unwittingly contradicts himself by stating that 
. the-timariot system was in fact introduced in Syria and Mesopotamia by the 
Ottomans, i.e. after their conquest and annexation by Selim the Grim. Presu- 
mably, then, this so-called. “islamic heritage" came to those provinces with 
the Ottomans. It is well-known, of course, that the timatiot system was based 
upon Byzantine prototypes and whatever differences there-were in it under 
the Ottomans during the sixteenth century, these must have been normal 
adaptations made to it as time went by and as new needs arose. 

Our last remarks: on. the ascendance of the timariot system to the By- 
zantive proniae brings to mind a fundamental weakness of Turkish studies, 
as they are pursued both in Turkey and in France, with no reference .at all 
to the Byzantine ingredients which, at least during the first phase, went into 
the building of Ottoman: State, society, economy, even art. On page 201, 
unsätisfactory and simplistic is the rendering of the Turkish word akindji as 
a colorless “coursier”, or runner, who, in the glossary is presented as a scout, 
‘or: “soldat des troupes de pointe" (p. 751). Both Cl. Huart and A. Decei; 
who contributed the two documented articles on the Akindji in the first and 
second edition of the Encyclopedia of Islam, could be of much help in fur- 
nishing.a better definition. Lord Everslay and R. B. Merriman, referring to 
the behavior of the Akindjis during the early years of the reign of Suleyman 
‘the Magnificent make these “runners” quite dangerous: “Irregular cavalry, 
called Scortchers, depending on loot for their food and pay”, writes the first!". 


17. Everslay Lord, The Turkish Empire, London, 1918, p. 121. 
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“Certainly a wilder troop than a marauding band of ravaging Akindji would 
be difficult to imagine”, writes the other"®. 

The laxity with which Oftoman terminology is treated by some of the 
contributors to this volume creates uncertainly and confusion to the average 
reader. In Mr. Veinstein’s essay for example, in some others and in the glos- 
sary as well, one may come to think of the kharatch tax as a capitation tax 
levied annually upon the non-Muslim subjects of the sultan (pp. 164 arid 752). 
But then, on p. 208, in reference to the annual tribute which certain vassal 
principalities, such as Moldavia and Wallachia, were paying to the sultan’s 
treasury in lump sums as a sign of their submission, the author qualifies it 
also as kharatch. Then, in another chapter, covering a later period, this same 
contribution is qualified as kharadj güzar, with no further explanation (p. 
289). And, again,.in reference to the annual contribution which the province 
‘of Egypt was making to the Ottoman treasury in the sixteenth century, ano- 
ther contributor calls it a tribute. We still think that the general render deserves 
some clarifications on this question. 

On p. 209, Mr. Veinstein’s credibility is again put to test when he states 
that the Ottoman judicial system permitted ‘a Christian plaintif to` present 
‘his case to the local cadi, when the accused was a Muslim, which is correct 
‘as a statement goes. However, for the uninitiated; the most important aspect 
of such a case is omitted, namely, the well-established fact that the testimony 
of a Christian against a Muslim is not admitted in a Muslim court. Since this 
is not evoked. by any contributor in this book; it would be useful to remember 
that in:the Ottoman state and society, which are presented to us, we have a 
fundamental inequality of two religious groups, the one dominating and 
exploiting the other, and this inequality which is. based upon religious law 
‘transcends all institutions and constitutes a permanent source of exploita- 
‘tion: No. verbal juggling can change a hard historical reality such as this. 

On p. 175, the author already presented the despotism of the Ottoman 
sultans under a favorable light, without proving, or justifying, anything.. 
Moreover, on p. 210, this same despotism comes close to becoming enligh- 
tened, thus anticipating the well-known West European enlightened monarchs 
by: almost two centuries: he wants to tell us, against all proof, that the Otto- 
‘man yoke upon the Balkan Christians, and especially upon the Greeks, was 
not so bad after all. To that effect, he marsballs Belon du Mans' testimony 


18. Merriman R. B., Suleiman the Magaji icent, 1620-1566, un Mass., 1944, 
p. 147. : 
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of a Greek peasant from Lemnos who supposedly told.him how happy he 
was under Ottoman administration!®. Here again, though apparently true, 
what is said may be of less importance than that which is left unsaid: In the 
first place the island of Lemnos during the sixteenth century was better pro- 
tected by. the Ottoman fleet from Latin pirates, whereas before falling under 
Ottoman control it was often visited by pirates coming. from. everywhere. 
Finally, in Belon -Du Man's time, few ethnic Turks. ventured to establish 
themselves on Lemnos and in most of the other islands of the Aegean as well 
and this might go far enough in justifying the Greek peasant’s disposition. 

. And now a word about the state of the population in the Ottoman Empire 
during the sixteenth century, as presented in the essay under scrutiny. here. 
Itis well known that the very. tentative calculations, based upon ‚the frag- 
mentary information published by the Turkish historian O..L. Barkan, taken 
over and used by F. Braudel, were. consciously or uncousciously abused by 
younger historians with the result:that what had started as a- methodological 
exercise ended up as a proven fact. Mr. Barkan's figures for. 1520, for.example, 
or even his methods of. computing, arbitrary:as.they were, did. in.ho way per- 
mit anyone to.go so far away in generalization, the more so since.:we are 
dealing with a pre-industrial society in a pre-statistical period. Therefore, to 
claim, as the author does, that the population of the Ottoman Empire grew 
by 41% from 1520 to 1580, without explaining from what figure to. what, is 
much ‘easier said than proved: it proves nothing. 

Despite all the weak points which came to our.attention, it use be said 
in conclusion that this is a chapter to be read with profit. The various factors 
which kept the Ottoman system of government operating and which ended up 
by. bringing it to a halt have been presented at times subjectively, it has been 
pointed out, but in general positively and realistically. Finally, Mr. Veins- 
tein's concluding remarks on the predatory nature of the Ottoman state of 
the period he is referring to are well.to the.point. . 

. The next two chapters were written by R. Mantran, who i: is also the duo: 
and the main mover for this collective effort. Well-known: in France for:his 
various publications on the Ottomans, we may call him the dean of the French 
“Ottomanists”. Having spent several years. with the French School at Con- 
stantinople, he returned to his country to teach Ottoman history at the Uni- 
versity.of Aix en Provence, then to lecture at the Institute of Eastern Languages 
and Civilization in Paris and finally to serve as president of the Committee 


19. Steven Runciman speaks of t sion Du Mans as a “disgruntled Catholic traveler; who 
disliked Greeks” (The Great Church in Captivity, Cambridge, 1968, p. 389). sra ah 
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for the Advancement of Turkish Studies, a post which he obviously held 
when this book was put together. 

.The’first of the two chapters, or the seventh in this Bas 5 221-264). 
.bears the title: “The Ottoman Empire in the Seventeenth Century: Stabiliza- 
tion or.Decline?”; a question to which the reader must expect a clear answer. 
The:answor does not come in this chapter but in the next, on p. 285, and it 
appeers that Mr. Mantran does not like to use the word "decline". He prefers 
to use the word. "stabilization" instead. From the opening paragraphs it 
becomes.clear that his rhetorical question is out of place since both choice of 
‘facts:and phraseology.point to the traditional interpretation, i.e. that during 
the seventeenth century the Ottoman establishment. had‘ entered into a period 
of irreversible decline, something the author is reluctant to acknowledge, even 
in the face oftproof offered by himself. And yet two other collaborators, those 
‚who contributed the ninth and tenth chapter, will have no doubts about it, 
the. first of the:two even tracing the origins of this decline tc the second half 
‚of. the sixteenth.century (p. 300), with which we fully agree. Indeed, Mr. 
:Mantran's personal inhibitions seem to.have prevented him from making 
any connection between the various manifestations which prepared the way 
‘to the decline such as the degradation of the old system. of recruitment for 
the ruling: institütion, for.example, and the decline itself. 

, Mostly a rehash ‘of information first presented by the author in hie 
doctoral dissertation, this is a summary. presentation of the main political, 
‚military.and economic facts concerning the Ottomans during the seventeenth 
century: apparently, the Christian subjects of the Sultan have no place in this 
type of history and are left out of it. And then there are some minor blemishes 
‘due to carelessness. On pp. 232-3, for example, in presenting the circumstances 
‘surrounding the rise and fall of ‘sultan Osman II (1618-1622), the author 
claims that for the first time in Ottoman history a sultan became the victin 
‚of ar armed rebellion. He obviously is not taking into consideration what 
-another.member of his own team had written, on p. 116, concerning the 
-circumstances. surrounding, the deposition and ultimate death of Bayazid U 
in the year 1512. 

' Though general editor of this volume, Mr. Mantran’s own contribution 
‘could. have received more careful editing in order to avoid some repetitions. 
:For.example, there was no need to blame the Janissaries twice, on p. 240 and 
‘again on’p. 257, for letting their own discipline deteriorate and their military 
effectiveness. diminish, nor was it necessary to mention twice the visits of a 
Russian ambassador at the sultan's court in 1640, 1666 and 1668 (pp. 245 
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and 256), while ignoring altogether the visit of: 1616-720, 

On p. 242 the author refers to the great fire of July 1660, which repor- 
tedly destroyed twenty eight thousand houses and three hundred “palaces” 
in the Ottoman capital: we all, of course, know that only the sultan had a 
real palace at Constantinople, whereas some of his most important dignitaries 
could not aspire to inhabit very luxurious, or spacious; mansions which could 
in the end cause their own death by provoking the jealousy of their master. 
By “palace” Mr. Mantran probably means “konak”, which evokes a more 
modest building in the Turkish language. Carelessness, too, must be the reason 
for placing the port-city of Azov both on the Crimea and on the shores-of 
the Black Sea (pp. 249 and 250). 

The eighth chapter is entitled “The Ottoman State during the Eighteenth 
Century and the Pressure of Europe". The author gives here a good, dense 
summary of economic and political events in twenty-one pages of text, which 
must be compared to the next chapter which covers a good part of the same 
period and some of the same ground but which is two and half times as long. 
As we have noted elsewhere, this kind of overlapping and imbalance is not 
unusual in this book. There is little to be said here except by way of an: ob- 
jection for the use of the word “ottoman”: to qualify the Greek and-other 
Christian subjects of the Ottoman Empire (pp. 283 and 284). Surely, M. 
Mantran cannot ignore the fact that that state fell mostly because its rulling 
institution refused to admit in its ranks all social classes and religions into an 
organic whole based an equality and social justice, something which must, 
eventually, become a central theme in Ottoman history. 

The ninth chapter (pp. 286-340) is the second contribution by Mr. Vein- 
stein, who starts out here with a declaration of‘intent to correct the unduly 
harsh perception many Balkan historians have about the Ottoman experience 
of their respective nationalities. In line with the editor’s policy, he wants'us 
to believe that the various “turcocratiae” were presented im the past in too 
dark colors and this he wants to correct. As a matter of fact, in reading this 
chapte: we find neither the announced “nuances”, nor any:novel theses over- 
turning the so-called "traditional" national Balkan históriographies. If any- 
thing, the author changes nothing when he treats, for instance, Hungary 
under the Ottomans (pp. 291-2). Nor shall we see anything in this chapter 
which constitutes a departure from traditional Balkan historiography as we 
know it. In fact, in order to write this chapter Mr. Veinstein seems to have 
relied on the findings of these very historians he was supposed to correct. 


20. Solowieff S., Histoire de la Russie, Paris, 1879, pp. 306-7. 
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As expected, there is again some overlapping with the subject-matter 
alteady covered, albeit- more summarily, by both N. Beldiceanu and R. Man- 
tran, and some new information which we had no way of checking because 
of the absence of references to the sources. The author is supposed to present 
us with the history of “The Balkan Provinces of the Ottoman Empire from 
1606 to 1774”. On p. 287 we are given a novel definition of the Balkan Penin- 
sula as being the territories to be found south.of the Danube, the Sava and 
the -Kupa line. However, the author proceeds to cover much more ground 
than the title of this chapter suggests: Hungary, Transylvania, Wallachia, 
Modlavia, even the Crimea, which is not bad but which makes his title and 
definitions somewhat misrepresentative of the content. In fact, Mr. Veinsfein 
covers-an area almost twice in size as that suggested by his own title. 

‘Seven excellent pages on the Danubian Principalities (pp. 306-311), make 

us more. tolerant of some uncorrected misspellings: Skanderberg, instead 
of Skanderbeg (p. 294) and Szivatorok instead of Szitvatorok (p. 301). Or of 
some .errors.of fact: Demetrios Cantemir could not have been so important 
as a.founder of the Academy of Sciences of Saint Petersburg for two main 
reasons. First, because the unique founder was no other than Peter the Great 
himself and, second, because Cantemir died in 1723 and the Academy did 
not open its doors before December, 1725*!. And, of course, Peter the Great 
undertook no military expedition ‘on the lower Dnieper in 1695 and 1696 but 
on the lower Don (p. 313), Louis XIV of France could not claim to be re- 
cognized by the sultan as a protector of all his Christian subjects (p. 319), 
and, in 1792, the Janissaries could not possibly represent as much as 55% 
of the total population of. Thessaloniki (p. 323). 
,: ~ We have already rejected Mr. Mantran's abuse of the word "Ottoman" 
as a synonym for a Christian subject of the Sultan**. As we understand this 
terminology, an Ottoman is anyone who belongs to the ruling class and no 
one else. We.shäll therefore reject Mr. Veinstein’s same abuse as well (p. 328); 
On p. 329 it is stated that the avariz-i divaniye tax was originally a special 
contribution imposed by the government during military campaigns. However, 
we.all know that what was exceptional during that time was not a state of 
war. but, rather, a state of peace. Finally, from eye-witness testimony, we know 
that in 1771 the post of grand visier was no longer held by Muhsinzade Meh- 
med pasha but.by Silihtar Mehmed pasha, former vali fo Bosnia”. 


2i. Flórinsky M. T., Russia, - A History and an Interpretation, New York, 1955, I, p. 408. 
i 2: Supra, p. 348. 

23. “YynAdving A. K., x Merd v)» “Alooty (1453-1789), u RNS 1870, 
p. 467 and p. 476, 
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Except for a two-pages text on Tripoli, which is written by Mr. R. 
Mantran, the tenth chapter (pp. 341-420) is contribution of Mr. André Ray- 
mond, ‘a professor emeritus at the University of Provence, chairman of the 
Institute for Research and Studies of the Arab and: Muslim Worlds: at Aix 
en Provence, President of the French Association for the Study on the: Arab 
and Muslim Worlds and surely more. He tackles in gfeat détail the general 
history of the Arab prcvinces of the Ottoman Empire from the sixteenth 
century to the eighteenth, making some forays into the nineteenth:as well. 
However, the last phase of Ottoman rule on Arab lands is not treated here; 
nor is it covered systematically in any of the following chapters by anyone 
else. But this omission must be atributed to the editor's negligence. 

Due to the relative scarcity of general or synthetic works on the history 
of the Arab world under the Ottomans, this is a welcome contribution, well- 
written and informative. This text confirms the well-known historical fact 
that the Arab lands, conquered and annexed by the Ottomans when their 
state and institutions had reached their maturity, 1emained peripheral and 
drew less attention from the central- government than, say, the lands along 
the Danube. As a result of this, which may be attributed: to the geopolitics 
of the time, the Arab world, and especially its north African region with Egypt 
as a leader, maintained its own personality almost intact and its autonomistic 
tendencies. In a general way then Mr. Raymond's contribution gives us the 
impression that the Arab peoples were even less integrated into the body- 
politic of the Ottoman Empire than its central provinces whose population 
remained overwhelmingly christian, at least in its European provinces. 

Mr. R. Mantran, whose previous contribution to this volume has been 
älready presented, has also contributed the eleventh chapter. (pp: 421-458), 
which deals with the so-called Eastern Question for the years 1774-1839. 
After that and up to 1923 this same topic seems to have been left to the authors 
of the three following chapters whose content, as we shall see, is less consistent 
on this particular question. Concise and to the point, the author’ presents 
us with a masterly essay which corresponds periectly well to what a general 
reader would expect to find in a book of that sort: it is a pity that we did 
not have more text of that high quality, which would be read by anyone with 
pleasure and understanding. The author does not limit himself to foreigh 
relations, covering also domestic politics. There is no need for us to justify 
his methodology: the domestic weaknesses of the Ottomans will, in the long 
run, determine the nature of the problems they would have to face not only 
from their immediate neighbors.but also from their own subjects. ^ . 

This otherwise excellent text 1s not, however, free from blemishes some 
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of which reveal the author's degree of ignorance of Greek history, which, we 
think, cannot be disassociated from Ottoman history; at least not to the degree 
in which itis done-in this book. On p: 428, in reference to the life and activities 
of Rhigas Velestinlis, one of the most talked — about fererunners of the Greek 
National Liberation. Movement, the author invents for Rhigas a new christian 
name while transforming his pen-name into a family. name“. In making 
Rhigas a founder of the Philiki Hetairia, Mr. Mantran manages to make a 
second error of fact and this in the same phrase. It is well known that -this 
particular society was founded by some equally known Greek merchants in 
Odessa in, 1814, i.e. a full sixteen years after the death of Rhigas®. This misin- 
formation.is repeated on p. 441, whereas a page further down, in: connection 
with the outbreak of the Greek Revolution of March 25, 1821 (old style) in 
the Peloponnese, bishop Germanos of old.Patras is made a patriarch! 

. Mr..Paul Dumont.is the author of the twelfth chapter, which has as a 
title "The. Tanzimat period, 1839-1878" (pp. 459-522), a rather dense essay 
which, in addition to offering information on economic and social history, 
pursnes the subject on.political history as well. Because of its content and 
orientation and because of its causal connection. with the previous chapter, 
in.our view a better title could be: “The Eastern Sue: and the Tanzimat 
period”, or something like that. 

o Mr. Dumont” s.credentials resemble those of most of the other E 
of the- team: research follow at the C.N.R.S., lecturer at the-School of Ad- 
vanced Studies in the Social Sciences, finally, lecturer at the National Institute 
for. Oriental Languages. and Civilizations, specializing in nineteenth and 
twentieth century Ottoman and.modern Turkish history. He is writing this 
text with a good: knowledge -of the facts and with an assurance which usually 
nn this: knowledge. 
+... As indicated at the opening of this chapter, the Tanzimat movement was 
a. constitutional experiment perceived at the time by some leading Ottoman 
liberals as a solution to many problems confronting then a crumbling Empire 
whose institutions had become anachronistic. This Reform -movement was 
undertaken ‚under the pressure of harsh events on both foreign and domestic 
fronts, both intimately interconnected. Though for centuries the Ottomans had 
learned to hate and despise the infidel Europeans, in whom they often re- 
cognized their “hereditary enemies”, they now had to swallow their pride 


‘24. To put matters strainght on that see:B. Knös, L'histoire de la littérature néo-grec- 
que. - La: periode jusqu’en 1821 (Studia graeca upsalensia, No. 1), Upsala, 1962, p. 621: 
25. Stavrianos L. S., The Balkans since 1453, New York, 1961, p. 146. 
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and.adopt legislation-and- a -whole set-of- Hauts even for their-army, 
all-imported from "Western. Europe. - - +. 

. ^ Here:we have:the’stery of the failure of’some- of the openminded Otto- 
man statesmen of the-time and of their Western sponsors to bring State institu- 
tions up-to-date by adjusting them to their:most advanced West European 
models; But -this was too-much to be expected-from the Ottoman establish- 
ment, which could not:transform itself withoutrlosing its own soul and identity, 
anchored in a-hallowed past. In fact; the rank: and file of the ruling class did 
not feel the need of -westernization and the-experience failed because those 
who ‘vielded- power- lacked=conviction-to see the reforms put into practice. 

' "Fo be-sure, the: models of development, sponsored by the Europeans as 
a-way of penetrating the-Ottoman state; were not pertinent to Ottoman aspira» 
tions. This is- why the most important so-called reforms were in the final 
analysis no more:than attempts of-constraint-imposed by some self-seeking 
European- governments -upon- the unconvinced’ and unwilling Ottomans and 
this-is-why out of so many-projects came no-real-reform: But in the end, though 
all-this-was-meant-to save the Ottoman state-from disintegration, in creating 
false. hopes, it-did actually’ encourage the various ethnic minorities, which 
were-among the first-not:only:to profit from:liberalization and Westerniza= 
tion much more-than the ethnic Turks themselves but also to develop their 
own: national ‘emancipation movements: as- well. 

The author of the thirteenth chapter, which has the unlikely title of “The 
Last Jump, 1878-1908”, is François Georgeon who, according to information 
furnished in-this-volume; is’a ‘former resident’scholar of the French Institute 
for: Anatolian Studies-at-Gonstantinople, research fellow of the C.N.R.S., 
and-lecturer of-the-School for:Advanced Studies in:the Social Sciences of Paris. 

The reform: projects of'the previous period having ended up in disaster, 
it-was- only to:be’expected ‘that the reign Abdul Hamid IT (1876-1900) would 
‚be.one.of. counsevatism ‘and'reaction:-Indeed this “Red” sultan of the noto- 
rious- Yildiz-palace took no-time covering what-was left of his faltering Empire 
with a vast spy network, watching, reporting; censuring and arresting those 

- who made-themselves known-as-liberals during'the preceding period. The new 
policy-was-one of:centralization.and of autority. The nationalities —and in 
particular the: Armenians had’ to ‘bear the ‘brunt of the policy of assimila- 
-tion and repression-which seemed to:be-the-otily way left for saving the Em- 
pire from-complete disintegration.. From now*on, the Ottoman state would 
rely more and more upon Turkish:nationalism as a cohesive force in order 
to survive. The emergence of Turkish nationalism is presented as a reaction 
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to the birth and growth of the various non-Turkish qe Banane and this.is 
correct and well-said. i^g 

However, once again, what 1s left nad: is even more eloquent-than what 
is said. The massacress cf the Armenians, for-example, dufing the‘years 1895-6 
are dismissed as “the Armenian affair", which may mean anything or nothing 
at all. (p. 563). A well-informed reader.-will- also. note the 1902-3 “events” in 
Macedonia (pp. 573,and 574), knowing.fully well.that the author -whitewashes 
something very impoftant. Indeed, one canıhardly. follow :Mr. ı Georgeon’s 
tendency to underestimate the knowledge! as. well as-the’ intelligence ‘of’ his 
readers. For example, he presents us with.a-constitutional text;. drafted».by 
‘Tala’at pasha, as if;ıt.had become an: ;adopted’cönstitution.. Then suddenly, 
‚without explanation,-we read about its abrogation and even about:the dissolu- 
tion of a Parliament that never was. On.p. 576, in his concluding remarks, this 
author even writes of-the-Young Turks. aiming to reestablish a’ constritutional 
government. We think it is an abuse in terminology to-talk about fConstitu- 
tion” and “Parliament” in Hamidian am as if-they were Ars insti- 
tutions: they never-were. 

- Finally, before leaving this author, s ae must be warned that the 
population of the Russian Empire at:the end of the. nineteentir:century was. 
over 125 million according to the ‘census‘of .1897% and’ not 65 million as 
claimed here, whereas.the estimated birth-rate needs substantiation (p. 544). 
-On p. 554 he, too, refers to this unrecognized by us RHONE De. “the 
‘non-muslim. Ottomans”. 

The fourteenth chapter, “The dealh'of an Empire, 1908-1923": (pp. 577- 
647), is the product of a joint effort: by the: authors of. the!two. previous. 
chapters, Mr. F. Georgeon continuing" to .p:'604. and" Mr. P: Dumont cón- 
tributing the next fourty-three pages. In.fact, the former :of: theotwo pursues 
the same subject in the.same spirit with the:same methodology:and. style and 
brings it up'to the conclusion of the Turco-Italian War-of 1912.“Fhe:reader 
is offered a rather sympathetic ‘account of the four: year.:uncoordinated,. im- 
-planified and therefore unsuccessful efforts of.the Young Tourks.to find: a way 
‚of saving the crunbling: Empire by transforming it into a-modern Turkish 
-national state..Of course, it would be-too much-to.expect‘of.the nön-Turkısh 
nationalities to let themselves willingly be absorbed byithe Turks; after: nearly 
‘five centuries of continuous struggle for:survival. We.read: withrastonishment 
that Bulgaria won its independence as date’ as.1908 (p..580},: we. meet. again 

z Dia u; ee EEE FR ET, whet, at 


26. Riasanovsky N. Y., A.History of Russia,.2nd’ed., New ‘York, 1969,:p. 478. 
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this unreal “Christian Ottoman" (p. 587) who never was, we hear about Greek 
comitadjis and some other absurdities of the kind as well. 

Mr. Dumont's part of the contribution begins with the opening of the 
‘First Balkan War, continues with the Second and with the Ottoman involve- 
ment on the side of the Central Powers during the First World War, and ter- 
minates with the Treaty of Lausanne as a crowning point marking the triumph 
of modern Turkish nationalism: it reads like a dramatic story involving life, 
‘death, and resurrection. As a consequence of the repeated failures of all those 
Ottoman statesmen who tried, during the hamidian period, to maintain. a 
decaying state by restructuring its institutions, and following a new series of 
disasters at the battlefront which resulted in the physical expulsion of the 
Ottomans from both Christian South-East Europe and Arab Middle East, 
there was no other alternative left but to create a new national state. Thus, 
the old drama of the destruction of the Byzantine State and the birth of modern 
Hellenism was once more re-enacted on the same spot. 

The fifteenth chapter is the product of a combined effort by Mr. Jean- 
Paul Roux, research director of the C.N.R.S. and professor of the Louvre 
School, who has written on Ottoman art within what he calls-without circum- 
scribing 1t geographically-"Turkish territory" (pp. 649-682), and by M. A. 
.Raymond, whom we have already met and who added a few more pages on 
Muslim architecture in Árab countries during the Ottoman period (pp. 683- 
694). 

Undoubtedly a master of his topic, Mr. Roux gives us an admirer's ap- 
preciation of Ottoman art in general. Right from the beginning it becomes 
evident that the author does not have the slightest idea about the basic rules 
of historical methodology. As we have noted above, this sympathetic dispositi- 
‘sion is a common denominater in the entire team but here admiration is 
‘pushed as far as it can go. Thus Ottoman art is presented as authentic and 
autonomous, as having a soul of its own and as being at the basis of a 
"civilization", something which apparently escaped the notice of Arnold 
"Toynbee, who did not include it in his well-known list of world civilizations. 
‘According to this line of thought, the background of this art is entirely ignored, 
'the non-Turkish ingredients are brushed aside, underestimated, misterpresen- 
‘ted through half-truths, omitted, or even flatly denied, while non-Turkish 
artists at the service of the Ottomans are not even recognized. This essay 
‘would have been much better, were ıt not for the. author's refusal to give 
credit to Iranian art and artists, not to mention the Byzantine heritage in the 
domain of architecture in which the monuments still stand for anyone to see, 


to compare and to draw his or’ her own conclusions. : 
4 
ea 
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Mr. .Raymond’s-contribution is simply a summary of the main ideas 
presented in the fourth chapter of his book The Great Arab Cities in the Six- 
teenth to Eighteenth Centuries (New: York, 1984), pp. 91-136. It reads like a 
report describing architectural monuments in the Arab provinces during 
the Ottoman period. Compared with the architecture of the capital these 
monuments aie noted only for their relative modesty, something which de- 
served some explanations. Since no author pointed out the fact that the Otto- 
man establishment constituted an enormous parasite feeding for centuries 
upon the vital resources of the provinces, and since no one bothered to explain 
the causes of Ottoman prosperity, which is at the basis of Ottoman art, it is 
worth while to underline again the predatory nature of the Ottoman regime 
as well as the centralized administration and the personalized form of sultanic 
power. 

The conquering Ottomans, themselves slaving for their master, siffoned 
off and diverted to the capital on a permanent basis, almost all surplus wealth 
produced in the provinces, not only the provinces studied by Mr. Raymond 
but all provinces. On p. 679, for example, Mr. Roux tells us that, during the 
sixteenth century, over one thousand men and women worked day and night 
in the palace in order to feed its five thousand residents, and this without 
taking into account an enormous army and administration continuously 
preying upon the resources of the provinces. 

The last chapter of this book is written by Louis Bazin, professor of the 
Turkish language and literature at the University of Paris III, at the National 
Institute for Eastern Languages and Civilizations, director of studies at the 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes and also of the Institute for Turkish Studies 
at the University of Paris. His contribution covers the intellectual and cultural 
life in the Ottoman Empire and it is written with great care and real talent. 
Not only does he know perfectly well what he is writing about, but he ex- 
presses it with a great economy of words, with objectivity and as closely and 
as faithfully as anyone can reproduce the past. 

In introducing this essay, the author warns the reader that his cóntribu- 
tion will be incomplete and he keeps his word. For example, in the section 
devoted to Ottoman historiography the interesting chronicle of Vassif Efendi 
on the war of the Ottomans against the Russians during the years 1769-1774, 
translated into French by Caussin de Perceval and published as early as 1822, 
has not been mentioned at all. Then there are some objectionable oversimpli- 
fications: we do not think it is proper to call a "university" sultan Mehmed 
II's religious educational establishments (medrese), whereas the word "aristo- 
cracy" is out of place in the Ottoman context (pp. 704, 718 and 723). Finally, 
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even if true, it is not necessary, in six consecutive pages, to mention six times 
the homosexuality of the Ottomans (pp. 705-709). 

The editor has provided no general conclusion to the book, nor was it 
‘perhaps possible to provide one, given the nature of the text. In closing this 
overview of all these contributions we must admit that our greatest difficulty 
in reviewing them as fairly as possiole, especially where we met new informa- 
tion, was the almost total absence of references to the sources for the purpose 
of checking the ground upon which rested some unusual propositions. Con- 
sequently, this reader felt it necessary to deploy a great amount of caution 
in accepting at face value first time important information, especially when 
it contradicted other well-known Western authors. 


ATHANASSIOS E. KARATHANASSIS 


CONSTANTINOPLE ET L'OCCIDENT 


Deno John Geanakoplos, Constantinople and the West, Essays on the Late 
Byzantine (Palaeologan) and Italian Renaissances and the Byzantine and 
Roman Churches, The University of Wisconsin Press, 1989, o. 310. 


Ce livre est composé d'une série de douze études rédigées par le Prof. 
Deno Geanakoplos (D.G.), qui constituent une bonne base de données sur 
les relations culturelles et ecclésiastiques entre Byzance et l'Occident pendant 
le Moyen-Äge et la Renaissance. 

La premiére partie du livre se référe à l'influence de l'époque paléolo- 
gienne sur Ja Renaissance italienne. Cette premiére partie présente systémati- 
quement les traditions alexandrinne et byzantine commentées par les émigrés 
grecs; eux seuls pouvaient conjointement, avec leur enseignement et leurs 
activités, interpréter, d'une fagon authentique un Aristote, un Platon, ainsi 
que les autres auteurs classiques et byzantins. Dans cette partie l'auteur 
examine ce que fut, en définitive, la contribution de l’humanisme byzantin 
à la Renaissance: les humanistes grecs étaient-ils les initiateurs de l'Huma- 
nisme, ou bien étaient-ils, seulement, les messagers de l'enseignement grec à 
l'Occident? En tous cas, les sujets traités dans ce livre nous aident à mieux 
comprendre combien la Renaissance a été fécondée par l'enseignement des 
érudits byzantins en Italie. 

La deuxiéme partie du livre de D.G. s'occupe des relations de l'Eglise 
Orthodoxe avec l'Eglise Romaine, qui connurent une période orageuse entre 
1054 et 1204. L'auteur, aprés avoir approfondi ces relations et étudié les ten- 
tatives contemporaines pour un véritable rétablissement des relations entre 
les deux Eglises, croit, finalement, que ce rétablissement doit &tre basé sur leur 
expérience réciproque acquise au Moyen-Age dans les milieux de la Renais- 
sance. 


Le titre de la premiére partie du livre est The Byzantine Palaeologan 
" Renaissance" and Italian Renaissance Humanisme. Le premier essai porte le 
titre Italian Renaissance Thought and Learning and the Role of the Byzantine 
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Emigré Scholars in Florence, Rome and Venice. A Reassesment (pp. 36-67) et 
il est lié avec le deuxième A Reevaluation of the Influence of Byzantine 
Scholars on the Development of the Studia Humanitatis, Metaphysics, Patristics 
and Science in the Italian Renaissance (1361-1531). L'auteur entreprend 
d'étudier ici les œuvres littéraires, philologiques et théologiques helléniques 
véhiculés par les humanistes byzantins dans les grands centres intellectuels de 
l'Italie (Rome, Venise, Florence etc.); il s'intéresse aux tragèdies d’Aristo- 
phane, à la poésie lyrique de Pindare, de Théocrite et d’autres, à la poésie 
épique d'Hésiode, et spécifiquement d’Homere. 

Ces lettrés émigrés sont devenus les “libraires du monde" en conservant 
à l'Occident l'esprit de la tradition ancienne hellénique cultivée passionné- 
ment à Constantinople jusqu'au dernier moment de sa vie. Les mémes lettrés 
firent passer et revivre cet esprit en Occident, où ils l'enseignérent et l'inter- 
pretérent; ils firent, également, les plus belles éditions des œuvres de la lit- 
térature ancienne et byzantine. Le fameux maitre de lettres grecques Ioannis 
Argyropoulos fut, par exemple, l'initiateur d'une orientation de l'huma- 
nisme florentin de la rhétorique vers la philosophie métaphysique, tandis 
que l'enseignement de la langue hellénique d'Emmanouil Chrysoloras par- 
courut toute l'Italie. La contribution des Medicis à l'éclosion des lettres grec- 
ques en Italie et leur intérét pour un humanisme bourgeois, l'influence de 
Ficino et de Pico, ne furent guére négligeables. La personnalité éclatante de 
Bessarion tient une place importante dans l'évolution de l'humanisme en 
Italie; il a contribué à Ja traduction de chef d’ceuvres de la littérature helléni- 
que, à la recherche des commentateurs authentiques de grands philosophes 
de l'antiquité et des lettres saintes. 

Durant la brillante période de la floraison culturelle de Venise et de 
Padoue des œuvres des grands maîtres de l'antiquité classique réapparurent; 
l'imprimerie d’Aldus Manutius et de ses collaborateurs, tous émigrés grecs, 
joua un rôle remarquable dans l'édition de ces œuvres. Pour la première fois 
l'authenticité aristotelicienne et ses scholiastes grecs connurent une notorieté 
importante et influencérent l'enseignement dispensé dans les Universités 
italiennes et, en général, toute la vie culturelle italienne. 

Les érudits grecs, vers la deuxiéme moitié du XVéme s., montrérent 
l'importance de l'humanisme et des sciences, interprétérent le Nouveau Testa- 
ment et façonnèrent, avec leur enseignements, les principes moraux de la 
société de l'Italie du Nord. Le plus éminent des ces érudits grecs installés en 


1. Voir, également, la derniére édition sur l'époque des PalécloHios publié par le 
Centre d'Histoire de la Municipalité ‘de Thessaloniki, 1989. 
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Italie fut, sans doute, Bessarion: possesseur de la plus grande bibliothèque 
riche en manuscrits rares, il fonda l’Académie de Rome en établissant la 
traduction de textres grecs patristiques, revisant, à travers les codes d’Ar- 
chimèdes, l'étude des mathématiques, et enseignant une nouvelle méthodo- 
logie pour l'interprétation du N. Testament. 

À la suite, l'auteur pose la question de la valeur et de l'originalité des 
lettrés grecs; la reponse est que, à l'exception de Bessarion, de Théodore 
Gazis, de Georges Trapezoundios et de Jean Argyropoulos, tous animés d'un 
esprit novateur, les autres suivent et imitent la manière et la méthode classi- 
que et byzantine. Cependant, les uns et les autres, contribuèrent, durant la 
Renaissance Italienne, à l'évolution de l'esprit humain*. 

Le troisiéme chapitre est intitulé Theodore Gaza, a byzantine scholar of 
the Palaeologan “ Renaissance" in the early Italian Renaissance (c. 1400-1475) 
(pp. 68-90). L'auteur évoque Théodore Gazis originaire, de Thessaloniki, 
oü il avait fait ses études auprés des éminents professeurs D. Triklinios; D. 
Kydonis, Th. Magistros; il poursuivit ses études à Constantinople, devint 
le grand maitre des lettres grecques, il y connut Francesco Filelfo. C'est ce 
dernier, probablement, qui l'amena en Italie en l'introduisant au cours de 
Vittorino da Feltre à Mantua, oü il fit des études supérieures avec Giovanni 
de Pussi, son futur collaborateur à l'édition des œuvres latines: à Rome. Le 
Concile de Florence, l'événement marquant de son temps, lui offrit l'occasion 
d'exposer deux nécessités: celle du retour des deux églises à l'unité de la 
premiére période chrétienne, et celle du secours militaire occidental en faveur 
de Byzance, menacée alors par.les Turcs. L'année 1440, il succéda à Nicolaos 
Sekoundinos au fameux studium de Ferrara; il y fut nommé recteur et il y 
enseigna jusqu'en 1449. Son oraison 1naugurale est un bon témoignage de la 
contribution des lettrés grecs à la Renaissance. En outre, sa Grammaire domina 
longtemps dans l'éducation hellénique, quatre-siécles dit-on?; elle était, sans 
doute, la plus populaire et elle a pu jouir d'une trentaine de réeditions au coür 


2. Au sujet des activités des lettrés grecs en Italie voir l'édition Td &AAnwızd PıßAlo 
1476-1830 des Mmes Ekaterini Coumarianou, Loukia Droulia, Evro Layton, Athénes 1986 
[éditions de la Banque Nationale de Grèce], pp. 15-72. Voir, également, la contribution de 
Johannes ‘Irmscher, “Latein und Griechisch ‘im Cinquecento", dans: Corona Gratiarum - 
Miscellanea Patristica, Historica et Liturgica, Eligio Dekkers O.S.B., XII Lustra Complenti 
Oblata, II, Instrumenta Patristica XI, 1975, 389-402. 
^ 3. La Grammaire de Gazis, et celle de Constantinos Lascaris, furent les plus répandues 
dans Ja Gréce et les Balkans, soit dans le texte original, soit dans différentes adaptations et 
versions abrégées. La Grammaire de Gazis à connu un succes Teracquebie que tompignie 
le grand nombre de rééditions apparues pendant la Turcocratie, ' 
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des siècles. Les élèves de Gazis (D. Chalkokondylis, D. Sgouropoulos, Vitto- 
rino, Ludovico Carbone) eurent un rôle important dans l’évolution de la Re- 
naissance. 

L'époque des activités de Gazis colncida avec la rivalité.entre platoni- 
ciens et aristoteliciens. Il faisait parti de ces derniers; ainsi avec son œuvre 
“ITeot éxovolov xal dxovoiov” (De fato), il entreprit la défense d'Aristotle, 
attaqué à ce moment par Plethon Gemistos dans son écrit “Zeot dv ' Apvavo- 
teing noöc llAávowa Óugépevai". 

Aprés la mort d'Alfonso (1458) il vécut quelques années au monastére 
de S. Giovanni a Piro, prés de Salerno; de retour à Rome, il est entourré de 
l'amitié bienveillante de Bessarion et de la protection du Pape Sixtus IV, 
lorsqu'il s'occupe de la traduction d'Aristote en latin. C'etait l'époque, oü 
il a collaboré à l'édition en latin des Noctes atticae de Aulus Gellius et de 

„Natura Historia de Plinius. Il continue l'enseignement de la philosophie 
-aristotelicienne à Ferrara, auprès d'Ercole d’Este. Il finit ses jours à Calabrie 
à 1475. 


John Argyropoulos. The Carrer of the Byzantine Humaniste Professor 
John Argyropoulos in Florence and Rome (1470-1487). The Turn to Meta- 
physics. Ce savant emigré, né à Constantinople l'année 1393/4, fit ses études. 
à Thessaloniki* auprés d'Alexios Forrinos, puis à Constantinople, oü il fut 
étudiant du grand maitre loannis Chortasmenos et d'autres savants parmi 
lesquels le néoplatonicien Gemistos Plethon. Il a été chargé par les empereurs 
Manouil et Ioannis VIII Paléologue de la direction d'une école publique. On 
le considére comme le plus eminent des derniers professeurs de Byzance. Il 
fit partie de la délégation byzantine au Concile de Ferrara-Florence (1438/9), 
où il connut les plus grands. savants italiens. C'était l'époque où les byzantins 
apprirent la culture occidentale, et où les Occidentaux s’intéressaient plus 
systématiquement à la culture hellénique. Aprés son retour à Constantinople 
il y enseigna quelque temps, pour aller ensuite, à Padoue, auprès des Mécènes 
et de Palla Strozzi; il y enseigna, avec son compatriote Andronicos Kallistos, 
en appliquant la méthode, déjà citée de Manouil Chrysoloras; en méme temps 
il enseigna la langue et la philosophie helléniques à l'haute classe de Padoue 
en s’occupant, parallèlement, de la copie des manuscrits grecs et l’enseigne- 


` 
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-4. Les descendants de Argyropoulos vivérent à Thessaloniki un siècle après la prise 
de la ville par les Turcs, voir l'étude de B. Dimitriadis, “'O Kanunnäme kai ol xpictiavol 
KGTOIKOL tfj; Beoomd.ovieng” (Le Kanunnäme et les habitants chrétiens de Thessaloniki), 
dans la revue Maxedorixd 20 (1980) 328-395; l'étude est basée sur des documents turcs. 
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ment à l'Université de Padoue. ll mit en profit son séjour à Padoue pour 
étudier la médecine et la littérature latine (1441). Les années 1441-1448 il 
travailla au fameux Katholikon Mouseion, ou Xenon, à savoir l’Université 
de Constantinople, où il avait plusieurs étudiants, parmi lesquels Michail 
Apostolis, Constantinos Lascaris, Antonios et Manouil Piropoulos, Ioannis 
Panaretos, D. Angelos, Vranos, Francesco Filelfo, Aeneas Silvio Piccolo- 
mini (le futur Pape Pius ID); ses collègues furent Georges Chrysokokkis et 
Georges Trapezoundios. C'était l'époque critique où la société constantino- 
politaine s’occupait de l'union des deux églises comme d'un moyen de s'assurer 
le secours militaire de l'Europe, qui pourrait, croyai-t-on, éloigner les menaces 
turques. Argyropoulos militait pour l'Union, il était un “latinophron”, et 
propageait ses opinions pro-unionistes même lors de ses cours universitaires. 
Le jour tragique du 29 mai 1453 trouva Argyropoulos séparé de sa famille 
prisonniére des turcs; les trois années suivantes, Argyropoulos cherchait par- 
tout la trace des siens. Le savant florentin Donato Acciauoli le secourit morale- 
ment et financiérement, ce qui lui permit de continuer ses recherches. Finale- 
ment, il retrouva sa famille au Peloponnése et en octobre 1456 il fut nommé 
lettore de philosophie hellénique à l’Universite. 

Les cours de Argyropoulos au Studium de Florence ouvrirent une nou- 
velle voie à l'interprétation de la philosophie aristotelicienne en formant une 
pleiade d'éléves distingués qui brilleraient dans la vie spirituelle de l'Italie 
de la Renaissance, tels que Pietro Filippo, Pandolfo di Gianozzo, Pandolfini, 
Domenico di Carlo, Francesco de Lorenzi, Filarete et d'autres; le plus émi- 
nent d'entre eux fut Angelo Poliziano. Il enseigna Hethica et Politica, Meta- 
physiqua en accentuant l'importance de la parenté logique des œuvres 
d'Aristote et du Mnemon de Platon. C'était l'époque où les initiatives didacti- 
ques d'Argyropoulos firent évoluer la pensée florentine de la rhétorique à la 
recherche philosophique de l’œuvre platonicienne, recherche qui causa, d’ail- 
leurs, une série de discussions sur la préeminence d'Aristote ou de Platon. 
La'ville de Florence pour honorer sa contribution l'avait declaré citoyen en 
prolongeant son contrat d'enseignement pour les cinq années suivantes. Cette 
heureuse période de sa vie à Florence se termina avec la mort de ses trois 
garçons, le quatrième Isaac se distingua à la cour de Sforza, à Milan, où il 
fut un célébre musicien. La mort de son protecteur Pierre de Medicis fut un 
autre coup pour lui. Áprés avoir refusé l'invitation du roi hongrois Mattias 
Corvinus, que lui avait transmise l'humaniste hongrois Panonius, pout aller 
enseigner à Budapest, il se retrouve à Rome, dans l'ambience spirituelle de 
son' ancien éléve, déjà Pape, Sixtus IV. La mort de Bessarion, en 1472,. six 
mois aprés son arrivée, démentit ses espoirs de féconde carriére; en outre, 
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les italiens s'intéressaient plus à préparer une croisade qu'à cultiver les lettres. 
L’émigré byzantin décida de se rendre à Florence (1477), où il trouva D. 
Chalkokondylis, qui fui causa une série de problèmes, d’où son retour à 
Rome, où il recommenca l'enseignement; on trouve, parmi ses élèves Reuch- 
lin et Lefèvre d’Etaples. Il est mort à Rome en 1487 âgé de 93 ans; il était 
un savant représentatif de son époque, dont l'enseignement contribua à la 
recherche de la théologie, fait important pour le processus de la Renaissance. 
A juste titre donc Chirlandajo l'a peint comme l'apótre S. Pierre dans la 
chapelle Sixtine. 


The Carrer of the Little known Renaissance Greek Scholar Nicolaus Leo- . 
nicus Tomaeus and the Ascendancy of Greco-Bvzantine Aristotelianism at 
Padua University (1497). Nicolaos Leonicos Tomaeos (né en 1456) fut celui 
qui initia à Venise et à l’Université de Padoue l’enseignement et l’étude 
d’Aristote d’après les textes grecs rédigés par ses scholiastes. Il mit fin, ainsi, 
à la longue tradition av£rolste, qui dominait l'esprit européen. Tomaeos, né 
à Venise en 1456, de parents originaires d'Epire, étudia au studium de Florence 
la philosophie et la littérature helléniques à un moment, où l’intelligentsia 
italienne prenait conscience de la nécessité de se fonder sur les textes grecs 
pour étudier Aristote. Initiés à cette étude directe par Pietro d'Abano et 
Démétrios Chalkokondylis déjà depuis 1463, les érudits florentins pro- 
clamérent la nécessité d'un tel changement; en outre, les humanistes vénitiens 
Girolamo Donato et Ermolao Barbaro, anciens éléves de Théodoros Gazis, 
appréciérent, de leur côté les sholiastes byzantins Simplice, Themistios, Philo- 
ponos, Alexandre Aphrodisseus. Tomaeus participa à l'édition des œuvres 
d’Aristote et, trés probablement, a été lié avec Marcos Moussouros, qui 
s’occupait alors de l'édition des œuvres des grands tragiques. Grand maitre 
de lettres classiques à Padoue et à Venise entre les années 1497-1531, il essaya 
de -réconcilier platoniens et aristotéliciens; il fut un éminent chercheur de 
son époque (physiologue, philologue, historien, .artiste), écrivit beaucoup et 
la plupart de son œuvre reste encore inédite (voir le catalogue de ses œuvres 
chez Legrand, Bibliographie Hellénique, XVIéme s., vol. 3, 215, 281-284, 296- 
297, 336-339, 438 et vol. 4, passim). 

‚En bref, Tomaeus contribua à anéantir l’avéroïsme à Padoue et Venise, 
introduisit l'analyse de l’œuvre d'Aristote d’après les sholiastes byzantins, 
s’occupa, parmi Jes premiers, de l'unité de la pensée, de l'immortalité et de 
l’ individualité des âmes; c'était lui qui mit fin à la querelle sur Aristote et 
Platon, et influença, par son œuvre, les recherches de Galilée et de Leonardo 
da Vinci, 
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La deuxième partie de l’ouvrage intitulée The Byzantine and Roman 
Churches commence avec l’essai Edward Gibbon and Byzantine Ecclesiastical 
History, où l'auteur analyse l’œuvre de Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire et spécifiquement sa position à l’égard du schisme, cet évènement 
politique, ecclésiastique, social et culturel®. Il est intéressant de connaître cette 
position: comment un homme des Lumières, plein d’idées préconçues contre 
l'Eglise et la religion, pourrait-il-approcher de subtils sujets, touchant l’histoire 
ecclésiastique? Certainement, Gibbon n’a pas été le premier à s’occuper de 
Phistoire byzantine; Ch. Ducange (1657), Tillement, Mesheim, Petarius, le 
Père Fleury, le cardinal Baronius étudièrent, chaquun de leur point de vue, 
Byzance. Cependant, Gibbon fut le premier historien qui aborda les probl&mes 
de l’histoire ecclésiastique; mais ce qui est vrai est qu’il n’a pas été le premier 
et ne sera pas le dernier à aborder l’histoire de Byzance avec des préjugés plus 
au moins défavorables. En ce qui concerne le schisme des deux églises Gibbon 
rédigea le chapitre le concernant d’après les traductions latines des sources 
byzantines; par conséquent, l’influence latine est plus qu’évidente dans son 
œuvre. Cependant, parfois 1l cite les erreurs de traductions et il est le premier 
à utiliser méthodiquement les Mémoires de Syropoulos, cette source précieuse. 
du Concile de Florence. 

Pourtant, Gibbon, primo, n’a pas pu concevoir et interpréter les rapports 
entre l'Eglise et l'Etat en donnant toujours la priorité au rôle de l'empereur, 
secondo, il n'est pas entré dans la vie interne du peuple byzantin et, tertio, 
il n'a pas compris la spiritualité de l'Eglise Orientale. Ce nationaliste, n'a pas 
pu comprendre et interpréter le mysticisme des péres athonites. Mais, il faut 
ici rappeler l'avantage de son œuvre: il laisse son lecteur libre de critiquer 
tous ses points de vues; et un des mérites, parmi d'autres, de ce livre est de 
constater et accuser la corruption de l'Eglise Occidentale, sans louer ni 
souligner la superiorité du clergé oriental. 

Gibbon n'a pas vu le fait historique que Byzance était un état autonome 
qui représentait la continuité du monde giéco-romain; il a simplement vu 
l'empire byzantin comme la suite d'un monde en décadence et, enfin, il l'ap- 
procha sans apprécier sa valeur réelle et provoqua ainsi une déformation 
historique. Pour dire la vérité Gibbon a subi les conséquences d'un conflit 
trés ancien, qui aprés avoir déchiré le monde chrétien, l'a divisé par la suite 


5. Àu sujet des aspects anti-byzantins de E. Gibbon voir le livre du Prof. Basile Spyri- 
donakis, Grecs, Occidentaux et Turcs de 1064 à 1453; Quatre siècles d'Histoire de relations 
Internationales, Thessaloniki. 1990 [éd. Institut for Balkan Studies], 21-23, oü le lecteur peut 
trouver des renseignements intéressants. & 
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en Grec Orthodoxe, en Orient, et Latin catholique, en Occident. Cependant, 
aujourd’hui on pourrait considérer Gibbon comme un historien de l’Eglise 
qui fut un des premiers à apprécier la valeur des sources écclésiastiques, malgré 
son athéisme et son esprit anticlérical. À juste titre, l’historien John New- 
man écrivit en 1845 “It is melancholy to say it byt the chief, perhaps the only 
English writer who has eny claim to be considerer an ecclesiastical historian, 
is the un-believer Gibbon”. 


The Second Ecumenical Council at Constantinople. Le Concile de Con- 
stantinople (381) a été convoqué par l’empereur Théodosios; il envisageait 
la réconciliation des divers évêques, qui suivaient les uns des opinions dogmati- 
ques de l’école d'Alexandrie et les autres celles d’Antiochie. Les sujets princi- 
paux du Concile furent le schisme ecclésiastique de l’eglise d’Antiochie et 
le dogme sur le Saint esprit; par ailleurs le problème fut évoqué par le partie 
des soi-disant Pneumatomachi, à savoir ceux qui combattent le Saint esprit. 
Basile le Grand, Grégoire le théologien et Grégoire évêque de Nysse, Pères 
de l'Eglise, furent pour beaucoup dans Ja résolution de ce politique. Ce Con- 
cile sanctionna et complèta le symbole de Nicéef, devenu, finalement, le sym- 
bole du Christianisme entier. Pendant les travaux du Concile ont été accentuées 
l'unité diatriadique et l'importance dogmatique de l'expression que le Saint 
esprit procède “du père à travers le Fils” (Grégoire, Oratio, 5, 12, 28). Atha- 
nase le Grand utilısa cette expression: le Père, Lui-même, fait et donne tout au 
Saint esprit à travers le Fils. L’addition de ce terminus, selon l’Eglise Grèco- 
Orthodoxe, impose deux principes ou deux sources pour la Sainte Trinité. 

Un fait important, issu du même Concile est que Constantinople a été 
reconnue comme la deuxième ville du monde chrétien, occupant dorénavant 
une place rivale face à Rome et une priorité vis-à-vis des évêques de l'Orient 
et, surtout, face à Alexandrie; cette nomination a été le premier pas pour le 
futur rayonnement du Patriarthat de Constantinople, dont le Patriarche depuis 
le VIéme siècle s’appropria le titre “Oecuménique”. Enfin, ce rayonnement 
et son épanouissement, politique et spirituel, aux siècles suivants fut, peut- 
être, la principale raison de controverse entre la capitale byzantine et Rome 
qui aboutit au grand schisme de 1054. 


The Byzantine Recovery of Constantinople from the Latins in 1261; A 


6. Le savant Spyridon Zambélios dans une autre œuvre Bu£avrivai Meléra (Études 
Byzantines), Athènes 1857, p. 31 et suiv. soutint que le symbole de foi confirmé par le Con- 
cile fut, également, le symbole du Néohellénisme face à ses problèmes avec l'Occident. 
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Chrysobull of Michael VIII Paleologus in favor of Hagia Sophia. À la fin de 
l’occupation latine de Constantinople (1261) peu après la restauration des 
Byzantins dans leur capitale Constantinople, le nouvel empereur Michel 
III Paléologue, avec une chrysobulle, octroya à Sainte Sophie une série de 
biens confisqués par les Latins. Il s'agissait d'un geste, d’aspect plutôt 
religieux, mais, qui avait, au fond, un caractère politique, puisque l’empereur 
voulait, ainsi, avec cette restitution, accentuer son rôle personnel dans les 
événements précedents et ceux qui suivirent un peu plus tard. L'empereur 
cite, dans la chrysobulle, les aventures des Hellènes pendant la “Latinocratie”, 
comparée à celles des Israélites exilés à Babylone. Les informations con- 
tenues dans la chrysobulle sont précieuses du point de vue historique, car 
l'empereur affirmait sa volonté de souscrire enfin aux tentatives du Patriarche 
Joseph et de ses militants qui s'étaient déjà opposés à sa politique extérieure 
unioniste; rappelons que l'empereur avait exigé du Patriarche et de ses adeptes 
qu'ils confessent le filioque et d'autres dogmes latins, une exigeance qui n'a, 
pourtant, pas eu de résultat. Dans la chrysobulle on trouve, également, une 
série de priviléges en faveur du Patriarche Joseph ainsi qu'en faveur de l'eglise 
Sainte Sophie et des monastéres Saint Démétre et Saint Michel. 


The Greek Population of South Italy and Sicily and its attitudes toward 
Charles of Anjou and Michael Palaeologus before and during the Early phase 
of the Sicilian Vespers (1282). L'Hellénisme de l'Italie du Sud et de Sicile 
suivait la tradition gréco-orthodoxe et reconnaissait la surveillance spirituelle 
du Patriarche de Constantinople". C'étaient des Grecs dispersés dans la region 
de Messina et autour des monastéres de San Salvatore, en Calabre, auprés du 
monastére Sainte Marie Paterion, en Otranto, en Äpulie, auprés du Monastére 
Saint Niccoló di Casole. Même, lors de l'occupation normande, les Grecs 
des ces regions gardérent leur foi, leur culte, leur idendité nationale; ils soute- 
naient, même, le combat des Normands contre le Pape qu'ils considéraient 
comme un ennemi ardent de leur foi et de leur nation. Le vénitien Marino 
Sanudo, historien contemporain, dans son œuvre Istoria del regno di Romania 
accuse les Grecs de la region de refuser de reconnaitre le Pape et de pröner 
constamment la politique du Patriarche et de l'empereur byzantin. Il accusait 


7. Le savant grec du XIXème siècle Spyrition Zambélios avait soutenu la thèse que les 
Grecs de !’Italie du Sud étaient des réfugiers iconolatres qui s'y étaient installés lors de la 
période de l'Eiconomachie (800 ci.) — voir son étude 'raAocAAmvixd, roi xoirixů roay- 
patela negl vv èr doxelow; vis Neanddeog Elmmxr negyaynydy (Italo-hellenica, à 
savoir essai critique sur les parchemins grecs des archives de Naples), Athènes 1864. i 
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ces derniers de pousser dans ce sens les Grecs de l'Italie. Selon lui, les prêtres 
grecs de la région étaient les agents de l'empereur Michel Paléologue contre 
le roi Charles — voir G. Pachymeres, De Michaele et Andronico Palaeologus, 
éd. Bekker, vol. 1, 371-372. Un de ces militants de l'empereur Michel, animé 
des sentiments anticatholiques, a été l'évéque Nicolaos, originaire de Croton 
de l'Italie du Sud, ainsi que nombre de moines grecs, Mr. Geanakoplos cite, 
parmi d'autres, le monastére San Salvatore à Messina, comme foyer de la 
résistance des peuples grecs de la region contre les Angevins. Le sicilien Bar- 
tholomeo di Necastro, témoin occulaire, et par conséquent une source cré- 
dible contemporaine, cite les sentiments anti-anjevins de ces peuples grecs. 
Prof. D. Geanakoplos cite, également, le cas du genois Benedetto Zaccaria, 
envoyé special des rebelles grecs auprés de l'empereur byzantin Michel Paléo- 
logue en tant qu'ami de l'empereur, ainsi que les plans de Charles d'Anjoü 
‚pour ramener à sa cour, en höte l'adversaire de Michel, le pauvre Jean Lascaris 
‚qui avait été detróné et aveugl& par Michel; ce renseignement est toutefois 
démenti par les historiens byzantins Pachymeris et Grigoràs, dont les œuvres 
attestent que Lascaris était prisonier en Asie Mineure. Dans tous les cas ces 
renseignements confirment les agissements de Charles cherchant à entrainer 
les ennemis traditionels de Michel, à savoir Nicéphore, despote d'Epire et 
.son frére Jean le Batave de Thessalie dans une coalisation anti-byzantine. 

Tourmentés par les menaces de Charles et craignant des restrictions sur 
le plan économique, les Grecs de l'Italie du Sud cherchaient toujours l'appui 
:de l'empereur byzantin pour assurer leur identité nationale et religieuse, mais 
le Prof. Geanakoplos soutient que durant les événements des Vépres Siciliennes 
(30 mars 1282) les Grecs n'y ont pas participé d'une maniére active; et si la 
population sicilienne a été liberée du joug frangais le monde grec était sauvé 
.d'un cauchemar: l'invasion de l'Orient orthodoxe par les Anjevins. 


Bonaventura, the two Mendicant Orders and the Greeks and the Council 
of Lyons (1274). L'auteur tente ici primo, de préciser le róle du grand théolo- 
gien Bonaventura lors des séances du Concile de Lyon (1274), un róle, parai-t- 
il trop surestimé jusqu'ici (Bonaventura, par ex., a été considéré comme ayant 
"exterminé" les théologiens grecs) et, secondo, de démontrer le róle des fran- 
ciscains John Parastrom et Jéremia d’Ascoli ainsi que des Albertus Magnus, 
William de Moerbeke et Pietro de Taranto?. L'auteur s'occupe, également, 
de tous ceux qui passérent momentanément à Byzance, mais ses interpréta- 


8. Voir l'étude du Prof. G. Theodoroudis, “H é&enógsvoig rot "Aylov Ilvsópavoc xa- 
td todo ovyyoagels tov IT” aldvoc, Thessaloniki 1990. ou l'auteur présente l'ambiance 
spirituelle à Constantinople à la veille et durant les travaux du Concile de Lyon. 
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tions sont bien distinctes des sources dominicaines et franciscaines tandis 
qu'il apporte sa confiance à Notitia brevis et au code vatican Ordinatio concilii 
generalis lugdunensis. Notons, que du cóté byzantin, les sources au sujet du 
Concile, sont pauvres, car les ecrivains contemporains Georges Pachymeris 
et Georges Metochites ne se sont pas interessés à ce Concile et, par conséquent, 
nous ont laissé peu d'informations. 

L'auteur présente la situation à Constantinople, oü les grecs refusaient 
l'idée de l'union des Eglises et la discussion sur le filioque tout en accusant ceux 
qui soutenaient la collaboration avec l'Occident appelés “latinophrones”—a 
savoir amis des Latins, adjectif qui équivalait une grande injure. De son cóté 
le Pape Grégoire voulait ce rapprochement avec les Grecs, tout d'abord pour 
faire taire ses adversaires, surtout angevins et ensuite parce qu'il était con- 
vaincu que ses plans en Orient évolueraient favorablement pour lui avec le 
secours grec.'Pour passer ses projets le Pape fit envoyer à Constantinople 
Parastrom, chargé d'initier l'empereur Michel Paléologue aux dogmes de 
l’Église Occidentale; l'envoyé papal connaissait, d'ailleurs, la realité helléni- 
que et il y avait des connaissances dans les milieux ecclésiastiques et politi- 
ques de la capitale byzantine. A la suite:de ces actions le Pape Grégoire de- 
mande, par Bonaventura, la mission, des nuncios à Constantinople, pour 
discuter avec les orthodoxes, sur la question d'une éventuelle union des deux 
églises. Quatre franciscains participaient à cette mission: Jéremie d’Ascoli, 
Bonaventura da Mugello, Bonagratia, Raymond Benenger; seul le premier 
connaissait le grec. Après quinze mois de séjour à Constantinople, les membres 
‘de la délégation papale et John Parastrom partirent pour l'Occident accom- 
pagnés par les membres de la délégation orthodoxe, qui participeraient, un peu 
plus tard, aux travaux de Concile de Lyon, portant les lettres de l'empereur, 
de son fils Ándronice et du clergé pro-unioniste au sujet de filioque, d'azyma 
etc. Citons le contenu ambigü de ces lettres. Quelques personnalités de la vie 
politique et ecclésiastique constantinopolitaine faisaient partie de cette même 
délégation; l'homme politique Georges Acropolites, l'ex patriarche Ger- 
manos III, l'archévéque de Nicée Théophanis, l'interpréte impérial Georges 
Berroitis et le chef de la Trésorerie Nicolaos Panaretos, accompagnés des 
quelques commergants grecs, qui profitaient de l'occasion et voyageaient avec 
les deux délégations officielles. Le voyage était difficile et un des deux bateaux 
grecs disparut dans le golf de Maléas, dans le Peloponnése avec ses 211 pas- 
sagers et tous les cadeaux destinés au Pape. La délégation arriva à Brindisi 
le 20 mai 1274 et fut accueilie par Bonaventura, qui, au nom du Pape, 
prononga un discours, inspiré par le Prophéte Barouch, oü il rappela aux Grecs 
l'histoire du retour des Israélites à leur pays natal, aprés leur captivité à Baby- 
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lone, faisant, ainsi, allusion -auw fait que les Grecs en confessant le filioque 
retourneraient à la-voie-de salut! Le 24 juin-les délégués Grecs présentérent 
au Pape leurs-lettres-de- créance; ensuite, le Pape discuta avec Ascolini et 
Bonagratia, arrivés \un peu: avant à Rome, au sujet du Concile en présence 
de Bonaventura,'invité-à suivre la discussion. Les deux délégués lui présenté- 
rent-les lettres -de confession des deux Paléologuss. 

. Pour les détails, nous savons que le 29 juin 1274, et au cours de la messe, 
les Grecs: prononcérent trois fois le filioque etles laudes à l'honneur de Pape. 
Les’jours précédents les: délégués Grecs, selon les hypothèses de Prof. Geana- 
koplos, discuterent. avec le Pape.et ses collaborateurs certains problémes 
d'ordre théologique ofthe record; sans doute; Acropolitis eut-il l'occasion 
d'accentuer ‘auprès du: Pape-les: conséquences' politiques pour Byzance après 
une éventuelle, Union et le-danger.que représentait Charles d'Anjoü. Le 6 
juilleti1274, fête des Apôtres Pierre et Paul, une messe eut lieu, où Pietro di 
Taranto proclama un discours, pareil à celui de Bonaventura, et le Pape ac- 
centua, une fois'encore, le triple but du Concile (Union des Eglises, croisade 
et rénovation de l'Eglise: Occidentale). Les: Grecs, de leur part, admirérent 
que le Pape connaissait très bien les Pères Grecs et relevérent, surtout, sa foi 
en da libération: de la Grèce du joug ottoman et son desir d'une rencontrc 
éventuelle entre Tui-et-l'empéreur Paléologue:a Avlon; c'était un discours 
prononcé.par, Georges Metochitis. À la. m&me messe ont été lues les lettres 
‘de Paléologues au sujet de filioque; d'azyma et de la primauté du Pape; Ácro- 
politis, à son tour, prescrit coram publici le schisme sans avoir l'approbation 
-du -clergé ‘orthodoxe. Les Grecs, également; proclamérent le symbole de 
Jar foi: avec la:confession, du. filioguc. == 

_Ensuite, D. Geanakoplos s’occupe de certains détails des travaux du 
-Concile en s'arrétant au fait, le plus important de ces jours, le mort de Bona- 
(ventura, que certains attribuent à ses infatigäbles efforts pour la préparation 
‘et le succès du. Concile. Le 17 juillet, à la sixième et dernière séance, a été 
chänte.le Cum sacrosancta, «concernant l'Union des Eglises et deux semaines 
après, la: délégation. orthodoxe partit pour’ Constantinople. Autres détails: 
J’interprete du côté latin fut William de Moerbeke et du côté grec les évêques 
orthodoxes de l'Italie: du Sud. Toutefois, l'aprés la source principale du Con- 
cile: de" Lyon, l'Ordinatio; nous sävons que durant ses travaux n'a pas été 
discuté de-façon analytique, le’ grand sujet de l'Union des Eglises. Il avait 
déjà -été discuté: à Constantinople; lors du séjour de Jérémie d’Ascoli et de 
Parastrom, et parait-il, fut sujet. de discussions particulières à Lyon entre les 
deux délégations.en. dehors .des travaux officiels. 

L'auteur remarque par ailleurs que les vrais agents de la cause unioniste 
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furent John Parastrom et-Jérémie d’Ascoli et que tout avait été décidé à Con- 
‚stantinople, puisque à Lyon il n'y eut-point de' discussion dogmatique. Il 
propose ‘ainsi de réviser le rôle de Bonaventura considéré ‘jusqu'ici. come. 
“Tâme de l’Union” etc. 

Le Concile de Lyon fut pour l'Eglise Catholique une victoire: u 
sur l'Orthodoxie, qui réfusa son caractère œcuménique, comme les catholi- 
ques le prétendaient. Les Orthodoxes redoutent sa légalité et l’appellent “un 
-concile brigande”, “une lettre morte”, car les représentants n’avaient aucune 
autorité ni du clergé ni du peuple; ils'n’avaient ni-les moyens'ni les’ droits 
qui leur eussent permis de soummettre l'Eglise Orthodoxe au .Papisme.. Le 
peuple grec ne reconnut pas l'acte d*Union-des Eglises et crut qu’une trahison 
envers sa foi y eut lieu; le clergé, de sa part, soupçonnait-les Occidentaux de 
valoir dominer dans l'empire et l'Eglise Orthodoxe.et ne s'intéressaient pas 
à la formation d'une croisade. | 


7 mi : . t. i 

The Council of-Florence (1438-1439) and.the-Problem of Union between 
the byzantine and Latin Churches?.. La croisade de-1204,-le Concile de Lyon 
(1274) et le Concile-de Florence furent.les plus importantes, et sérieuses entre- 
prises, pour l'Union.des deux Eglise, La. question qui se pose est:-pourquoi 
ces tentatives ont-elles échoués? Les réponses tiennent-à la:nature même. du 
probléme, parce que, pour les Papes et-pour les empereurs byzantins l'Union 
était plutót une assimilation des deux corps spirituels qu’une. fagon .de. satis- 
faire des opportunités politiques. Un autre obstacle était, sans-doute, la con- 
ception différente des deux églises, car aux tendances absolutistes.du Papisme 
s’opposait la conception byzantine de pentarchie et l'esprit collectif. D'autre 
part, les Patriarches Orientaux savaient trés bien que.la reconnaissance .de 
la primauté du Pape -signifiait, automatiquement;. l'intervention, du Saint 
Siège dans les affaires. de l'Eglise Orientale, fait qui nuirait à l'essence méme 
de l'Orthodoxie. N'oublions.pas.que les.Papes n'avaient. jamais renoncé à 
leur ambition d'imposer leur autorité.sur l'Eglise Orientale; tandis.que d'un 
autre côté, princes, militaires, eommerçants comptaient sur de nouvelles con- 
quétes politiques et économiques en Orient. Pourtant,.le plus important: dans 
cette histoire était l’antipathie du peuple de .Constantinople..à l'égard des 


9. Récemment est apparu le livre d'ex Archevêque de Tyateiron (en Grand chip) 
T.R.P. Methodios G. Fougias, "ElAnvec xal Aarlvor (Grecs et Latins), Athènes 1990, aver 
le sous-titre From the time of St..Photius to:the Council of-Florence 858 - 1439, .A Historical 
and Theological analysis of the.various stages in the various stages: in the. Bene of.the 
ecclesiastical relations of the:two peoples. , i " j^ ogi 
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Latins, qui s’exprimaient en une vive polémique contre leurs dogmes (filio- 
que, azyma, purificateur). Les Grecs croyaient que la perte de leur autonomie 
religieuse serait le prélude à la perte de leur autonomie orientale. Toutes ces 
différences politiques et religieuses entre les Latins et les Grecs apparurent 
pendant les séances du Concile de Florence. Par conséquent, l’étude de ces 
travaux peut nous donner une idée sur les raisons qui empéchérent l’Union. 
Les sources principales du Concile sont les Acta graeca du métropolite pro- 
unioniste de Mytilène Dorothée, les Acta Latina de Concilii Florentini 
d’Andreas de Santacroce et, enfin, les Mémoires d’Andreas Syropoulos; le 
dernier texte a été oublié et a été “prescrit” par l’historiographie occidentale. 
Néanmoins, c'est un texte précieux, par son originalité. Cette source, d'ail- 
leurs, unique et exprimant les théses grecques, peut nous mettre dans l'esprit 
d'époque, et la mentalité des deux parties, en bref, aux détails du Concile. 
Une autre question suggérée durant les travaux du Concile fut la place 
des Grecs dans la cathédrale de Ferrara; le Pape voulait que sa place soit au 
milieu de l'Eglise, les Grecs se tenant à gauche et les Latins à droite. Les Grecs 
refusèrent cette disposition comme non conforme aux anciennes maurs qui 
voulaient que leur empereur soit à Ja téte d'un Concile. Finalement, le tróne 
papal a été mis à l'emplacement prévu- pour la délégation latine, mais plus 
haut que tous, blus haut encore que le tróne impérial, tandis que le “pauvre” 
Patriarche Joseph prit place sous le Pape et l’empereur se retrouvant à peu 
près au rang des cardinaux. Il s'agissait d'une situation critique pour la fierté 
nationale hellénique, car l’autorité du Pape, était, ainsi, “reconnue”. Pendant 
les discussions interminables ont été posées les questions du filioque, d’azyma 
et du parificateur, le filioque a été presenté du côté orthodoxe par Marcos 
Eugenicos, métropolite d’Ephése et exarche du Patriarche d’Antiochie et du 
côté Latin par le Cardinal Cesarini et le dominicain Andrea Rodio, les deux 
partis soutinrent des thèses tirées des Pères contenues dans les codes. Finale- 
ment, une solution a été trouvée, selon laquelle, le filioque équivalait à l’ex- 
pression “Sià to} vloß” (à savoir, à travers le fils), utililée, d'ailleurs, par 
Basile le Grand et Grégoire de Nazianze. C'était une solution acceptée par 
les Grecs, à l'exception de Marcos Eugenicos. Le probiéme était de savoir 
si les deux interlocuteurs pensaient que le filioque constituait uniquement 
la substance de leur rivalité; en réalité, c'était un seul prétexte. Les Grecs ne 
pardonnaient jamais aux Occidentaux l'imposition du filioque, les pressions 
au sujet de la Primauté du Pape et la conquéte de 1204. Les questions dogmati- 
ques ont été dépasées largement par la politique; aux yeux des Grecs les Oc- 
cidentaux étaient les conquérants, toujours hostiles à la tradition grecque, 
sans aucun respect pour l'héritage classique et chrétien de l'Hellénisme. 
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Néanmoins, la menace et l’expansion ottomane, qui était tellement visible 
à ce moment-là, persuada une grande partie des intellectuels de Constantinople 
d’accepter les prétentions latines, malgré le fort mouvement antio-unioniste 
régnant à Constantinople où le peuple préferait “le sarik turc à la tiare 
latine” 10, TI s'agissait d'une révolte des Grecs contre les stipulations de l'acte 
du Concile de Florence—une révolte qui concerna toutes les couches de la 
société constantinopolitaine. D'autre part, l’histoire demontra que l'intérêt 
des Papes pour les Grecs a été limité à de simples promesses. La forte pression 
latine exercée sur la délégation grecque et sa stipulation misérable (elle man- 
quait-même de la nourriture quotidienne pendant son séjour en Italie) con- 
duisirent à la signature de l’accord, dont le contenu contesté visait “to satisfy 
the Latins without dishonoring the Greeks; they weighed the scrupler of words 
and syllables till the theological balance trembled with a slight prepondance 
in favor of the Vatican”. Finalement, on se demande, quelle eût été la for- 
tune de Byzance en cas de réalisation de l’union réelle des deux Eglises; eût- 
elle évitée sa chute? D’après D. Geanakoplos le seul moyen pour réaliser 
l'Union était la politique proposée par Varlaam, à savoir: reconnaissance de 
l'égalité pentarchique par le Pape et convocation d'une Concile à Constanti- 
nople, pour que le peuple grec puisse suivre de prés les discussions; ainsi ses 
suspicions à l'égard les Latins et surtout à l'égard les Grecs pro-unionistes 
seraient adoucies. Pourtant, D. Geanakoplos mentionne les trés eventuelles 
represailles des ottomans, qui batrouillaient à quelques pas des murs de la 
capitale byzantine, et les réserves du Pape; sans oublier les princes occidentaux 
qui ne s'intéressaient guére au sort de Byzance; rappelons qu'en 1453 seuls 
quelques humanistes déploraient la chute de Constantinople, regrettant, au- 
tant "la deuxiéme mort d'Homére et de Platon, que le drame de Byzance". 


Án Orthodox View of the Council of Basel (1431-1449) and of Florence 
(1438-1439) as Paradigm for the Study of Moderne Ecumenical Councils. Au 
Concile de Bäle, l'exercice de l'absolutisme papal sur l'Église Occidentale 
manifesta encore une fois sa présence; comme au Concile de Florence ont 
apparu les mémes divergences qui divisaient l'église orthodoxe et l'église 
romaine. Pourtant, les deux Conciles contiennent quelques points, qui pour- 
raient être considerés comme auxiliaires à la préparation, dans l'avenir, d'un 


10. Ces sentiments et ces réserves grecques à l'égard de l'Occident continuérent méme 
pendant la période de la Turcocratie et c'était, maintenant, l'expérience du passé et les prin- 
cipes de l'Aufklürung Européenne qui troublaient les Grecs; voir K. Th. Dimaras, ^O Neo- 
eAÀgrixóc Acaporriauógc [L’Aufklärung Néohellénique]; Athènes ?1983, p. 93 et suiv. 
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Grand Concile Oecuménique. Bien sûr, depuis le XVérne s. la situation est 
déjà modifiée essentiellement, comme par exemple, l'idée de l'infaillibilité 
du Pape, renforcée, par le Concile de 1870. D'autre part, l'Orthodoxie a per- 
du l'apport politique de son protecteur, à savoir l'empereur byzantin, tandis 
que le Patriarche Oecuménique est devenu le chef religieux d'une nation 
entière. Cependant, on espère toujours le rapprochement des deux Églises 
dans l'esprit de l'époque précédant 1054; les orthodoxes sont persuadés qu'un 
tel rapprochement et l'esprit créé par les Sept Conciles Oecuméniques peuvent 
contribuer à une telle tentative. Les deux Conciles, l'un à Lyon (1274), l'autre 
à Florence (1438-9) échouérent, car l'Union des deux Eglises a été imposée 
sous des conditions qui ne coırespondaient pas à l'esprit ecclésiastique, et 
sous la ménace de l'expansion angevine (1274) et ottomane (1438). Ajoutons 
que prévalait, encore, la vue des lettrés byzantins niant le droit du Pape à 
convoquer un Concile à l'avenir, niant l'opinion du Pape s'affirmant com- 
me le successeur de l'apótre Pierre; ces lettrés se référaient au passage connu 
de l'Evangéliste Matihieu, où il est dit que l’apôtre Pierre était jugé égal à 
tous les autres apötıes; c'est la these, selon laquelle, la pierre signifie la foi 
commune à tous les apótres, et non seulement celle de Pierre, thése soutenue 
par l'Eglise Romaine. Il s'agissait d'une thèse trés discutée à Florence, qui 
contient, selon les Grecs, un sens et une interprétation beaucoup plus large 
que celle des Romains. 

Dans tous les cas ce qui importe c'est de connaitre, de part et d'autre 
la mentalité et les théses réciproques du point de vue canonique. Quelques 
années auparavant, en 1274, Humbert de Romans accentuait dans son rap- 
port, adressé au Pape Grégoire X, le fait que les problèmes dogmatiques entre 
les Grecs et Occidentaux étaient largement depassés par les problémes politi- 
ques et rappellait la contestation des Byzantins à l'égard de la restauration 
de l'Etat Romain par Charlemagne en l'en 800. Cellui-ci redoutait leur force 
et leur idéologie en tant que successeur d'Auguste et de Constantin le Grand. 

Un autre probléme soulevé durant les discussions de Báles et de Florence 
se référait à la personne qui convoquerait le futur Concile; celui-ci serait 
l’empereur, selon la tradition byzantine, ou le Pape, selon le droit canonique 
romain? De méme, les lalcs pourraient-ils participer à un Concile futur (selon 
la tradition byzantine), faillait-il l'ouvrir aux seuls ecclésiastiques, selon 
l'habitude de l’Église Romaine? Les problèmes demeurent et peuvent con- 
duire à une impasse apparente, qui, toutefois pourrait étre depassée-voir, par 
exemple, les propositions del'évéque de Meloi Mr. Aemilianos ou celles du 
-Père Florovsky etc. 


N’oublions pas, nous rappelle Pauteur, que les différences dogmatiques 
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entre les deux Églises sont accessoires et il évoque la rencontre du Patriarche 
Athénagoras et de Paul VI à Jerusalem, où a lieu le levée de l’anathème. Le 
Patriarche Michel Ceroularios et les membres du Synode n'avaient excom- 
munié, à Constantinople, que les trois délégués du Pape; l’église byzantine, 
seulement le Patriarche et ses militants. Rappelons, encore, qu’aux séances 
du Concilé de Florence, seulement quelques questions de Protocolle divisaient 
les Grecs et les Latins. 

D’après le point de vue de Deno Geanakoplos, la plenitudo potestatis 
du Pape sur le Christianisme—l’Eglise Orthodoxe inclue—basée sur Ja thèse 
que le Pape est le. successeur de l’apötre Pıerre—est une these que refusent 
orthodoxes et protestants. Ils soutiennent qu’aucun Concile n’a touché un 
tel sujet, à savoir le droit du Pape de convoquer, de ratifier, d’interprèter, sa 
primauté; les Papes n’ont pas voulu accepter une telle procédure et ont refusé 
de soumettre ces questions à la discussion des théologiens grecs, qui soutien- 
nent, toujours, l’esprit collectif, à savoir l’idée de pentarchie des Patriarches. 
Cette thèse s'oppose à l’ambition papale et pourrait conduire un Concile 
Oecuménique à l’échec. 

Un autre problème, contemporain, cette fois ci, est le problème que 
chaque “nation”, en représentant divers intérêts, pourrait boulverser les 
projets de convocation d’un Concile. —- Un autre sujet discuté par le Prof. 
D. G. est la recherche des raisons qui ont conduit le Pape à convoquer le 
Concile à Florence et à Ferrara et non à Bâle, en fonction de la préférence des 
soit disants “synodiques”. Le Concile a été convoqué à Florence, à cause des 
mauvais rapports du Pape Eugène IV avec Bâle. Les Grecs préférèrent Ferrara 
et Florence pour les raisons suivantes: 1° les deux villes italiennes étaient plus 
proches, 2° ils comptaient que la force des “synodiques” de Bâle s’estomperait, 
3° ils doutaient de la venue du Pape à Bâle, alors que le Pape et les princes 
italiens seraient présents à Florence et 4° Le Pape leur avait promis une 
subvention financière pendant leur voyage et leur séjour en Italie. 

Un autre probléme abordé par Mr. D. G. est la probable explosion du 
nationalisme hellénique dans un Concile futur, causée par leur antipathie 
contre les Latins, car les Grecs n'oublient jamais les tentatives des Occidentaux 
de s'imposer sur l'Hellénisme. Les problémes de l'autorité du Pape, de 
l'économie (oixkovouia), de l'adaptation de l'Église aux nouvelles conditions 
du monde (où l'Orthodoxie est sévère), face à certaines formalités extérieures), 
composent une série d'obstacles à la tenue d'un Concile futur. Ce qui est né- 
cessaire et essentiel était le retour à l'époque précédent 879-880, oü le Pa- 
triarche Photios a été reconnu comme tel aprés un sérieux schisme avec le 
Pape Nicolas I. En tous cas cette idéologie de la paix (eirenè) suivie par les 
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byzantins, même dans les affaires ecclésiastiques a réapparu pendant la ren- 
contre d’Athenagoras et du Paul VI et puis celle du Patriarche Démètrios et 
Jean Paul Il (Rome 1987). 

. Selon l’auteur, le Concile de Florence pourrait être consideré comme un 
point de départ pour un futur Concile, où les expériences, les erreurs au niveau 
ecclésiologique, les conditions sociales seraient prises en considération. Et 
Mr. D. G. clôt ses aspects: “May I say in conclusion that, although I do not 
envision or perhaps even really desire an institutional merger of the Orthodox 
and Latin churches, in conformity with immemorial Orthodox belief I would 
accept the pope as president honararily, of a united Christian church. But I 
would hope above all for acceptance of each other’s sacraments — thas is, 
for a spiritual union. For though the Latins accept the efficacy of Orthodox 
sacraments, the Orthodox do not do the same for the Latins — a considera- 
tion which I believe can be overcome without insurmountable difficulty, 
especially in the light of the common experience of Florence”. 


En Appendice l’auteur publie une étude intitulée Some Observations of 
the Problem of the First Printed Editions of the Greek Church Fathers in the 
Italian and Northern Renaissance, où il cherche les auteurs orientaux les plus 
populaires du Moyen-Âge européen, qui furent, parait-il Jean Chrysostome, 
Basile, Origène, l'historien Eusebius, Jean Damascinos et le néoplatonicien 
mysticiste pseudo-Dionysios. 


Université de Thessalonique 


Book Reviews 


Myrsiades Kostas and Linda S., The Karaglozis Heroic Performance in Greek Shadow Theater, 
. Hanover, N.H., University Press of New England, 1988, pp. 248. 


Outside of Greece the shadow puppet theater of Karagiozis 1s. barely known. The Myr- 
siades’ joint effort, the recently published The Karaglozis Heroic Performance in Greek 
Shadow' Theater, in which Linda Myrsiades has written the text and Kostas Myrsiades has 
done the translations, is a welcome attempt to bring this rıch tradition to the attention of 
an’ English-speaking audience. Organized into three chapters and 3 appendices, the book 
places Karagiozis performance in its historical context (Chapter 1), presents two Karagiozis 
texts in English translations, The Hero Katsandonis and The Seven Beasts and Karagiozts 
(Chapters 2 and 3), and concludes with various appendices which outline the main Kara- 
giozis characters, the mechanics of the stage, and the publishing history of me plays, as 
well as fifty pages of notes. 

No one can criticize the Myrsiades for skimping on information. This booki is packed 
with wonderful anecdotes, bibliographical references and spicy dialogue. Besides medita- 
tions on the history of Greek theater (p. 13) or the problematic relation between Karagiozis 
and the church (p. 18), one learns, for example, that as the bawdy shadow puppet shows 
became more popular in the 19th century, they also became more threatening: by order of 
the King supervision by the police was required at performances (p. 23). But especially after 
reading through the translations, the appendices and the notes, one may be left wondering 
whom this hodge-podge of information is really meant to serve. 


, The preface boldiy states: 


|I This work is designed to reach two different audiences, the scholarly and the po- 
pular, and has relevance for audiences in such fields as oral literature, theater and 
drama, folklore, comparative literature, Greek studies, Turkish studies, and Bal- 
kan studies. The texts are of interest not only to students of the form but to Greek 
communities in America, Canada, and Australia, many of whose children will 
find their only access to this rich form of Greek culture and folklore through these 
English translations (p. ix). 


The book seems to fall short of both its scholarly and popular aspirations. On the one hand 
its scholarly efforts involve a great deal of summarizing of other scholars' work with very 
little analysis or new insights, and although it is clear that the authors are aware of and utilize 

a vast bibliography, this bibliography is not easily available to the reader since it is buried 
in dense notes. (One wishes that all references were listed under a “Works Cited" section 
at the end of the book). On the other hand its attempt to popularize the topic is undermined 
by ifs scholarly pretensions: how many Jay readers will be interested in such a detailed 
chronology of the genre and its practitioners, and even were they to skip the first chapter 
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and the introductory prefaces to each translation, turning directly to the texts, might they 
not be put off by the footnoted renditions of Greek puns in English? 

The tension between this book’s scholariy and popular aims is perhaps best illustrated 
in the translations themselves. The original text of The Seven Beasts and Karagiozis for . 
example presents the challenge of all sorts of dialects and accents. But rather than choosing 
to present a literal rendition with footnotes or to transpose the dialogue into American 
dialects and accents, the translator Kostas Myrsiades opts for a middle path. In this way 
one gets rhymes and puns that have been reworked, for the most part unsuccessfully, in 
English, with footnotes which explain the original pun. For example in an exchange between 
Alexander the Great and Karagiozis one reads: 


Alexander the Great: Stupid fellow! Why did you strike my breast plate? 
Karagiozis: When did you develop it? 

Alexander the Great: What, Karagiozis? 

Karagiozis: Breast hate. 

Alexander the Great: Breastplate, I said (p. 168). 


Whereas the word rhoraka (breastplate) rhymes simply with koraka (crow) in the original, - 
the translation introduces a much more complicated rhyme, pairing breastplate with breast 
-hate, and then adds a footnote in order to help the reader understand this strange choice. 

Similarly one finds dialects and accents that are neither American nor Greek, but rather 
a mix. Karagiozis’ son Kolitiris who is supposed to sound like a little kid with a lisp ends 
up sounding as if his jaw has been wired together: 


Kolitiris: Come on you, before zey glab uz and make muzh of uz (p. 162). 


There are moments in which this book succeeds in finding a tone suitable to its double 
aim. For example by placing the historical Katsandonis text in the context of the larger 
debate over whether the mountain klephts were brigands or patriotic heroes, Linda Myr- 
siades limits the discussion and thereby clearly introduces a difficult text to scholars and 
lay readers alike (p. 45-60). But unfortunately such moments of clarity are outweighed by 
discussions in which the author tries to do too many things at once and by translations which 
are neither literal or literary. In an attempt to reach too many different audiences this 
pioneering book may in fact reach too few. 


Columbia University KAREN VAN DYCK 


Margaret Mullett and Roger Scott (eds.), Byzantium and the Classical Tradition, Birmingham 
(England), Centre for Byzantine Studies, University of Birmingham, 1981, pp. x-+250. 


This volume is a handy collection of 19 interesting papers, which were presented by 
mostly Classicists and Byzantinists to the Thirteenth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies 
(April 6-10, 1979) at the Centre for Byzantine Studies at the University of Birmingham 
(England). 
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- The’ papers-published in this volume are largely devoted to the role of the classical 
tradition in the Byzantine world with only two exceptions, those of Professor Robert Bolgar 
(“The Classical Tradition: Legend and Reality”, pp. 7-19) and Professor George Kennedy 
(“The Classical Tiadition in Rhetoric”, pp. 20-34) which give, however, a more general per- 
spective to this volume. The papers fall into four sections which reflect the major themes 
presented at the symposium. First there is the nature of the classical tradition (R. Bolgar), 
the underlying importance of rhetoric (G. Kennedy and H. Hunger), and, in contrast, the 
break between the Byzantine and the ancient world (C. Mango). This combination of tradi- 
tion and-change is explored in the second section, which examines the place of the classical 
tradition in three genres usually thought to be classical in inspiration (historiography 
literature, aut: R. Scott, M. Mullett, H. Maguire), and in that basic element of the classical 
world, the provincial city (R: Cormack). The variety of the classical tradition, discussed in 
the opening paper of the symposium, was emphasized in the range of communications of- 
fered by symposiasts and a selection of these forms the third section: “People, Places and 
Things”. The titles and the authors of these communications are: “Photios and the Reading 
Public for Classical Philology in Byzantium” (W. Treadgold), “The Philosophical Back- 
ground of the Eleventh-Century Revival of Learning in Byzantium” (C. Niarches), “The 
Midwifery of Michael Psellos: an Example of Byzantine Literary Originality” (A; Littie- 
wood), “Nicholas of Methons: the Life and Works of a Twelfth-Century Bishop” (A. 
Angelou), “Classical Traditions in Christian Art of the Nile Valley” (B. Rostkowska), “The 
Eastern Case: The Classical Tradition in Armenian Art and the Scaenae Frons" (D. Kouym- 
jian), “Some Classical Saints in the Russian Tradition” (J. Howlett), “The Reliquary Cross 
of Leo Domestikos tes Dyses” (L. Bouras). Finally, in the fourth section, there are thiee 
papers on the crucially important (for the survival of the classical tradition in Byzantium) 
aixth and early seventh centuries: “The Classical Tradition in Barbarian Treasures North 
of the Danube” (N. Hampartumian), “The End of Scythia Minor: the Archaeological 
Evidence” (A. Poulter), “Images of Authority: Elites and Icons in Late Sixth-Century By- 
zantium” (A. Cameron). 

All in all, this is a rich source of knowledge for everyone interested in Byzantine, Russian 
and Armenian history. 


Kingston, New York CONSTANTINE N. TSIRPANLIS 


Barry Baldwin, An Anthology of Byzantine Poetry, Amsterdam, J. C. Gieben Publisher, 
1985, pp. vili--241. 


This most welcome Anthology does fill a gap, indeed, because it does not only include 
selections from the 4th century (all other Anthologies of Beck, Krumbacher, Trypanis, 
Soyter, Cantarella, and N. G. Wilson begin with the 6th century), but it also provides copious 
notes, introductions to and comments on each author which are very helpful and valuable 
even to the professional Byzantinists. 

The arrangement of'the material is largely chronological, to reflect both continuity anp 
change in Byzantine civilization. Furthermore, Professor Baldwin gives the basic background 
information for the appreciation of each poem emphasizing linguistic matters, Learned 
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allusions to classical and patristic authors are of course traced wherever possible. After all, 
Dr. Baldwin is a well-known classicist, a prolific author, and continues to successfully teach 
classics at the University of Calgary (Canada). 

It is most gratifying to see Dr. Baldwin’s scholarly appreciation of the merit of Byzantine 
literature which in his own words “is worth reading for its own sake”, in sharp contrast to 
the notorious and quite prejudiced conclusion of the late Romilly Jenkins (Dionysius Solomos, 
Cambridge 1940, p. 57) that: “The Byzantine Empire remains almost the unique example of 
a highly civilized state, lasting for more than a millenium, which produced hardly any 
educated writing which can be read with pleasure for its literary merit alone” (the emphasis 
is the reviewer’s). 

Dr. Baldwin’s first selections (only four and with no translations) are, appropriately 
so, from the great Church Father and the pioneer of Byzantine lyric poetry St. Gregory 
Nazianzenus (329-389), who is credited with around 400 poems amounting to some 25,000 
lines, and who is still the great dy»mworoc to both the East and the West! From Arius’ poetry 
which is placed as second selection in the entire volume, the two surviving fragments (via 
Athanasius) are published in the original Greek, but again without translation. After Artus 
there follow 47 selections. Their original Greek is printed clearly and impeccably. However, 
none of them is translated in this Anthology. Most of the selections are not long and not 
always the most representative ones. On the other hand, the abundant explanatory notes 
and ‘bibliographical annotations are certainly the original features of this fine work of Dr. 
Baldwin. i l 


Kingston, New York CONSTANTINE N, TSIRPANLIS 


J. M. Hussey, The Orthodox Church in the Byzantine Empire, New York, The Clarendon 
Press, Oxford University Press, 1986, pp. 408. 


This book is an important addition to the series of “Oxford History of the Christian 
Church”, under the general editorship of the two well-known brothers Henry Chadwick 
and Owen Chadwick, Emeriti Regius Professors at the University of Cambridge. 

J. M. Hussey, Emeritus Professor of History in the University of London, is also well- 
known by her previous publications: Church and Learning in the Byzantine Empire, 867-1185 
(1937, repr. 1961); The Byzantine World (1957, 3rd ed. 1966). 

Although Hussey’s present book was intended to be a general survey of the medieval 
Orthodox Church in the Byzantine Empire (c. 600-c. 1453) it provides useful knowledge, 
stimulating criticism and some new material to the specialists as well, as to the teachers of 
this crucially important and formative period for Byzantine Orthodoxy. Hence this book 
can be used as one of the principal reading requirements for such courses as Medieval Church 
History, Byzantine Civilization, Eastern Christianity, Church History Surveys I and HI 
(especially in Seminaries). 

The book is divided into two surprisingly very uneven parts. Part J, the longest and al- 
most the two thirds of the book, discusses in a comprehensive manner the landmarks in 
ecclesiastical affairs within the Empire, the Christological problem of monenergism and 
monathelitism, the Iconoclast Controversy, the Age and missionary activities of Photius the 
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Great, Leo VI’s fourth marriage, the re-emerging “renaissancé” of the Ecumenical Patriar- 
chate and the imperial advance in Russia, in. Islamic East and South Italy (925-1025), the 
eleventh century East-West conflict and Schism (1025-1204), and the philosopbers, theolo- 
gians, individual heretics and the ecclesiastical currents in that century, the effects of the 
fourth crusade (1204-1261), and the union-efforts of the councils of Lyons (1274) and 
Ferrara-Florence (1438/9) with one very short, but critical treatment of “Palamite problems” 
(257-260). However, the author’s treatment of the council of Florence (267-286) is wanting 
and unfortunately ignores fundamental recent bibliography (i.e. my dissertation, Mark 
Eugenlcus and the Council of Florence: A historical re-evaluation of his personality, New York, 
The Amer. Institute for Patristic and Byzantine Studies, 1986, second print.). As a con- 
sequence of such an ignorance, that treatment suffers from partiality and one-sidedness 
(especially pp. 281, 282-285), Gills partiality that is (see my book cited above, pp. 21-23, 
33, 34, 35, 92, 95-101) according to which Mark Eugenicus' anti-unionist “propaganda” 
(p.281) and “refusal” to support union “from the start” was the decisive factor of the failure 
of Florence (see my diss., p. 97)! 

Part II gives a brief account of the Byzantine Church organization, Canon Law, its 
structure and officials, the emergence of the pentarchy, the Patriarchal election and the politi- 
cal theology of the Emperor from the seventh to the middle-fifteenth century. Two short 
chapters (pp. 335-368) covering roughly the development and socio-political impact of 
medieval Byzantine Monasticism, the liturgical and spiritual life of Byzantine Orthodoxy 
conclude the second Part. Unfortunately, there is much more important materlal and bi- 
bliography to be added to this second Part, which after all must be the most important 
objective and aspiration of such a book as this. 

Even in the author's special “Bibliographical Note” (or bibliographical additions to 
each chapter’s material) such well-known scholars and specialist writers as for example 
Anastos, Zizioulas, Florovsky, Christophilopulu, Schmemann, Tsirpanlis, Karayiannopou- 
los are totally absent! 

Even though Hussey’s work is a valuable source of knowledge and challenging views 
(especially on Byzantine ecclesiology, ecumenism, monastic, liturgical and sacramental 
theology), “there is no satisfactory, detailed and comprehensive survey of the Byzantine 
Church”, as she herself also admits humbly, but honestly and sincerely (p. 349, n. 94, and p. 
369ff) 


Kingston, New York CONSTANTINE N. TSIRPANLIS 


Saint Gregory Nazianzen: Selected Poems, translated with an introduction by J. A. Mc- 
Guckin, Oxford, SLG Press (Fairacres Publication 94), 1986, pp. 44. 


The Rev. Dr. John McGuckin is professor of Patiistics at La Sainte Union College, 
Southampton (England), and not unfamiliar to the readers of the PBR. Dr. McGuckin's 
published work includes numerous articles on theological topics, and two books on Patristics: 
Symeon the New Theologian, Chapters and Discourses, and The Transfiguration of Christ 
in Scripture and Tradition. 

Dr. McGuckin’s present publication, although small in number of pages, is a most 
welcome addition to the old and incomplete translations of St. Gregory's poetry by H. S. 
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Boyd (1814), J. Brownlie (1913), F. Corsaro (Italian, 1955), P. Gallay (French, 1941), J. H. 
Newman (1896), M. Pellegrino (Italian, 1939). True, there are several recent books on Saint 
Gregory of Nazianzus besides those enlisted on Dr. McGuckin’s bibliography, for instance 
the ones by D. F. Winslow, The Dynamics of Salvation (Cambridge, MA. 1979), and R. R. 
Ruether, Gregory of Nazianzus (Oxford 1969), which are not included in the bibliography 
of Dr. McGuckin. However, scholars and even the specialists consistently refrained from 
translating Gregory’s poetry because his poetic Greek is frequently cast in Homeric style 
and is particularly difficult, often deliberately obscure, suggestive, ironic, and too compli- 
cated to be rendered into English verse that could claim poetic merit of its own (as Newman 
did for only a very few of the poems). 

This selection of only twenty poems, from over four hundred that St. Gregory the Theo- 
logian composed, is nevertheless one of the largest English editions. It was a personal choice 
designed to represent some of Gregory’s more overtly Christological writing by a few of 
the dogmatic poems, and some of his smaller, more intimate meditations, especially his 
prayers, doxologies and laments. In these Gregory chooses to meet Arian and Apollinarian 
heretics on their own ground and demonstrates that Christians are as cultured as the pagans. 
“Like a window momentarily opened on a lost and distant world: such are the joys of reading 
Gregory’s poetry”, says Dr. McGuckin so insightfully. 

This charming and delightful selection offers besides helpful comments and notes, a 
select bibliography, also a long and useful Introduction describing Gregory’s life, the histori- 
cal context of the theological controversies of the period,-and the significance of the points 
of doctrine expressed in these poems. 

The reviewer cordially congratulates the author and wishes him all the strength and 
patience in translating many more precious poems from the Tvevparoktvntn Gregorian 


pen 


Kingston, New York CONSTANTINE N. TSIRPANLIS 


Justinian’s Institutes, translated with an intr. by Peter Birks and Grant McLeod (with the 
Latin text of Paul Krueger), Ithaca, NY, Cornell University Press, 1987, pp. 160. 


The Institutes (or “Basic Principles of Law”) of the Byzantine Emperor Justinian the 
Great has been the primary vehicle of the Roman learning since the sixth century. “It is an 
elementary book. It is much the smallest work in the surviving body of Roman law. But it 
is the key or map to the whole. It has some claim to be the most important law book ever 
written” (p. 7). 

The Institutes was composed in Constantinople and published in AD 533. Rightly the 
translators state in their introduction that, the knowledge included in the Institutes of 
Justinian “is a corner-stone of European civilization” (p. 28). 

This publication meets a terrible need of a bilingual edition, since there is no other 
Latin - English edition of the Institutes currently available. The parallel version by the late 
Professor J. A. C. Thomas (The Institutes of Justinian: Text, Translation and Commentary, 
Cape Town 1975) went quickly out of print. Moreover, a special credit must be given to the 
translators of this work because they provided an excellent, accurate and completely modern 
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translation, eminently readable with neither Latin nor Latinate terms retained. It is a shame 
that old-fashioned translations (i.e. Prof. Thomas) should represent the subject as remoto 
from the law of today. 3 

A substantial introduction illuminates the historical and generic contexts of the 
Institutes, and traces its profound influence on European legal systems. Another plus of this 
publication is its useful glossary and index which allows the reader to look up Latin or 
English terms. The Latin terms aro cross-referred to the English, and the principal texts are 
then given under the latter. 

Unfortunately, a commentary is totally missing in this book, but it is promised as a 
separate (forthcoming) publication by P. Birks (p. 29). Justinian's Institutes will be a valuable 
resource for legal historians and students of Byzantine and legal history as well, as for 
scholars and students of the classics. — 


Kingston, New York CONSTANTINE N. TSIRPANLIS 


Leo Donald Davis, The First Seven Ecumenical Councils (325-787): Their History and Theo- 
logy, Wilmington, DE, Michael Glazier Inc., 1987, pp. 342. 


This book is perhaps the best short introduction (in English) to the historical back- 
ground and theological problematics of each of the seven Ecumenical Councils so far. 

The material of the book is systematically and comprehensively arranged into seven 
long chapters, one chapter being devoted to each Council with helpful chronologies of per- 
sons and events and select bibliography (mostly annotated, but somewhat uncritically) for 
‘further reading, at the end of each chapter. An introductory chapter provides a brief survey 
of the Roman political and cultural world in which the Christian Church was born. 

Certainly, Fr. Davis succeeds in stressing the ecumenical dimension of the ancient, 
first seven Councils of the Church, to the extent of seriously warning his fellow Roman 
Catholics as follows: “Perhaps in the interests of better relations with the Orthodox and 
Protestants, the time has come to reconsider the whole question and accept with them only 
(reviewer's emphasis) the first seven great councils as the truly ecumenical pillars of the 
faith” (p. 325). 

However, some denominational bias is demonstrated in the author's effort “to indicate 
the growing authority of the Papacy within the developing structure of the Church and the 
difficulties that the East had with the Bishop of Rome’s understanding of his authority” 
(pp. 10, 128). Thus, he misunderstands and does promulgate the “Petrine doctrine” of Papal 
primacy (pp. 128, 129). Hence he tends to disregard the “ecumenical validity” of Constanti- 
nople I (381), (pp. 121-124), as well as to underestimate Justinian’s contribution to the Fifth 
Ecumenical Council (553) (pp. 240, 248-9). 

Furthermore, Fr. Davis seems to overestimate Pope Honorius" *Monothelitic" Christo- 
logy at the expense of Sophronius of Jerusalem. Hence, the author entirely ignores and 
systematically avoids any discussion of Honorius' condemnation by the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council as "Monothelite heretic" (pp. 265-268), and his bibliography on this Council is 

wanting. Strangely, any treatment of the Quinisext or Council in Trullo (691/2), as well as 
.of the Photian or possibly the Eighth Ecumenical Council (879), is totally missing in this 
book. , | 
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In any case, these minor shortcomings do not discourage me from recommending 
this book as “required reading” for such courses as “History of Ecumenical Councils”, 
“Survey of Early Church History”, and “History and Theology of Contemporary Ecu- 
menism”. 


Kingston, New York CONSTANTINE N. TSIRPANLIS 


Georges de Trebizonde, De la vérité de la fol des chrétiens: Text grec, Tr. and notes by Adel 
Th. Khoury, Corpus Islamo-Christianum, Series Graeca 1, Altenberge, CIS Verlag, 
1987, pp. 245. 


George of Trebizond (1395-1484), an important post-Byzantine humanist, teacher in 
Rome, secretary of Pope Nicholas V (1447-1455), participant in the council of Florence 
(1439), stimulating thinker, writer and statesman was nevertheless ignored by and unknown 
to English-speaking students of Byzantium as late as 1976 (John Monfasani, George of 
Trebizond. A Biography and a Study of his Rhetorik and Logic, Leiden 1976; Collectanea 
Trapezuntiana: Texts, Documents, and Bibliographies of George of Trebizond, edited by John 
Monfasani, Binghamton, New York 1984). 

Although Monfasani had accomplished a commendable work through his Collectanea, 
he did not publish the text nor an English translation of the significant treatise of George 
of Trebizond On the Truth of the Faith of Christians to the Emir when he Stormed Constanti- 
nople written in July 1453 (in Italy). 

Khoury in this book provides the Greek text as well as a French translation based on 
G. T. Zoras’ edition (Athens 1954). Khoury, furthermore, includes a short summary of 
the religious issues and a textual criticism of each chapter of the treatise with abundant 
bibliographical annotations and a general introduction. Although Khoury’s analysis of each 
chapter is too short, it mostly covers the main arguments and issues involved in this irenic 
dialogue between Christians and Moslems beginning with their fundamental agreements 
with respect to Trinity, Christology, and Mariology. Incidentally, this treatise of George of 
Trebizond may be an extremely useful and inspirational guide and source of encouragement 
in our contemporary Christian-Muslim Dialogue. Of course, the purpose of this treatise 
was to persuade the conqueror of Constantinople Mohammed II to unite not only the lost 
Empire, but also the divided Church, since only through this twofold unity, Religious Faith 
and Imperial Power, the solid and permanent Unity of Mankind can be realized. _ 

Interestingly, George of Trebizond himself sounds overoptimistic and thoroughly con- 
vinced, throughout the treatise, that a politico-religious unity of the two Traditions (Chris- 
tians and Moslems) is not difficult nor complicated, since their divisions are not based on 
the data of their respective faiths’ sources of their beliefs, but on their ignorance, fanaticism, 
lack of communication, love of talk and vanity. 

George even tends to believe that God allowed the capture of Constantinople by 
Mohammed It with a providential profit for the universe, e.g. Mohammed II as the most 
powerful ruler in 1453 in both the East and the West could also become the head of a united 
politico-religious world centered on Christ. Hence, George's frequent exhortations to 
Mohammed that he should embrace the Christian Faith in order to become another Con- 
stantine and even greater than Constantine! > 
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In the mind of. George such a politico-religious unity was absolutely necessary as the 
condition for. Global political unification. Thus, George saw in the person and success of 
Mohammed H a providential figure with a mission, e.g. he was the emperor appointed by 
God to rule over the entire world through an irenic and united politico-religious system 
based on one common faith, GOD and CHRIST! Certainly, Pope Nicholas V was proud of 
his “universalist - humanist” Greek secretary! Actually, George of Trebizond was the solid 
bridge between the Pope and the Suitan, despite the intrigues of his malicious colleagues 
in the Pontifical Secretariat. 

Undoubtedly, an English translation of Khoury’s book will be a significant contribu- 
tion to present-day interreligious dialogue in general, and to the Christian-Moslem rap- 
prochement in particular: 


Kingston, New York CONSTANTINE N. TSIRPANLIS 


„Saint Gregory Palamas: The One Hundred and Fifty Chapters, cd., transl. and comm. by 
Robert E. Sinkewicz, Toronto, Canada, Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1988, 
pp. xi + 288. 


This is a very interesting work not only because the Capita 150 have equal prominence 
jo that of the Triads in Defence of the Holy Hesychasts, but also because it provides the first 
critical text of the Capita 150 and its first English translation together with some valuable 
comments and annotated bibliography. 

Furthermore, the author included an impressive discussion of the manuscript history 
of Palamas’ works, of the tradition of their text, and of the general context and the Patristic 
background of the Capita’s fundamental doctrine on the Triadic Image in Man. However, 
his treatment of the distinction of the Divine Substance and the Divine Energy is too short 
and insufficient, roughly two pages only (pp. 47-48). 

The publication under consideration has arrived at a number of interesting conclusions 
that contribute to a fuller understanding of the works of Gregory Palamas. The critical 
edition of the text is based on a detailed study of all the available manuscripts and represents 
a great improvement over the text of the Philokalia. Its masterful translation will certainly 
help specialists and non-specialists to better understand and appreciate the spirit and inesti- 
mable contribution of Eastern Christian theology and spirituality. 

Strongly recommended for Seminary students and teachers and to every one with an 
interest in Eastern Christianity. 


Kingston, New York CONSTANTINE N. TSIRPANLIS 


Constantine Cavarnos, The Hellenic-Christian Philosophical Tradition, Belmont, MA, In- 
. stitute for Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 1989, pp. 127. 


The four essays on “Plato’s Legacy in the Hellenic East”, “Aristotle’s Legacy in the 
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Hellenic Fast”, “Stoic. Elements in the.Greek.Church Fathers", and “The Concept of Philo- 
sophy in the Hellenic Tradition”,: which are published so orderly and impeccably in. this 
book, were first delivered by ‘Professor Constantine Cavarnos as a.series of lectures with 
the title The Hellenic Philosophical Continuum to a public audience at Boston University 
(1986-1987). s z 

These essays; however; serve so efficiently and successfully a higher purpose than simply 
to demonstrate.the unbroken. continuity. between the ancient Greek civilization and modern 
Greek culture, They show, that is, in a remarkably erudite way and scholarly method the 
inner connection and unity.of the Hellenic “psyche” of Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics with 
the Greek Patristic.and: Monastic Spirituality and the Greek Orthodox Paideia and Ethos. 
Thus, Hellenic Philosophy as Classical Paideia is so substantially connected with Orthodox 
Theology and Greco-Byzantine Anthropology, especially that of the Hesychasts of Mount 
Athos-(14th century) and the early (4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th centuries) Ascetic and Monastic 
Giants (Macarios the Great, John Climacos, Neilos; Gregory of Nyssa, Maximos Con- 

~- fessor, John of. Damascus, Photios). 

Another unique feature of these essays is their successful effort to point out that internal 
unity and continuity even in late medieval and contemporary Greek Orthodox thought and 
religious experience: of ‘great: philosophers-theologians; neo-martyrs and saints like Symeon 
the New Theologian; Nectarios-of Aegina, Nicodemos-of Athos, Eugene Voulgaris, Arsenios 
of Paros, Athanasios Parios, Nikephoros the Solitary, Apostolos Makrakis, Benjamin of 
Lesvos, Nicholas Louvaris, Basil Tatakis, Adamantios Korais, C. D. Georgoulis. 

This thirteenth book of Professor Cavarnos is certainly a most rewarding learning and 
spiritual experience for all readers, specialists and non-specialists alike, just Hke his other 
ten volumes in his series- Modern Orthodox "Saints and his numerous articles on Orthodox 
Christian art, life, and thought. 


Kingston, New York CONSTANTINE N. TSIRPANLIS 


. <Avva Tauréxn, “O Modigoog or) œparagubrien naisla - Toeis yeipdyeapes uerapod- 
ogis [Molière dans la culture phanariote - Trois traductions manuscrits], dans la série 
Tergddıa epyaclag [Cahiers du Travail], 14, du Centre de Recherches Néohelléniques, 
Athènes 1988, p. 241 + résumé français. 


- Un des traits caractéristiques du Siècle des Lumières helléniques ou de l'époque des 
Phanariotes, fut la necessité d’apprentisage des langues européennes (français, italien et 
allemand) qui facilita la réception, par l'intermédiaire des traductions, des nouvelles idées 
de l’“Europe savante” : Ja bonne connaissance des langues occidentales favorisa, également, 
la lecture du texte original et, par conséquent, élargit le désir de connaître les réalités 
littéraires, socio-politiques, religieuses, théâtrales etc., qui se manifestaient en Europe. Ainsi, 
à Constantinople et à Bucarest, les deux centres du Phanariotisme, l'enseignement du 

~ .frangais.et de l'italien fut à la mode pendant les dernières décennies du XVIIIéme s. et un 
peu plus tard aprés (vers la fin de ce siècle et au début du XIXème) celui de l'allemand et 
"du: russe. Ainsi, au commencement de la seconde moitié du XVIIIème s. apparurent les 
premières. traductions. en grec.des œuvres.de:la littérature-et de la dramaturgie européennes, 
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où le traducteur ne s'mtéressa pas aux problèmes théoriques: et esthétiques, ni ne respecta 
l'original. À juste titre, donc, le XVIIIème s: peut être consideré comme celui des-traduc- 
tions libres, les fameuses “belles infidèles” comme on les: appellaient-alors:-H faut avoir à, 
l'esprit que le traducteur qui, d'une certaine façon, s'exprime la-volonté-des lecteurs, se -pré- 
occupe d'alors d'exercer sa connaissance d'une langue et, ensuite, de satisfaire son sens 
esthétique. Ce phénomène était aussi en étroite corrélation avec l'orientation vers-l'Europe 
des Phanariotes. Tous ces problémes, et une série d'autres, comme la curiosité et.le désir 
d'apprendre des Grecs du XVIIIéme s., ainsi que leur contact avec la littérature occidentale 
et le rôle de la famille des: Mavrokordatos, qui furent les plus ardents militants de l'introduc- 
tion des Lumières Européennes en Grèce, apparaissent dans l’Introduction ‘de :l'étude de. 
Mme Anna Tampaki. L'auteur se préoccupe largement de la famille Mavrokordatos et 
surtout de Nikolas, un des plus savants grec, écrivain très intelligent qui nous a laissé deux 
œuvres de théorie.politique, spi xaÜnxóvrow- et Oéaroor IHoAiixós, ainsi qu'un roman; 
les Dilobéou Ildpepya.'Ses fils, Skarlatos et Konstantinos, suivrent du près l'évolution de 
la vie culturelle européenne, devinrent propriétaires d'une- grande bibliothéque, enrichie 
reguliérement, selon les informations bibliographiques tirées des revues Journal des-Savants 
et Nouvelles de la République des Lettres. Konstantinos Mavrokordatos, prince de- Valachie 
-et ensuite de Moldavie (entre les années 1730 et 1769) fut-un-savant, bibliophile, collection- 
neur de manuscrits, polyglotte, le premier, peut-être, à s'intéresser au a RS la 
vie nationale et culturelle roumaine. 

Dans le chapitre suivant l'auteur traite spécifiquement-de la’ traduction comme un 
phénomène multidimensionnel, qui nécessite la traduction en grec des œuvres occidentales, 
utiles au peuple grec, à savoir faire pénétrer la sagesse européenne en Gréce, puisque "la 
Grèce a besoin de l'Europe", comme le soulignait Jossipos Moesiodax quelques années 
auparavant, en 1761, quand il traduisit Muratori. Parmi les ceuvres traduites par de Grecs 
une place considérable est occupée par La production phanariote, traitant des manuscrits 
et la place de la traduction théâtrale, où l'auteur analyse la présence de Goldoni et, probable- 
ment, de Molière dans les cycles phanariotes de Constantinople et de Bucarest. 

: Dans la deuxiéme partie de son livre Mme Tampaki s'attache à la-pénétration de Molière 
en Gréce qui correspond, selon elle, "aux revendications et aux recherches renovatrices 
qu'apporta le mouvement des Lumières”. Les œuvres de Molière traduites se réfèrent à 
l'amour, aux rapports entre les femmes et les hommes, un mariage et à la necessité d'une 
liberté raisonnable de l'épouse, pleine d'amour et de franchise. Un autre sujet des comédies, 
de Molière, traduites en grec, concerne les rapports familiaux et la virtù. 

Ensuite, Mme Tampaki étudie les codes 8242, 8243 du British Museum qui contiennent 
la traduction grecque de deux comédies de Molière: “H zwuwdla tod ' AvaiaOrjcov (L'Étourdi 
ou Les Contre-temps) et “O xard parraoíay xegatopdgos (Sganarelle ou Le Cocu imagi- 
naire). Ces codes appartenaient à la Bibliothèque de Lord Guilford, dont une partie fut 
transferée de Corfoù à Londres—voir la récente étude de Mme Vasiliki Bobou-Stamati, La 
bibliothèque du Lord Guilford (en grec), dans les Actes de Symposium sur Ionio, édition du 
Centre des Etudes Ioniennes, Athènes 1990, p. 241-253). Le traducteur de ces comédies est? 
connu: il s'agit de Ioannis Rallis, courtisan à la cour de Konstantinos' Mavrokordatos, qui 
les effectua à Bucarest vers 1740-1741, en utilisant la version en langue italienne: des BEE. 
: Complétes de Molière, en prose de Nicold di Castelli. 

La troisième traduction publiée par Mme Tampaki dans le même livre est Tò Eyoleio 
tév Zußdyar (L'Ecole des maris), extraite du code 1030 de la Bibliothèque de l'Académie 
Roumaine, un code contenant des œuvres théologiques et morales, ‘dont les -possesseurs‘ 
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furent Théodosios et son fils Skarlatos. Selon l’auteur, cette traduction provient probable- 
ment, de la même tendance du cycle de Mavrokordatos. 

. Une série de problèmes relatifs à Ia traduction en:grec des ces trois comédies de Molière 
complète l'introduction de Mme Tampaki. Suivent, la publication des textes, les commen- 
taires, le vocabulaire, les photos des manuscrits. 

Le succès de Molière en Grèce apparaît comme en chapitre inleresan dans l’histoire 
littéraire du Nouvel Hellénisme, enrichi par la présente étude. Recemment, une autre con- 
tribution au.même sujet s'y est ajouté. Il s'agit de l'étude de Gerassimos Zoras “Ayyworn 
uevágoacn »wumdlas roð MoAioov .ord. éAdnvixd (Traduction inconnue d'une comédie 
de Molière en grec) dans la revue J7apovoía, Ecole des Lettres de l'Université d'Athènes, 
vol. 7 (1990) p. 61-88, tirée du Codex Vaticanus Gr. 2481. Le titre original de'la comédie est 
Les Précieuses ridicules, écrite en 1659. Le code appartenait à la collection du Grand Logo- 
thète du Phanar Stavrakis Aristarchis qui, après la catastrophe d'Asie Mineure (1922) se 
réfugia à Rome, où il vendit sa bibliothèque. 

Voilà donc trois traductions en grec de comédies de Molière publiées par Mme Tampaki 
et.une quatrième presentée par Gerassimos Zoras, qui prouvent certaines affinités idéologi- 
ques de la Société hellénique de l’époque. Il s'agit de comédies qui critiquaient le, mode de 
vie traditionnel des femmes et, en même temps decrivaient les plaisirs honnêtes de la vie, 
un trait caractèristique, d’ailleurs, un peu audacieux dans le contexte de l’Hellénisme de 
Constantinople et de Bucarest, mais qui correspondait aux goûts des lecteurs et des specta~: 
teurs grecs vers la fin du XVIIème s. et au début du siècle suivant. ; 
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Lad 


Afrodita . Aleksieva, Prevodnata proza ot Gräcki prez Vdzraidaneto [Les œuvres en prose 
traduites du -grec à l'époque du Réveil. National Bulgare], Sofia, Editions de l'Acadé- 
ae des Sciences, 1987, p. 290. 


Le "Dangis biere, dès qu'il entama son Réveil National, eut la chance de disposer des 
lettrés réproduisant une série d'œuvres de la littérature étrangère, „parmi lesquelles celles. 
traduites, du grec occupent une place prepondérante. Dans son livre Mme Alexieva entre- 
prend, en analysant les traductions bulgares du grec, de définir l'influence des œuvres grec 
ques, d 'une part et, d'autre part, de déterminer le róle des traductions des érudits bulgares,, 
dàns le processus littéraire et socio-politique de l'époque du Réveil National bulgare. Afrodita. 
Alexieva est bien connue parmi les chercheurs de la littérature et de l'histoire néohelléni-, 
que. ‚Depuis longtemps elle entretient des relations littéraires gréco-bulgares et ses recherches 
facilitent sa parfaite connaissance des deux langues. L'ensemble de ses ouvrages, dit-on, 
continue une. vieille tradition bulgare de relations littéraires gréco-bulgares inaugurée par. 
des érudits bulgares comme Siÿmanov, B. Penev, I. Ivanov, -T. Befevliev, M.-Stojanov- 
etc., qui ont analysé la contribution et l'influence de ]a pensée hellénique sur les écrivains. 
et les lettrés de l'époque de la Renaissance bulgare (seconde, moitié du XIXème s.). Ces 
kttrés du. Réveil Nationa] du ce pays, qui permirent la pénétration des sujets de la littérature. 
hellénique, eurent, dans, ke passé, un, contact direct ayec elle, pendant leurs études en Grèce 
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dans des cycles helléniques de la Diaspora (Académie Princière de Bucarest, SEDES Risa 

nies, Serres, Mélénoikon, Andros, Athènes). | 

,.: Le livre de Mme Alexieva est divisé en -deux parties. La première, intitulée de 

socio-politique, pédagogique et moralisante, contient trois chapitres traitant: le premier de 

la traduction de Sofronij de Oéargor nodttixdy, le deuxième de la littérature pédagogique 

et le troisiéme de Ia littérature didactique et moralisante. La seconde partie, qui a pour titre 

La traduction d'œuvres littéraires comporte six chapitres: Traduction d’ceuvres littéraires 

de l'Antiquité grecque (D, Livres populaires (ID), Traduction d'œuvres originales de la lit-, 

térature néo-hellénique (IID, Le rôie intermédiaire de la littérature traduite du grec du 

XIXème siècle pour le contact des Bulgares avec la littérature de l'Europe occidentale (IV), 

La "Bulgarisation" phénoméne spécifique de la littérature bulgare traduite du grec (V) et 

Principes de la traduction du grec d'œuvres littéraires (VI). L'auteur s'occupe donc d'abord 

de la première traduction bulgare du- grec, qui était “Theatron politikon” : d'Ambroise 

Marlian" effectuée par Sofrony Vracanski en 1802, à partir de la version en langue helléni- 
que faite par le prince phanariote N. Mavrokordatos. Dans le deuxième chapitre, relatif 
à la littérature socio-politique, pédagogique et moralisante, l'auteur traite des livres d’arith- 
métique, de géographie, des manuels pour l'étude des langues étrangères, utils à l'instruction 
publique et au sein de la nouvelle société bulgare. Les recherches de Mme Alexieva prouvent 
incontestablement le rôle de la littérature pédagogique hellénique, qui servit comme source 
principale favorisante la rédaction. des livres correspondants aux besoins de la jeunesse 
bulgare. Un de ces livres, Bukvar,-c’est-a-dire P Abécédaire au poisson, fut le premier manuel 
de ce genre, rédigé par Petar Beron et publié à Brasov en Transylvanie, en 1824. I] eut comme 
modèle un manuel grec,. fort repandu à l'époque, 1’ ' ExAoyágtor ypaızdv, de Dimitrios 
Darvaris. Les éléves bulgares firent la connaissance, gräce à Bukvar, des fables, des héros de 
l'Antiquité, de l'histoire naturelle. N'oublions pas que ce livre, comme d'ailleurs, ' ExAoyá- 
giov ypaixixóv, était à la fois instructif et attrayant. Les abécédaires qui lui succédèrent 
l'imitérent d’ailleurs (voir les cas de N. Jovanić, de Neofit Bozveli avec son Slavenobolgarskoe 
detovodstvo, de Rajko Blis$kov avec son Nov Bälgarski Bukvar etc.). Dans la même catégorie 
de livres et les m&mes affinités pédagogiques et socio-politiques figurent les traductions de 
Sava Radulov avec son Stikini upoëni etc. congu à partir d'une œuvre grecque sur la géo- 
graphie, non précisée, oà le traducteur remplace des villes grecques par des villes bulgares) 

ot de -Antonij Nikopit (avec son Učenija za decata), celle-ci à partir de l'œuvre Mabúýuara 

dia tods naldag de savant maître de l'école hellénique d'Odessa, K. Vardalachos, 1830). 

Une série de grammaires, de dictionnaires et de manuels de conversation gréco-bulgares 

élaborés par des savants bulgares (tels Hristaki Pavlovié, Zafirof, Neofit Rilskij, Constantin 
Fotinov) permirent une meilleure connaissance des langues étrangéres par les jeunes Bulgares: 

Un autre objet de l'éducation bulgare lors du Réveil National du pays, fut l'enseignement 

de l'éthique. Ainsi, une traduction du livre fort repandu d'Antonios Vyzantios, Xonoron- 
eia, fut effectuée par Rajno Popović en 1837. Son titre était Blagonravie ili Hristoitija. 
Gráce à cet ouvrage le traducteur souhaitait inciter la jeunesse à acquerir des bonnes 

manières, Rajno Popovié utilisa surtout le texte original de Byzantios, mais il tint compte, 

également, de la traduction slavéno-bulgare élaborée par le grec Dimitrios, Darvaris à l'in-, 
tention des élèves slaves, ainsi que de la vie et des fables d'Esope, ouvrages d'ailleurs parmi 

les plus repandus sur le territoire bulgare et, en général, dans les pays balkaniques. La 

traduction; en grec, d'une œuvre de Francesco Soave effectuée par G. Gennadios (1841), 

fut utilisée par les traducteurs bulgares (Radulov, Siäkov, Slavejkov) en vue d'insérer dans 

l'éducation bulgare de l'époque (1870 et suiv.) l'esprit de la littérature moralisante. 
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' Dans la deuxième partie de son livre, Mme Alexieva consacre les deux premiers chapitres 
aux quelques œuvres littéraires grecques, qui conncerent.une notoriété remarquable en-.Bul- 
gærie" pendant la seconde moitié du XIXème s, II s’agit des fables d’Esope (traduites par 
Sofroni); Vratanski, P. Beron, Neofit -Bozveli,.Raino Popovié, R. P. Slavejkov, Hristo Pop 
Vasiliev, Ivan: Emanuïlovié) des œuvres populaires grecques, comme Sindipa, l Alexandrie, 
Bertoldo; fort repandues dans les pays balkaniques. Ce fut notamment le cas pour le livre 
classique de P. Cartojan, Cdrti populare en Roumanie. Le troisième chapitre de cette se- 
conde partie du livre de Mme Alexieva traite de la traduction d’œuvres originales de la 
littérature néohellénique de la seconde moitié du XIXème s., mais elles. sont d'une qualité 
moins intéressante et presque inconnue, même dans les cycles de spécialistes grecs. Pourtant, 
les traducteurs bulgares s'occupérent des ces ouvrages de second ordre, destinés à constituer 
une -lecture-divertissante; à un moment, où ils ignoraient l’existence des œuvres principales 
de Ja littérature néohellénique. -D’autre part, le séjour de certains traducteurs bulgares en 
Constantinople leur donna:l’occasion de suivre de près- la vie hellénique dans l'ancienne 
capitale byzantine et de constater l'évolution de la langue hellénique parlée, dont quelques 
éléments: furent traduits dans leurs traductions. Ce fut, par exemple, le cas pour l’œuvre de 
Grigorios Kondylis, “O ’Eowrouarns 7) rd dy KovovayiivovnóAse é roð Egwrog ovufdrra, 
qui contient plusieurs hellénismes dans la traduction bulgare, ou par "Andxpuga  Kor- 
orayrıvovnölsws (Mystères de Constantinople) de Hristeforos Samardzis (1843-1900), 
originaire de Leukada, en Sept-Iles, tiaduit par Petko R. Slavejkov. L'auteur y évoque 
largement la littérature à sensation qui entraîna une révolution de Ja culture bulgare, lors 
du Réveil National. On constate dans cette traduction un phénomène de “bulgarisation”. 
En effet, Slavejkov utilise des expressions bulgares présentant un interét particulier pour la 
langue vivante de son peuple. 

L'auteur intensifia aussi les traductions d'œuvres occidentales introduites en territoire 
bulgare, évoquant le probléme des contacts des Bulgares avec la littérature européenne qui 
étaient en corrélation avec les idées du Siécle des Lumiéres, ainsi qu'avec la littérature 
sentimentale. Voilà, pourquoi furent traduits les frangais Bernardin de Saint-Pierre (par 
Anastas Granitki), Octave Feuillet (1821-1890) et Xavier de Montépin (1823-1902)—par 
P. R. Slaveikov les Allemands Christof Schmidt (qui connut traduit, bien sür, la plus grande 
diffusion) Hans Trautchen et Joachim Kampe (par Hristaki Pavlovié, Rajko Bliäkov, 
D. T. Dušanov, P. Slavejkov etc.). En récapitulant ce chapitre, tellement important pour le 
comparatisme sud-est européen, Mme Alexieva constate qu'au cours du Réveil National 
bulgare, les lettrés bulgares traduisent du'grec des auteurs occidentaux secondaires, qu'au 
début ils-se consacrérent à la traduction de nouvelles et de drames et plus-tard à celle de récits 
et de romans. 

La “bulgarisation”’ apparait comme un phénomène spécifique de la littérature puce 
~ traduite du grec.'L'auteur en analysant et en collectionnant les œuvres bulgares, comparative- 
ment avec des oüvragés traduits ou écrits pa1 des Grecs, souligne ce phénomène. d'adapta- 
tion des mœürs, d'ambiance’ des caractères, des héros, de l'esprit, des aspects spécifiques, 
non seulement à la réalité quotidienne: bülgare, mais, aussi, jusqu'à la limite même du sujet 
en fonction des conditions du mode de vie bulgare. C'est ce phénoméne qui aboutit lente- 
ment à la création d'une dramaturgie et d'une littérature bulgares.. 

i. -Dans le dernier chapitre, intitulé “Principes de la traduction du grec: d'œuvres littéraires", 
Mme Alexieva tente de définir les principes suivis par les traducteurs bulgares—dont le plus 
important est l'accessibilité "appliqué en liaison avec le principe-moral" — quise bouciérent 
surtout. des ' particularités de l'époque ‘ou la traduction fut- élaborée et des particularités 
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nationales de l'œuvre traduite, et pas tellement de la-traduction même. Il faut encore noter, 
qu'au début les traducteurs bulgares s'efforcent d’être fidèles au texte original, c'est-à-dire 
celui: traduit par les Grecs, plus tard ils commencèrent, cspendant:ä s'en éloigner et à se. 
sentir. plus libres surtout à l'égard du texte grec, pour aboutir, finalement,.à ce qu'on appela- 
“bulgarisation”, à savoir l'adaptation de la traduction rae aux Re E 
ques bulgares. hs no. cB UTER 

En conclusion, le livre de Mme Alexieva constitue une RE contio à la: 
littérature comparée sud-est européenne. Elle démontre les contacts:des cultures balkaniques 
et, surtout, l'influence de la pensée néohellénique (œuvres: originales ou traductions) sur 
l'évolution de Ja littérature bulgare à l'époque de la Renaissance de la Bulgarie, influence, 
qui a joué, sans doute, un rôle important. Ce rôle de la pénétration d'œuvres grecques. 
était jusqu'ici inconnue. Maintenant, nous connaissons leur contribution à la formation 
d'une instruction publique bulgare ouverte à la réception des idées occidentales, à l'institu- 
tion de normes morales dans la société bulgare, ainsi qu'à la pM ds de tormes Unguis 
ques nouvelles dans la langue littéraire bulgare 

Et c'est Mme Afrodita Alexieva, qui g à son livre, nous a révélé les Hoi dé 
ces: Li à 
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Basıkelov 9. Eravpi8ov, ‘H Teod GsoAoyuc) Zod tie Kilang (La Faculté de Théologie 
à Chalki de Constantinople), Thessalonique, -éd. Kyriakides, 1988, p. 680-+21- planches: 


M. Vassilios Stavridis, prof. à l'Ecole d'Histoire Ecclésiastique à l’École Théologique 
de Chalki, était le plus compétent pour rédiger son histoire, et il le.fit. La même école avait 
été dans le passé l'obiet d'une étude spécifique du prof. V. Stayridis. Il-s’agit des éditions 
en trois volumes qui apparurent de 1968 à 1973 (volume 1/1968, 2/1970, 3/1973). Aujourd’ 
hui, grâce aux éditions des Frères Kyriakides de Thessalonique, nous disposons d'une nou- 
velle édition en un volume. Il s'agit d'une seconde édition complète de l'École Théologique 


‘de Chalki, où l'auteur poussa la recherche jusqu'à l'étude minutieuse du fonctionnement 


de l'école de son organisation et de l'apport considérable que fournit cette édition tant au 
sujet de l'évolution de la science théologique et des lettres théologiques ainsi que, des activités 
culturelles, en général, des orthodoxes (surtout grecs) à Constantinople. L'étude du Prof: 
V. Stavridis se veut donc envisager le probléme dans son ensemble, gräce à une recherche 
approfondie des sources et renseignements le concernant. Elle se réfère à des sources inédites 
ou publiées, mais actuellement rares. Notons que cette nouvelle édition est complétée par 
de nouveaux renseignements (comme, par ex., les Réglements de l'École). 

L'auteur y reprend, également, les préfaces des trois volumes (c'est-à-dire celles de 
1968,-1970, 1973) et tous les comptes rendus publiés à ce sujet, dont certains points font 


l'objet. d'une autre discussion, que l'auteur a l'occasion d'aborder ici. — Dans la Préface 


l'auteur évoque successivement les raisons de la fondation de l'École (1844), les conditions 
de Ja construction de son bâtiment, ses objectifs, ses règlements, ses, fienbaiteurs, son pro- 
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gramme, ses étudiants, ses leçons, sa bibliothèque et les lettrés' qui l'ont enrichie d'impor- 
tants collections, sa direction. En résumé, il analyse la contribution de l’École à la science. 
théologique et décrit, enfin, les circonstances, qui aboutirent, en 1971, à l'interruption de 
son fonctionnement (1971), imposée par.les autorités turques. 

La première partie de l'ouvrage est consacrée à l'histoire.de l'École pendant la domina- 
tion ottomane (1844-1923); l’auteur y procède à un examen bibliographique relatif à ses 
directeurs (il s'agit de oxoAdpxaı, à savoir chefs de l’École, nom employé par les orthodoxes 
pour Je directeur des institutions scolaires ecclésiastiques). Ces biographies fournissent de 
traiter une série des phénomènes qui apparurent dans l’École, comme le mouvement des 
idées de 1844 à 1923, la situation politique, l’histoire du Patriarchat Oecuménique et l'Or- 
thodoxie, ainsi que la vie culturelle gréco-orthodoxe, non seulement dans l’ancienne capitale. 
de l’empire byzantin, mais aussi, — ajouterais-je, dans la Grèce déjà liberée du joug otto- 
man et en envisageant la delibération des autres régions encore soumises au même joug. Et 
j'y.ajouterai encore que certains étudiants de l’École ont joué un rôle préponderant dans 
' le processus des aspirations des Grecs de Macédoine et de Thrace, ‘tels le métropolite de 
Kastoria Germanos Karavagelis (1903-1908), Théodoritos Vasmatzidis de Nevrokopi (1903- 
1906) et d’autres anciens étudiants de la même École (voir le cas de Eirinaios, métropolite 
de Mélénoikon et, ensuite, de Kassandreia, etc.). 

Notons ici quelques cas caractéristiques qui ont relié l'éducation Supérieure de la Grèce 
liberée à l’École de Chalki, comme ceux des professeurs renommés de l’Université d’Athe- 
nes, du philosophe Christos Androutsos (1869-1935) et de l’historien Vassilios Stephanidis 
(1858-1958). 

Une annexe concerne les professeurs et maîtres de l'École, il comporte un résumé de 

leurs biographies et de l’objet de leurs enseignement; dans une seconde annexe il traîte du 
personnel de l'École (sécrétaires, inspecteurs, bibliothécaires, indendants). Le chapitre 
consacré aux andlens étudiants de l’École pendant la période 1848-1922 est l'un des plus 
intéressants du livre de prof. V. Stavridis;. y figurent, pour chacun, les nom et prénoms, 
nom du pére, — date d’entrée et de sortie, le titre de la these ainsi que la carrière pro- 
fessionelle. 
‘ Dans la deuxième partie l'auteur décrit le fonctionnement de l'Écóle à partir de la 
fondation de la République turque (1923- ) en commençant, comme aux chapitres pré: 
cédents, par les:directeurs (oyoAdpyat), dont plusieurs ont joué un rôle important au cours 
des dernières décennies dans la vie culturelle, spirituelle et, surtout, ecclésiastique soit dans 
les cercles patriarcaux, soit au dehors. Une autre annexe (la troisième) traite des professeurs 
turcs qui enscignèrent la langue turque, la géographie et la littérature turque. Le chapitre, 
qui stit,'concerne les professeurs du Gymnase et leurs études ainsi que le personnel subal- 
terne de la mème période. Egalement intéressante est la liste des étudiants qui terminérent 
leurs études entre les années 1930-1971 et avec mention de leur origine et du titre de leur 
thése. 

L'auteür ‘a eu la bonne idée d’inserrer-le Réglement de l’École de 1845, celui de 1903 
(avec le programme des legons) ‘et, enfin; celui de 1951 (avec l'horaire des legons). Une cor: 
poration des théologues diplómés de l'Ecole de Chalki poursuit' aujourd'hüi sa tradition. 
On trouve, d'ailleurs, son historique depuis sa fondation (1953) et ses statuts (Athenes 1984). 
' L'ouvrage se termine par une bibliographie, un index, Ges planches et des photos, tous 
en rapport avec l'École Theologique de Chalki. 

' :Ce livre du prof. V. Stavridis nous donne pour-la première fois l'histoire d'une grande 
école du Patriarchat Oecuménique et de l'Hellénisme, qui a contribué-enormément à Pen- 
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seignement et à a. culture des lettres orthodoxes dans Je monde orthodoxe a au cours d'un 
siècle et demi. 

Cette EE iade: écrite dans une langue'savante (celle habituellement utilisée 
par le secrétariat du Patriarchat), s'impose d'emblée au lecteur. La bibliographie, les 
nombreux renseignements détaillés font de cette étude un- précieux- instrument de- recherche 
pour l'histoire et la icu FECE UTOR de-ia seconde moitié du ce et de notre 
siècle. 
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Südost-Institut München 1930-1 990, Mathias Bernath zum Siebzigsten Geburtstag, Ergän- 
zugeben, Penes R. Oldenbourg Verlag, 1990. 2. 


 AnlàBlich des ER Jubiläums des Sud xt Task München und des oo 
Geburtstags von Mathias Bernath, der 30 Jahre Leiter des Instituts war, wurde. die Schrif- 
tenreihe Südosteuropa-Bibliographie durch eine ent SANS die Material. en 
der- beiden Jubiläen enthält. 

+ Im ersten Teil, der sich mit.den beiden Jubiläen befaßt, folgt auf das Geleitwort nm 
Stiftungsratsvorsitzenden Ltd. Ministerialrat Karl Weininger eine Würdigung Mathias Ber- 
naths von Werner Philipp (Berlin). Er stellt darin auf anschauliche Weise Mathias Bernath 
als Mensch, ‚Leiter des Instituts und Wissenschaftler vor. Mathias Bernath selbst ist:der 
Autor einer kurzen Einführung, die sich auf die Aktivitäten des Instituts bezieht, während 
sein Stellvertreter Dr. Karl Nehring im Detail die Geschichte des Instituts schildert. 

. Der zweite Tell stellt die einzelnen Veróffentlichungen -des Instituts vor und enthält: 

1. Jeweils ein Register der Aufsätze, der Rezensionen und der Nekrologe in der jähr- 
lich erscheinenden Zeitschrift. "Südost-Forschungen", uzw. für die Aufsätze von Bd. 1-48 
(1936-1989), für die Bezenuonen v von Bd. 245 (1966-1989) und die Nekrologe von n Bd. 1-48 
(1936-1989). - 

- 2: Eine Liste aller Uneren Quelleneditisnen und’ Nachschlagwerke, die’ in 
der Buchreihe eg Arbeiten”, insgesamt 89 Nummern, von 1933 bis 1989 
erschienen sind. -- : EE 

3. Eine Inhaltsübersicht dir Jahrgänge 31-38 (1982-1989) der monatlichen Zeitschrift 
für Gegenwartsforschung ` Südosteuropas “Südosteuropa”, deren Vorgängerin (seit 1952) 
den Titel “Wissenschaftlicher Dienst Südosteuropa" trug. 

4: Eine Auflistung.der 29 Bünde der piece “Untersuchungen 2 zur r Gegenwarts- 
kunde Südosteuropas". 

- Im Anschluß daran gibt Dr. Gerhard Seewann als Leiter der. Bibliothek einen Über- 
blick.über.das Bibliotheksprofil, die Bibliotheksgeschichte und, die -‚bibliographische und 
dokumentarische Tätigkeit der Bibliothek: -(S.:265-285).-Seit Band VI, dessen Erscheinen 
für 1992-angekündigt ist, redigiert Herr Seewann die vom Südost-Institut herausgegebene 
Südosteuropa-Bibliographie (Bd. I, ersch. -1959,. bis Bd. V;' ersch.-1982, redigierte Frau 
Dr.-Gertrud Krallert-Sattler), die als internationale Standard-Bibliographie gilt und -das 
vielsprachige Schriftum. aus und über Albanien, Bulgarien, Jugoslawien, er 
Slowakei, Ungarn und Südosteuropa als Region erschließt, 
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Es folgt eine Liste der Veröffentlichungen von Mathias Bernath und wichtiger Mitar- 
beiter des Instituts. Im Anhang werden die vom Institut veranstalteten Vorträge und Tagun- 
gen in den Jahren 1982-1989 (S. 301-302) erwähnt. Der Band endet mit der Publizierung der 
Satzung der Stiftung für wissenschaftliche Südosteuropaforschung, die Angaben über die 
Organisationsform des Instituts enthält. | 

Das sechzigste Jubiläum des Südost-Instituts ist für uns der Anlaß, seine Aktivitäten 
quantitativ und qualitativ zu bewerten. Gegründet im Jahre 1930 mit dem Ziel, “das deu- 
tsche Volkstum im Süden und Südosten Europas zu erforschen" , entwickelte sich das Südost- 
Institut in den Nachkriegsgsjahren zum wichtigsten Zentrum der Südosteuropaforschung 
in der Bundesrepublik. Die bis zum Jahre 1989 erschienenen 48 Bánde der Zeitschrift 
*Südost-Forschungen", die seit 1968 von Frau Dr. Helga Neroutsos redigiert werden, ent- 
halten etwa 1000 Aufsütze und Mitteilungen, deren Schwerpunkt auf der Geschichte der 
südosteuropäischen Länder und der übergreifenden Imperien von Byzanz, der Habsburger 
und der Osmanen liegt. Die Zeitschrift ist unterteilt in einen ca. 250-300 Seiten umfassenden 
Aufsatzteil und einen ebenso umfangreichen Rezensionsteil, in dem die internationalen 
Neuerscheinungen uber Südosteuropa besprochen werden. Unter den 90 Bünden der 
Schriftenreihe "Südosteuropüische Arbeiten" befinden sich fundierte Monographien zu 
Themen der Geschichte Südosteuropas. 

Die laufenden Entwicklungen und aktuellen Ereignisse bleiben nicht unberücksichtigt. 
Diesem Zweck dient die Schriftenreihe “Untersuchungen zur Gegenwartskunde Sudost- 
europas" und die Zeitschrift “Südosteuropa”. Die Beiträge der Zeitschrift “Südosteuropa”, 
die innen- und auBenpolitische, wirtschaftliche, soziale und kulturelle Fragestellungen der 
Gegenwart behandeln, werden sowohl von den Länderreferaten des Instituts erarbeitet als 
auch von externen Wissenschaftlern übernommen. Dokumentationen (vorwiegend Über- 
setzungen besonders interessanter Original-Verlautbarungen bzw.-Artikel) und Hinweise 
auf neue Veröffentlichungen aus und‘über Südosteuropa vermitteln dem Leser zusätzliche 
Informationen. Angesichts der gegenwärtigen Entwicklungen auf dem Balkan kommt 
dieser ‘Zeitschrift eine besondere Bedeutung zu. 

‘ ‘Das Südost-Institut sucht immer den Kontakt und die Zusammenarbeit mit den 
entspechenden wissenschaftlichen Einrichtungen in den Balkanländern. Deswegen veran- 
staltet es in Zusammenarbeit mit deutschen und ausländischen Wissenschaftlern Vorträge 
und Tagungen zur. Geschichte und Gegenwart Südosteuropas. Alle südosteuropäischen 
Staaten sind Gegenstand der Forschung und werden in den zahlreichen Publikationen des 
Instituts behandelt. Besonders hervorzuheben ist die Objektivität, Aufgeschlossenheit und 
Unvoreingenommenheit, mit. der die qualifizierten Mitarbeiter des Instituts die heiklen 
Themen der Geschichte und Gegenwart -Südosteuropes behandeln. 

Die fruchtbaren Ergebnisse der Tätigkeit des Instituts unter der dreißigjährigen Leitung 
von Mathiäs Bernath sind unbestreitbar. Das internationale Ansehen, das es heute in Ost 
und West genießt, ist zum größten Teil ihm zu verdanken. Es ist selbstverständlich, daß 
diese Aktivitdten unter dem Nachfolger von Mathias Bernath, Prof. Dr. Edgar Hösch» 
der zu den besten Kennern Ost und Südosteuropas zählt, fortgesetzt und erweitert werden- 
Dies umso mehr, als die politischen Veränderungen und das Wiederaufleben des Nationa- 
lismus in Südosteuropa eine Herausforderung sowohl für Politiker als auch Wissenschaftler 
darstellt. Das Entspannungsklima in Mitteleuropa ist leider von Spannungssituationen im 
Südosten begleitet. Das Neue Vereinigte Deutschland mit seiner demokratischen politischen 
Kultur ist berufen, eine Südostpolitik auf gesunden Grundlagen zu betreiben und das Südost- 
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Institut wird dabei seinen entsprechenden Aufgaben nachkommen. Der vom Leiter der 
Bibliothek Dr. Gerhard Seewann ventillierte Gedanken, eine internationale Südosteuropa- 
Bibliographie zu eröffnen, möge bald als erster Schritt verwirklicht werden. 
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I. K. HASSIOTIS - GIULA KASSAPIAN 


THE ARMENIAN COLONY IN THESSALONIKI | 

The authors give a survey of the Armenian colony of Thessaloniki, 
dividing ` its. historical evolution into three major phases (1880-1920; 1921- 
1947; 1948 to the. present). The colony has experienced considerable ups 
and downs as far as its economic and social development is concerned, as 
well as, both major and minor demographic fluctuations (70-80 individuals 
in 1881, 500-600 towards the end of the 1910s, 10,000 in 1923, 6,000 in 1946, 
i 4401 in 1948 and 1,200 i in 1980). Further information is given on the Thessalo- 
nican Armenians” communal organisation in the 1880s, with the formation 
(1884)' of the first Azkhain Khorkurt (National Committee); the appointment 
of their first vicar (Mikael Hovannisian); the opening of an Armenian school 
(1885); the acquirement of their own cemetery (1887-8); and their first efforts 
(1884) to erect their own church (finally built in 1903). The authors offer 
also data on the Armenian educational and charitable activities in Thessalo- 
niki; on their political groups and ‘ideological trends, particularly in relation 
to.their main national. and social issues; on the Armenian press of the city 
(particularly in 1923- 1938) and, finally, on, their. forging linkage with the 
Greek urban social millieux. 
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This paper aims to examine how Kalvos’. poetry was received 5s the 
intellectuals of the literary circles of the Greek Left. In this respect it shows the 
debates developed by the Left in opposition to the “bourgeois” men of Letters 
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and the different theoretical and aesthetic frameworks which the first followed 
compared to the latter. It discusses the real contribution of the Greek Left 
critics to the final recognition of the poet of the odes and analyzes why Andreas 
Kalvos became a towering literary figure especially for the post-war leftists. 


ELIAS KAPETANOPOULOS 


AN ATHENIAN-MAKEDONIAN MARRIAGE OF ALEXANDER’S LINE 


- This study, after brief remarks on Athenian-Makedonian relations, 
identifies Honoratianos Polycharmos of Argyro B. Tataki, Ancient Beroea; 
Prosopography and Society (Athens, 1988), p. 239, No. 977, as the husband of 
Claudia Themistokleia (from the deme Melite) and father of Honoratiane 
Polycharmis of IG If? 3710. The identification explains Honoratiane Po- 
lycharmis’ claim of descent from Alexander in IG II? 3679. The study also 
comments on the Makedones themselves, the claims of descent from famous 
Greeks, Alexandros Philippou Megalopolites, and other pertinent topics. 


D. P. SOULIOTIS 


A GREEK PRELATE IN THE TATAR KHANATE OF THE CRIMEA IN THE EARLY 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


The original letter that is published here is a greek document located in 
the National Library of Budapest; it was written in March 1609 by the Arch- 
bishop of Ochrid Nectarius and its addressee was the “Prince of Dacia, voivode 
Bogdan”. The Greek Prelate, together with: other Greeks of Crimea, support 
the ambitions that Stefan Bogdan had to take the Moldavian throne. 

The Greek document contains details and information relating to the 
Tatar Khanate of the Crimea, which are not mu in other contemporary 
Greek or non-Greek testimonies. 
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GENERAL COUNT PAVEL D. -KISSELEV AND THE ORGANIC REGULATION 
IN THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES 


5 


The Russian czars —emperors— of the nineteenth century were described 


-by professor Arthur J. May as autocrats. Some historians consider the reign 


of Emperor Nicholas I as a dark period in Russian history and the Nicholas 
System as a rival to the Metternich System in their policy of ruthless repression. 
The liberal reforms carried out by General Count Pavel D. Kisselev in the 
Danubian principalities was a great achievement. 

This paper tries to reveal some interesting details given by Kisselev’s 

Russian biographer A. P. Zalblotskii - Desiatovskii in his two-volume work 
Graf P. D. Kisselev i ego vremia [= Count P. D. Kisselev and his time], pub- 
Jished in St. Petersburg in 1882. 
' A Although an aristocrat himself, Kisselev criticized the abuses of his own 
social class and protected the basic human rights of the oppressed peasants 
of his time. In parallel to the Organic Regulation — first Romanian con- 
stitution— Kisselev greatly contributed to the modernization, even westerni- 
zation of the Danubian Principalities. 

According to the great Romanian historian Nicolae Iorga, the Organic 
Regulation, introduced in Wallachia and Moldavia, possibly paved the way 
to the eventual political union of these principalities into the Kingdom of 
Romania in 1881. In addition, Kisselev also supported the idea that the 
Danube should become the natural boundary of the Russian Empire. 

Facts established by critical evaluation of all available evidence, synthesize 
a thorough study of this great man of nineteenth century Eastern Europe. 


NIKI TSIOLAKI 


THE FRENCH-GERMAN WAR. AS SEEN BY THE GREEK PRESS 
(JULY 1870 - APRIL 1871) 


The Franco-Prussian war, declared by France against Prussia in July 
1870, was one of the most disastrous in the history of France. 

The Great Powers saw France as an aggressor, so they all declared a 
strict neutrality, beginning with Britain. Greece, encouraged by the Great 
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Powers, could not follow a different policy, although there had been some 
patriots who took the war as an opportunity to promote the “Megali Idea”. 
As the relations between Greece and the empire of Napoleon III were very 
tense, it was not difficult for her to insist on the neutrality and regard the war 
with detachment and moderation. 

But once Napoleon was taken prisoner at Sedan on the 3rd of September 
1870 and democracy was established, public opinion veered in favour of 
France, while there was a small minority who, being traditionally pro-prussian, 
supported the prussian cause. As a result of the pro-french feelings we mention 
a campaign, started by Gennadios, a professor in the University of Athens, 
aiming at the exhortation of ‘Greeks to fight for the freedom of France. _ 

This campaign, especially through the press, was ‘not without success and 
some thousands of Greeks coming from various social classes, took up arms 
and‘ volunteered for the french tause. 

Their act reflects the ideology of some to fight against the tyranny of 
Napoleon, the feeling of gratitude towards the French Philhellenes who fought 
for the Greek i independence half a century before and a spirit of adventure of 
others as well. 

"The volunteers, who’ disembarked at Marseille, were warmly received 
by local Greeks. The majority of them joined the volunteer corp under Gari- 
baldi, others were placed under General. Bourbaki in the : army of the East 
‚and a group of them participated in the "Francs-tireurs" of Paris. All of them 
seemed to have fought with some distinction. 

The way that greek public opinion regarded this wàr was thoroughly 
examined in the pages of this article, after the study of fourteen of the most 
reliable greek newspapers and some others of the diaspora, from July 1870 
to April 1871: ^ 

. Although the press was read only by a small part of the Greek popula- 
tion — an “élite” — it reflects in a way, an ideology expressed by the bourgeoi- 
sie of that period: for example the liberal and republican part of the greek 
society who was placed in favour of the french democracy in opposition to the 
more conservative who preferred to support the Prussians. 

Above all, however, we are impressed by the particular promotion of 
the peaceful feelings of the public opinion, which reflects the anxiety of power- 
less Greece against any cause that could disturb the balance of powers in 
Europe. Any alteration of the overall “status quo” would mean dangerous 
changes on the political map of South-East Europe. 
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ATHANASSIOS CHRISTOU | 


THE POLITICAL AND EDUCATIONAL SITUATION IN GREECE AS SEEN IN THE 
CORRESPONDENCE OF K. D. SCHINAS WITH FR. v. THIERSCH (1831-1857) 


This study investigates the political and educational factors which in- 
fluenced Greece soon after it gained its independence. These factors are 
traced in the correspondence which K.D. Schinas had with Fr..v. Thiersch, 
especially from 1831 to 1857. 

In the very first days of independence, these two intellectuals communi- 
cated to one another their views on subjects of great political significance 
such as the organization and function of political parties, the role of the 
church and of justice, the foundation of the educational system and everything 
that concerned the interior and foreign affairs of the new state. This archiva 
material is drawn from the “Sammlung Thierschiana I" which is preserved in 
the Department of Manuscripts of the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek of Mu- 
nich. T: 


YANNIS SKOURTIS 


PUBLIC WORKS IN NORTHERN GREECE BY THE FRENCH ARMY 
OF THE EAST 


_ In the beginning of October 1915 the French-British Expedition Corps 
under the commandment of General Sarrail landed in Thessaloniki, Greece. 
General Sarrail proceeded, apart from the military operations at hand, in the 
construction of public works i in Northern Greece. The improvement of public 
roads was his first concern. In Macedonia (Nórthern Greece) there were only 
three roads in bad condition (Thessaloniki - Serres, Thessaloniki - Kozani, 
and Thessaloniki - Florina through Veria) Secondly, the Army undertook 
the task of developing the water supply system (both drinkable and irrigation 
water). Finally, care was taken for farming, with new methods of production, 
so that it could yield greater profit. Thus, the French Army combined military 
operations with public works in Macedonia during the time of the expedition. 
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